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HE year 1902 will be memorable in flour and 
grain annals, and indeed in all history, for 
a singular and unexpected change in Brit- 

NLS ain’s policy of absolute free trade. Under 
faa the spur of alleged necessity, her govern- 

ment reversed its traditional policy and in 
principle, although not in the same degree, reverted 
to a system of raising revenue by the taxation of for- 
eign grain and flour which was tried nearly ninety 
years ago, and found to be such an utter mistake 
that its downfall was hailed with universal rejoicing 
among the masses. 

For more than thirty years British ports had been 
absolutely free to all comers who brought food to the 
people. The memory of the obnoxious Corn Laws had 
evidently grown faint in the minds of the people, and 
the magnificent struggle which was led by Cobden 
and Bright and which ended in the repeal of these 
laws was evidently forgotten. Nations have short 
memories: were it otherwise, Britain would not have 
been unmoved when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, proposed in his budget of last 
spring to raise revenue by going back to the iniqui- 
tous principle of taxing the people’s food. 

THE EXCUSE OF NECESSITY 

It is true that the duty was comparatively small; 
that it was not presented as a tariff, but under the 
thinly disguised mask of a ‘'registration duty;”’ it is 
equally true that the need for increased revenue was 
great and that other methods of taxation had been 
practically exhausted; furthermore the pill was coat- 
ed by the inference that the measure was merely 
temporary. The insidious and apologetic manner of 
its introduction, suggested the mentalattitude of the 
half-remorseful peculator who takes a small, a very 
small, amount from the till which he should consider 
sacred, because his need is very great and the '‘loan’”’ 
is only temporary. Disguise it in any and every pos- 
sible way, the fact remains that the tax on foreign 
flour and grain was the reénactment in embryo of the 
wretched and universally reviled Corn Laws. The 
difference between the act of 1815 and that of 1902 is 
that of degree only. The bread box of the people is a 
sacred charge, and when a government under sore 
temptation dips its hand into it and pinches therefrom 
ever so small a particle it has taken a step on the 
downward course which logically ends in bread riots 
and starvation. 

THE ENTERING WEDGE 

The shades of Richard Cobden and John Bright 
must have groaned in unison when Parliament ac- 
cepted the recommendation of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and comparatively few voices were lifted up 
in protest. There was rejoicing among the farmers 
and landlords, even as there was when Parliament 
enacted the Corn Laws, but the thoughtful, who cher- 
ished England’s splendid record of an open market 
and were gifted with the foresight to read the future 
by the light of the past, were grieved and ashamed. 
rhey recognized the entering wedge of protection and 
feared that such an act once easily done would estab- 
lish a precedent, which, under similar provocation, 
could and would be appealed to as an excuse for fur- 
ther and far greater inroads apts the principles of 
government which they and the world believe to be 
the main-spring of Britain’s greatness. 

Eight months have passed since England reversed 
herself and tampered with the nation’s food supply to 
meet the government’s necessities. It was such an 
easy and altogether delightful way of raising revenue 
that the friends of the method are now engaged in 
congratulating themselves. Everything goes on 
swimmingly; no one seems to have been Son: bread 
is still cheap; there has been no scarcity, no riots, no 
complaining to amount to anything, and a lot of peo- 
ple are quite pleased. For a few months after the im- 
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position of the tax, there was a sort of expectant hush 
as if the leaders of the raid on the sacred bread box 
were wondering just a little whether swift and dire 
sag angie might not overtake them. They were 
ike the small boy who neglected to say his prayers 
one night, and not feeling any serious results the next 
day concluded that, if all continued to go well he 
‘twouldn’t never say ’em again.’’ As time passed 
and nothing ‘'dropped,’’ the tentative proposition be- 
came a fixed object of congratulation. It was so 
small a tax, anyhow, that it could surely be condoned 
and passed over on the score of absolute necessity. 
THE AMOUNT OF THE LOOT 
Now the supporters of the measure grow bolder in 
their exultation. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s most 
sanguine expectations are surpassed as to.the total 
revenue coming in from this source. During October, 
the duty paid on grain and flour amounted to $1,250,- 
000; this is equivalent to some $15,000,000 per annum ; 
quite a snug little sum to filch from the loaves of the 
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people. The great statesman who reverted to me- 
dizeval methods to raise revenue, for the original corn 
law was the product of the civilization of 1670, retired 
from office crowned with laurel, and Mr. Ritchie, his 
successor, will be in a very pleasant position when 
he presents his budget next April. He will actually 
be able to propose a considerable decrease of taxa- 
tion. It is ominous, however, that those who speak 
of this as a possibility do not hint at the abrogation 
or even the decrease of the grain duty. No, indeed, 
the masses are not complaining; if they are paying 
the tax out of their scanty supply of bread, which they 
assuredly are, they are not aware of the fact; bread is 
still plentiful and it is still cheap; rather let Mr. 
Ritchie reduce the income tax and thereby lighten 
the burden of those who have incomes rather than of 
those who lack them. 

Down this primrose path, having once departed 
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from its standard of national rectitude and morality, 
maintained for more than half a century of stress 
and storm and temptation, Britain wanders uncon- 
scious of future harm to follow the looting of the peo- 
ple’s bread box. Inasmuch as Sir Michael tapped the 
rock and the waters of revenue gushed forth plente- 
ously, why not hit it up again and harder next time 
and get a larger supply? The possibilities in this 
direction are infinite; if an insignificant ‘tregistra- 
tion tax’? on grain yields fifteen millions a year, 
why not double it and get twice as much? Facilis 
descensus Averno. 
HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

The very interesting experiment inaugurated by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach recalls the history of the 
Corn Laws and this story contains much which has a 
bearing upon the present situation. Many readers of 
the Northwestern Miller, both in Britain and America, 
might review with profit the story of England’s strug- 
gle for free bread, which may have to be fought over 
again in the near future, and therefore this historical 
record is reproduced here. The substance of it was 
read before the convention of the Winter Wheat Mill- 
ers’ League last June by the writer and it is published 
herein by request of several who heard it on that oc- 
casion. It consists almost entirely of quotations from 
various authors, credit for each extract being properly 
given. 

The following paragraphs are from Ashworth’s 
Recollections of Richard Cobden. 

ORIGIN OF CORN LAWS 

During the Napoleonic wars in Europe there was 
a prolonged period of scarcity, approaching to famine, 
in Great Britain. There were scant harvests at home 
and supplies from abroad were cut off by the ‘'Con- 
tinental system” of Napoleon. In 1801 wheat was 115s 
lld per quarter; from 1801 to 1818 the price averaged 
84s; while in the twenty years ending 1874, it aver- 
aged only 52s per quarter. The cry of starvation was 
everywhere heard among the working classes, and 
tradesmen of all kinds suffered severely while the 
only well-to-do people were the farmers and the land- 
lords. 

As soon as the war was over, and British ports 
were opened for the reception of foreign grain, prices 
came down rapidly. Then the landlords took alarm, 
and appealed to Parliament to resist the importation 
of foreign grain, which, they asserted, would be the 
ruin of the English farmers. They insisted that in 
that country, the cost of cultivation was extremely 
heavy, as compared with those of foreign producers 
of grain, and that therefore the British farmer must 
receive protection in order to prevent hisruin. Hence 
Parliament, composed mostly of landlords, proceed- 
ed, in 1815, to enact the Corn Laws, which excluded 
foreign wheat, except at high rates of duty, until 
the market price should reach 80s per quarter; and 
other kinds of grain, until there was a proportionate 
elevation in prices. The discussions in Parliament 
on this question made a great impression, and led to 
a wide-spread sympathy, and to the belief that there 
was need of a measure, which, according to its advo- 
cates, would preserve British agriculture from ruin, 
and be at the same time a provision against famine. 
But by many thoughtful and patriotic people this 
law was viewed with intense dislike, and was char- 
acterized as an atrocious fraud. 

BREAD RIOTS 

The fact was that when rents ought either to have 
been lowered, or the methods of cultivation im- 
proved, the Corn Law was passed by the landlords 
in order to keep out foreign corn and to maintain 
high rents; and many of the common people saw, or 
thought they saw, what would be the effect; for while 
the legislature was engaged in the discussion of the 
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Sees GENERAL PRINCI- 
PLES LEAD OUR ATTACK 


and mutual satisfaction brings up our van. 
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Ours is an army of the greatest 
kernels on earth, the kernels of 
life—All have been selected from 
the season’s choicest yield to ful- 
fill a mission, their aim is to please. 


When in the market for a 
Soft Winter Wheat that is a 
little better than the average 
good, try our “JUNO.” 


Our “JUPITER” is a 


brand of Hard Spring Wheat we 
supply to all who desire the best. 
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The Leading Sieve Bolter 
IN AMERICA 


Upwards of 2,000 Bolters in use 


THE 
UNIVERSAL 
- BOLTER 


The Largest and Most 
Successful Mills 
are using them 
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Ue Chank HI Millers, 
both large and small, for 
their favors during 1902. 








© those who failed to 
place our [Perfection . 
Dust Collector and 
fron Prince Scourer it is 
no fault of ours if the year’s 
business was unsatisfactory. 
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THE MITCHELL 
AIR-BELT SEPARATOR 














THE MITCHEN 


AIR BELT 


SEPARATOR. 





THE ONLY SELF-CONTAINED SEPARATOR MADE. 


HIS machine is without ques- 
tion the greatest, in fact it is the 
only thoroughly practical Mill- 

ing Separator ever invented. 

There is nothing to compare with 
it from any standpoint. 

Its separation can not be equaled 
and it has every other advantage in 
being simple, durable, self-contained, 
requiring no Dust Collector, and is 
perfect mechanically. 

It is the Milling Separator of the 
future, and no other invention for 
milling purposes has gained popular- 
ity so fast as this machine, in the 
short time it has been on the market. 

Users everywhere are enthusiastic 
about it, and we understand that at 
least one competitor is already trying 
to imitate it, which they say is the 
highest praise; but there is no dan- 
ger of it being equaled by inventors, 
much less imitators. 





If you value the opinion of others, we can send you testimonial 
letters that will convince you. 








Mitchell-Parks Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


and reduces the fire hazard to a minimum. 


industry of our country. I am, respectfully, 
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OFFICE OF 


T. KOENIGSMARK. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE MITCHELL-PARKS MEG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Waterloo, Ill., Dec. 17, 1902. 


Gentlemen: The Self-Contained (or Air-Belt) Separator bought of you some time ago 
has been running constantly day and night without the least particle of trouble, in fact 
the machine is so simple there is nothing about it to get out of working order. 

Being Self-contained it saves the price and operating expenses of a Dust Collector 

The adjustment and separations are without a doubt the finest, and last but not least, it 
_ will take out more onions (or garlic) than any machine I have ever seen or heard tell of. 
Wishing you the success you so highly deserve in advancing the interests of the milling 


AUGUST J. WEINEL, Head Miller. 
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It is simple in design 


It is compactly built 
therefore less liable than ' f : Fi 7 therefore will not take up 


other pumps to get out of order. too much room in your mill. 


CAMERON STEAM PUMP 


AND WHY 
FOUR | YOU 
GOOD ar en a. SHOULD 

REASONS Ors eer | USE IT. 








CAMERON 


7. ’. ag eect. * wi 2 sw, 
ee ee re. : “is AER eee eed 


A. S. CAMERON STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


It is durably constructed FOOT OF EAST 23rd STREET. It has no outside valve gear 
therefore reliable and will NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. therefore is certain in operation; requires 


" a * the minimum of attention and repairs, 
give long efficient service. SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. proving its superiority to all others. 
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ee “There is a tide in the affairs of men 
~ Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
SS. Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
AGES) Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 
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The tide that Shakespeare had in mind when he penned the above lines is just now lapping at 
the doors of the milling fraternity. 

It is the opportunity which the Wave System of Bolting affords—an opportunity to lift your 
mill out of the rank and file and place it in the van—an opportunity to make good flour for less 
money than it can be made by any other system—an opportunity to place yourself beyond the as- 
saults of the price cutters—an opportunity to make money faster than you ever made it before. 

All this is afforded by the new Wave System of Bolting. 

Our new book, ‘‘A Revolution in Milling’’ offers convincing proof. Send for a copy. It’s free. 


The Wave System Bolting Co., ——\ 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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DUFOUR BOLTING CLOTH 


The Leading and Best 
Brand on the Market. 




































Specify the Dufour cloth in your contracts, It will 
pay you todo so. Supplied by the principal Mill 
Builders and Mill Furnishers throughout the country. 














Agent in Minneapolis, L. V.B. EGBERT, - 191] 16th Avenue South. 
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THE ULTIMATOR SIFTING ACHINE 


iS A MONEY MAKER. 


Which is better—to save once in first cost, or every 
day in the cost of production? The first cost of our 
ULTIMATORS is more, we believe, than of others. 
It is after our machines are in use that their cheap- 
ness shows. They are money makers because money 
savers. They save in grinding, purifying, silk, floor 
space and power—and save again by producing more 
flour in the better grades. There is no big load of 
beaten, worthless stuff at the tail of an ULTIMATOR 
mill. No reels are required to force out the flour 
» which should have been taken out higherup. The 
ULTIMATOR is sold upon its merits. It will be 
shipped anywhere upon sixty days’ trial and 
if not found to be the BEST BOLTER IN 
THE WORLD—and the miller may be the 
sole judge of this—WE WILL PAY THE 
FREIGHT AND THE ENTIRE COST OF INSTALL- 
ING THE MACHINE. 

Awarded gold medal at the Pan-American 
Exposition, 1901. 


THE AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


357-367 Seventh St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
YJ 
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SECTRG 
SANT” 


ENGRAVING CO 


1227-29. RACE ST. FOR USE IN 


FLOUR MILLS, ROLLER MILLS, 


Pil ] LADE L Pp ii | A FACTORIES, POWER HOUSES, 
: 3 | AND GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
PESIGHE Re. Soissad Bolte Gearina Shattog, 
angers, Pulleys, 8 
| L L U S i R AT v RS, LABOR-SAVING APPLIANCES. 
A N D) E NG RAVE RS For Catalogue, address, 
BY ALL METHODS THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 
: umbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
SEND FOR SPECIMENS & ESTIMATES, — 


MACHINERY 























fT HAVE A NEW PATENTED 
process for producing typewrit- 
ten circulars, which cannot be 
—- distinguished from those written 

on the typewriter. You can save 
time and money by letting us 
print them. 


HAHN 6 HARMON, 
118 South Sixth Street. MINNEAPOLIS 


FREE sive, cee 
ENVELOPES cur'sxponr ruovn 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES, 
They are made from cloth-lined paper, and are ap- 
proved by the postal authorities. Also sample en- 
velopes of best rope paper stock for grain and mill 
products, cereals, seeds, merchandise, catalogues, 
etc. NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CoO., Minneapolis. 











SCHINDLER srksss 
Meshes regular. 


Threads well twisted and uniform. 
Bolts freer and lasts longer than other cloth. 








Ssecial, Extra Heavy GAUZE, for Plansifters and 
Other Vibrating Machines. 


STRONG & NORTHWAY MFG. CO., 


IMPORTERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















3 4 = GASOLINE 
l Fe IMPORTERS OF BUBLBE2§ ENGINES. 


BACKUS WATER MOTOR.G. Nias 

















FAIRBANKS SCALES 
GAS «°° GASOLINE ENGINES 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE STEAM Punps 
TRADE MARK FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO. S"PAnt: 











A POSTAL CARD DOES IT ALL. SIMPLY WRITE MILWAUKEE BAG CO. 
AND SAY YOU WANT OUR PRICES. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LLORAS 
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We believe the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 


No others will be advertised knowingly by us.—The Northwestern Miller. 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO, 17: 


UNITED KINGDOM CONNECTIONS FOR THE SALE OF FLOUR 


BUSINESS 
GLASGOW—12 Waterloo St. 
LIVERPOOL—19 Brunswick St. 
LONDON, E. C.—38 Seething Lane. 


EDINBURGH-LEITH— 
Corn Market, Edinburg. DUBLI 
BRISTOL—28 Baldwin St. 


ADDRESSES 
BELFAST—43 Waring St. 


LIN—Commercial Bldgs. 


CORK—74 South Mall. 


CABLE ADDRESSES: Craig, Glasgow; Clyde, Liverpool; Kelvinside, London. 


WILSON & BURNIE 


FLOUR, GRAIN 
AND COMMISSION AGENTS 
LEITH 
Also at Glasgow and Aberdeert. 
Co’ mdence solicited. 
Advances made on consi 
Bankers: Union Bank of Sootland, Leith. 
Oable Address: “Success,” Leith. 





COLLIER & SON 
IMPORTERS, 
EXPORTERS AND MILLERS’ AGENTS 
(Head Office) Excise Ave., Queen Square, 
BRISTOL 
ALSO AT NEW YORK 


Codes used: Riverside ( 5 eli BO- 
Baliimore 
Cable Address: COLLAR, BRISTOL. 





Rospert CARSON JAMES STRANG 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Diploma,” Glasgow. 


50 WELLINGTON ST. 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


GLASGOW 
FLOUR AND FEED 
BERLIN, GERMANY 
WHEAT, RYE, CORN, 
FLOUR AND FEED 


‘Kosmack,” Glasgow. 
Cable Address { « ‘Velocity,”’ Berlin. 


Branches at 
Liverpool 
Belfast 
Dublin and 
Edinburgh-Leith 





F. & R. CASSELS 


DAVID S. KER PETER MACKICHAN 


ARTHUR JAMES &«& CO. 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN ayp att 


15 QUEEN SQR., BRISTOL 
Cable Address: 


FEEDSTUFFS 


KINDS OF 


“American,”’ Bristol. 





W. SINNOCK & CO. 





THOMAS POLE Cc. J. ABBATT 





FLOUR & W. KER CHAMBERLAIN, POLE & CO. 
IMPORTERS FLOUR ayyvp FEED 
FLOUR FLOUR AND CEREALS 
IMPORTER 
55 WarERLOO Srv. GLASGOW 9s BRISTOL BRISTOL 
Cable Address: ‘‘CaSsELS.”’ 26 BoTHWELL Sr. GLASGOW Cable Address: “Sinnock,” Bristol. Cable Address: ‘‘Pole,” Bristol. 
ance bee eeTaanisneo 1° | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON A. F. LANGDON 
PETER DOWIE &«& CO. cine ' 
con FLOUR IMPORTERS 35 CRUTCHED FRIARS LONDON, E. C. 
IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW AnD LEITH 


. { “Dowie,” Leith. 
Cable Address) + ‘Supreme,” Glasgow. 





DUNLOP BROTHERS 


WHEAT AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


” 


No. 11 BoTHWELL St. 


Cable Address: ““MERITO. 
Riverside and Dunwoody Codes. 


Corn ExcHANGE CHAMBERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““WAVERLEY.” 





MCCONNELL & REID 
FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow. 


19 WaTERLOO ST. 


Foreign agent for first-class American Spring and Winter Wheat Mills, 
in all European markets. 


Correspondence with buyers invited. 





ROBERT ADAMS & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 
GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Dasuwoop Hovusz LONDON, E. C 
4ND OLD Corw EXOHANGE, 


Cable Address: “‘Severn,” London. 


ARTHUR MARGETSON & CO. 
(Late Alexander Bell & Co.) 
WHEAT AND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


37 AND 38 
SEETHING LANE 


Cable: 


LONDON, E. C. 


*‘Abel,’’ London. 





J. A. DUNLOP JOHN CAMPBELL 


J.A. DUNLOP & CO. 
FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


25 WELLINGTON ST. GLASGOW 
Oable Address, Mogul,” Glasgow. 


JOHN McNAIRN & CO, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “MAcNAIRN.” 


104 BRUNSWIOCE ST. 


BEOTT, LANG & CO., trp. 
IMPORTERS OF 


- MILLERS’ OFFALS, CORN PRODUCTS, 
ETC 
9 CATHERINE Court LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: “* 


Blottingly,’’ London. 


W. M. MEESON 
AMERICAN FLOUR IMPORTER 
Stand 55, Old Corn Exchange. 
LONDON, E. C 


And at Battlesbridge, Essex. 
Cable Address: *Grapple,’’ London. 


50 MarRK LANE 





AGENTS TO LLOYDS HAYTIAN CONSULATE 


THOMAS DUNLOP & SONS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
SHIP OWNERS anv BROKERS 


70 WELLINGTON ST. 


GLASGOW 


ROBERT NEILL 


FLOUR 
IMPORTER 


GLASGOW 
ALSO AT LEITH AND BELFAST 
Cable Address: 


57 HOPE St. 


“Lilies,’’ Glasgow. 


JOHN J. CARTER 
WHEAT 
AND FLOUR FACTOR 
OFFICES: 
41 SEETHING LayE LONDON 
No. 18 Stand, Old Corn Exchange. 
rrespondence solicited with S view to C.1.F. 


Consignments taken if desired. 
iverside Code. Cable Address :“*KUBANKA.” 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


OFFICES~—DUNSTER HOUSE 


LONDON 


MAREK LANE 


Stand—Oid Oorn Exchange. 
Telegraphic Address—“ ‘MEDILL, Lonpon.” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR 
MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW. 


0. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow. 


45 Hope Sr. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


JAMES OSBORNE & CO. 


GRAIN anpD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Correspondence solicited. 
Oable Address, “Osborne,” Glasgow. 


60 VirGinNia ST. 


GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Stand 2, Old Corn Exchange. 
Office, 7 Catherine Court. LONDON,E.C. 
Telegraph Address: “PLUMPy, LONDON.” 


MORRIS & CO. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Nave Stand, No. 10, Old Corn Exchange. 

79 MarRK LANE 
AND AT BRISTOL LONDON, E. C. 


C. I. F. business preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Phonetize,’’ London. 





Cable Address: “Roslin,” Glasgow. 
ARCHIBALD HAMILTON 
& SONS 


IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW LEITH 


ESTAB'IGHED 1674 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS 
AMERICAN FLOUR 


27 Hore St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Runcie.” 


GRIMSDALE & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF FEED 
'o London and Southampton. 
Stand Ne. eo Old Corn Exchan, 
Offices: No. 2 Catherine Court, t, Seething Lane. 


Consignments acce 

Riverside Gode. LONDON, E. C. 
and Uxbridge, Midd. 

Oable Address: “Grimsdale,” Uxbridge. 


PEEK, FREAN & CO. Lrp. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
SHIPPERS OF FINE 
BISCUITS 
LONDON, S. E. 
Telegraphic Address: 
*PICKAXE, LONDON.’ 





HOWAT & OMAND 


FLOUR AND 
PRODUCE IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


41 ANN STREET 


C. I. F. business pref erred 
Telegraph address: ‘OMANDS, GLASGOW.” 


ESTABLISHED 1653 


TELFER & HUEY 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR 


121, 123, 125 
CaNDLERIGGS 


GLASGOW 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments, 


OFFICES, 194 BISHOPSGATE StT., WITHOUT 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: Harris, LONDON. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AND MILLERS’ AGENTS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL 
AND BELFAST 





T. KIRKPATRICK JAMES BEGG 


JOHN JACKSON & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR 


GLASGOW BELFAST 
LEITH DUBLIN 
Cable Address: ‘‘Jacksonvil,’’ Glasgow. 


GEO. M. THOMSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
8 WELLINGTON STREET 
GLASGOW 
aND aT BELFAST, DUBLIN ann CORK 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Success,’’ Glasgow. 


WALTER G. KLEIN SYDNEY T. KLEIN 


WM. KLEIN & SONS 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LONDON, ENG. 











ROLAND & PHILLIPPS 
LONDON, E. C. 


MARK LANE AND CLOCK STAND 
OLD CORN EXCHANGE 


Telegraphic Address: “* 


LOAVES LONDON.” 
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TASKER & CO. 
10 Marx LanE LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraph Address: ‘‘Floury’’ London. 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 
Agents for Cain Mill Co., Atchison, Kan. 


Acme Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Noblesville Milling Co. \Noblesville, Ind. 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO,, LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST axpv - DUBLIN 


Cables: “Pollock,” Belfast. “Pillsbury,” Dublin. 


P. C. VIS & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


“Visco,” Amsterdam. 





WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


CORN AND FLOUR 
FACTORS 


OFFICES: 
No. 1 Muscovry Court LONDON 


Stands: {BR Old co Hpehenes. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,” hog 


DONALD MACALISTER 
& CO., Lr. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR 


BELFAST 
C. I. F. business preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘Staunch.”’ 


GERHARD POLAK 
AMSTERDAM 


‘IMPORTER OF SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
CORN AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cable Address: 


“BARTA.” 





JOSEPH WILES & SON, Lro. 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTOFFS 


2 Catherine Court, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange, LONDON 
Cable Address: “Middlings. 


R. & H. HALL, LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


WESTPOPT, IRELAND 


D. V. D. ZEE, JR. 


R. GRIPPELING 


J. PONCKE 


VAN DER ZEE & GRIPPELING 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


AMSTERDAM 


ROTTERDAM 


CABLE ADDRESS: “BIJGRIP,” AMSTERDAM. 





P. H. ZUPPINGER 


FLOUR 
IMPORTER 


59 MarRK LaNE 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 


““ZUPPINGER,” London. 


W. & G. T. POLLEXFEN & co. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR AND MAIZE CARGOES 


ALSO BRAN AND OATMEAL 
SLIGO, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Pollexfen,”’ Sligo. 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
BAKERS’ GRADES A SPECIALTY 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: 


ROTTERDAM 


“ Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam. 





KRUGER, DARSIE & CO. 
FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
18 Bruwxswick St. LIVERPOOL 


Also, Corn Exch > Bids. M hester, and in 
Cinimpaiitianile aide invited. 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
DUBLIN 
Rosemary St., Belfast. 
‘Cork. 


86 South Mall, 
Baaxonss:{ Mark Lane, London, E. 0. 
ye Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange. 


Oable Address, “Byrne,” Dublin. 


4 CoPpE St. 


Cc. MOERBEEK 


FLOUR 
IMPORTER 


AMSTERDAM 


O. I. F. business solicited. Riverside Code. 
Cable Address: “Moerbeek,” Amsterdam. 





M. WITSENBURG, JR. 
IMPORTER 
AMSTERDAM AND HELDER 


HOLLAND 
Oable Address, “Witburg-Amsterdam.” 





WM. MCKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL 


IMPORTERS OF LOW GRADE FLOUR, 
MILLERS’ OFFAL AND ALL 
FEEDINGSTUFFS. 


MUNSTER, SIMMS & CO, 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Telegraph Address: BELFAST 


“Palmas.” 





TAPSCOTT, KITCHEN & NEVILLE 


IMPORTERS OF 
MILLERS’ OFFAL, FLOUR AND ALL 
FEEDSTUFFS 


LIVERPOOL 


CLOTWORTHY & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 





PIET PENN 
GRAIN AND FLOUR IMPORTER 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Pietpenn,” Rotterdam. 





DONSZELMANN & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, GRAIN aynp FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ALSO LINSEED OIL CAKES 


NICOLA KOECHLIN & CO. 


MERCHANT MILLERS 
AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 


Established 1856. O.1I. F. business solicited. 
Send us large baking samples. Riverside Code. 
joardman, Troy, New York. 
References Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam. 





Codes: Riverside, A B C and Al. Teggeee sade BELFAST ROTTERDAM Cable Ada rthwestern, Miller, Minneapolis. 
Cable Address: “Kitchen,” Liverpool. Cable Address: “Donszelman,” Rotterdam. able ress: “Koechlin, The ague. 
JOH. G. A. KOOPMANS Established 1877 A puBoURCa PLOUVIER & CO. 


JOHAN KOOPMANS & CO. 


AMERICAN IMPORT AN 


Fiour Importers and Millers’ Agente. 
Dealers in Human and Animal 


D COMMISSION BUSINESS 
AMSTERDAM 


Desire to correspond with Spring — Wi inter Wheat } Baile, Manufacturers of Breakfast Cereals and similar 


articles, Producers of Horse and 


tock Ho 
specialty. A B C and Riverside Codes used. Satin Address 


Reference, The 


Starch Manufacturers. Introduction of novelties a 
Rl ae Amsterdam. 
Northwestern iller. 


LEDEBOER & VAN DER HELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Samples and correspondence solicited. 
C. I. F. business preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Helboer, Rotterdam.”’ 


ANTWERP NEUSS-AM-RHINE 
BELGIUM GERMANY 


AGENTS IN FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Specialty: Cottonseed Meal and Cake, Linseed 
Oil Cake, Bran, Malt Sprouts, ete. 


‘ ‘Plouvier,”’ Antwerp. 
Cable Address { « ‘Plouvier,’’ Neuss. 





ESTABLISHED 1854 


H. F. OSIECK 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTER 


Does a C. I. F. and consignment business. 
Makes offers and advances on samples. 
References 4 Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mil 


Cable Address: 


AMSTERDAM 


ls Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


( Lippmann, Rosenthal & Co., Bankers and Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam. 


“Osieck,”’ Amsterdam, 


A. JACOBS, ROTTERDAM 


CONTINENTAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 

FOR FIRST-CLASS 
AMERICAN FLOUR MILLS 


Cable Add 
TMPORT,” ROTTERDAM. 


KAHN & SCHOEN 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
FEEDINGSTUFFS TRADE 
SprecrauTy—Bran, Middlings, Rye Feed, Dried 
Brewery and Distillery Grains, Malt Sprouts, 


Kiln Sprouts, Linseed and all other Cakes, ete. 
Telegr: nschoen. Established, 1885. 





W. H. WICHERLINK 


FRIED. WILH. GUTT 


J.C. GROOTJAN 


FLOUR I 


MPORTER 


AMSTERDAM 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Cable Address: ‘‘Groo7Jan,’’ Amsterdam, 





ESTABLISHED 1674 


ALTONA BROTHERS 


FLOUR AND GRAINS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SWORN BROKERS AND MILLERS’ AGENTS 


ROTTERDAM 
Samples and correspondence solicited. 


References furnished. 
Cable Address: “‘Altona,”’ Rotterdam. 


EUGENE M, JANSSENS & CO. 
FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Telegraphic / Address: ANTWERP 
LF.’ 


ADOIL 





Established since 1868. 


J. TAS EA 


Riverside Code used. 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOUR, BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, Grits, RED-Doa, Low-GRADE 
LOUR, CEREALS, GRAINS, LINSEED MEAL AND CAKE, Ere. 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, OLLAN. D. 


Consignments and CO. I, F. correspondence solicited. 

wenteche Bonkeongniqine Hon Bankers, Amsterd 

denstein, B. London; Knauth, h, Nac hod & Epehne, New Yous 
peuhalanes Hoss. & Felts: Mee Veoks The Worthwenens Wilke 


References: Bw 


io (ctor dom 


Cable Addresses: { nae, Amaterd 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
ROTTERDAM 
Samples and correspondence solicited. 


First-class references. 
Cable Address: *’Felixhen Rotterdam.” 





P. J. VALKEAPAA 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTER 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: “TRADER.” 
Bankers: Finlands Bank. 





LISSONE & 


RADEMAKER 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEEDING STUFFS 


©. L. F. business solicited. 
Riverside Code used. Cable Address : 


“Jos AMSTERDAM.” 


AMSTERDAM 








HENRY P. NEWMAN 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT AND BROKER 


HAMBURG 


BERLIN 
Neue Friedrich Strasse, 45. 


ANTWERP 


Cable Address: “Durgem, Hamburg.”—“ Hellespont, Berlin.”—“Grainmen, Antwerp.” 


14 Place de Meir. 


—_——~- 
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ADOLEF GOLDSCHMIDT 
LEIPSIG, GERMANY 


BRAN MERCHANT) 


R ~ ae 1890, 

1 ? iverside, ib 

CODES: ) Staudt & Hundius. 
Private Code. 


CABLE ADDREss: “KLEIEGOLD.” 





STEINHARDT & CO. “ 
Cable address, “OTTOMADSEN.” 
HAMBURG NEW ORLEANS 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND CAKE OTTO MADSEN 
J: Sa" and Distillers’ Grains and all COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


BRAN DEPARTMENT 
Samples and offers of Bran solicited. 
Oable Address: Steineich,” Hamburg. 


IMPORTER AND WHOLESALE 
DEALER IN 


FLOUR, CORNMEAL, 
CORN FLAKES AnpD 
BREWERS’ GRITS. 





CARL LIEBER 
SELLING AGENT 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AND OIL 


Samples and offers of 
COTTONSEED CAKE 
and other oil cakes solicited. 


Cable Address: BREMEN 


**Rebeil Bremen.”’ 





JORGEN NISSEN 
IILELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


CASH BUYER 
GENERAL IMPORTER 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


First-class American and European references. 
Cable Address: “Jornissen.: 


JOHN M. TURNER 


SALESMAN 
FOR EUROPE 


HAMBURG 
Cable address: “Renrut Hamburg.” 


STREIT’S HOTEL 





H. J. DUNCAN 


VALPARAISO ann BUENOS AIRES 


ANDREAS GIESE 


GRAIN, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
FLOUR anp GRITS 
EXPORTER OF 
KIEL, GERMANY MIDDLINGS, BRAN, 
Cable Address: MILL SCREENINGS, LINSEED, 
“Andreas Giese, Kiel.”’ LINSEED CAKE, ETC. 








IMPORTER OF 


. ii _ 
FRANTS BAY apart FLOUR, BRAN, GRAIN 
FRANTSBAY. and OIL CAKES 


COPENHAGEN 





A. FAVIER 


AGENT IN 
GRAIN, CAKES AND FEED 


LOHSE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF BRAN AND COTTON: 
CAKES 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Open to represent first-class houses in GRAIN. 


LILLE, FRANCE 


Cable Address: ‘““FAVIERUS.” 








JOSEPH OHAPMAN, J 


JaMEs W. Rayo. - Wm. H. Sune w. es — yaaa a 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Capital, $1,000, .. 
Surplus and Profi 8, $400,000. 
Cable Address, Northwest. ” 


WERNER 6¢ CIA. 


Office for embarkation, 
ROSARIO, SAN LORENZO, 1070. 


Millers of SUPERIOR WHEAT 
FLOUR produced only from the 
BEST BARLETTA WHEAT. 


Correspondence solicited to 


Villa Casilda, Argentine Republic. 


Seaboard bill of lading given. 
Capacity, 900 bags of 90 kilos. 


Mills at Villa Casilda and . 
San Urbano, (Melincué) } Province of Santa Fé. 


Does a General Banking Business. 








Molino ‘“‘San Urbano”’ 





San Urbano (Melincué.) 





OMUHLEN ACTIENGESELLSOHAPT P C. PAUL 
UR MILL, PEARL BARLEY atents RICHARD PAUL 


FLOUR 
Mote Goarees. | Trade-Marks avi ¢ Pall 
Copyrights 


Brands: U. A. C.—Five Roses—Arpad. eitors 
Patents procured in all countries. 


Sol 
755-765 Fone Court 


Produces the best Hungarian Flour. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Exports to all parts of the world high-grade flour 
and feeding-stuffs. Write for offers. 


THE EXPORTER’S GUIDE=HINTS ON EXPORTING 


@invaluable to the beginner in the export trade and very useful to 
the experienced. QAny mill owner who is a subscriber to the 
Northwestern Miller can secure a copy of it by simply asking for it. 


SIXTH EDITION. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BEST 
— USE 


THE 
MANUFAC- 
= 


CEREAL 
FOODS. 


Prcthopecs he 
Ertract of Malt “: 


STRONGER AND PURER THAN ANY OTHER MALT EXTRACT MADE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


THE FREIHOFER VIENNA BAKING COMPANY, 


24th and Master St., - 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SAMSON TURBINE 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO DRIVING ALL KINDS OF 


MILLING MACHINERY. 











Special features: We also build 
High Speed and ENGINES 
Efficiency. 

Great Power aud 





and Strength. 
Steady Motion. 


BOILERS 











Upright and Horizontal 
from 3 Horse Power up. 


We guarantee our turbines. 
Write Dept. T for catalogue. 


JAMES LEFFEL & 00, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 





Automatic Weighing 


The Best Machine is the Cheapest. 
We Weigh Your Wheat Accurately. 












Quotations made for sale of ma- 
chines outright or for the use of 
them on low rental basis, on 
application. 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
MACHINE CoO., 


Green’and Bay Streets, 
Jersey City, N.J.,U.S.A. 
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We believe the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. No others will be advertised knowingly by us.—The Northwestern Miller. 








JOHN WASHB 


A. HUH UR 
Vice- Premdens. 


N, 
President. 


P. B. SMITH, 
Treasurer. 


A. C. SMITH, 
Secretary. 


HUHN ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICE, 


NEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


1,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING 
WHEAT ENABLES US TO SUPPLY THE MILLING TRADE 
WITH THE PARTICULAR GRADES OF WHEAT WANTED 
AND CUSTOMERS ORDERING A SPECIAL QUALITY 
CAN DEPEND UPON GETTING THAT AND NO OTHER, 


CAPITAL, 


$200.000.00, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





The Van Dusen-Harrington Co., 
COMMISSION, 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ann DULUTH 


GRAI 


CABLE ADDRESS, ANDREWS, MINNEAPOLIS. 


2nd CLEAR 


ANDREWS & CU., MINNEAPOLIS. 


Write for samples and prices. 
Cable Address: ‘““VANTON.” 











Portus B WRARE, 
President. 


CHARLES A. WEARE, 
Vice-President. 


WEARE COMMISSION CO., 


Chicago, Ill. Established, 1862. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS, BONDS. 


Chicago Board of Trade. 

New York Produce Exchange. 
Dulpth Board of Trade. 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 


Minneapolis Representatives: HERBERT MCNAMEE, 
IrA G, ANDREWS, ELisHa D. ELy. 

{ New York Stock Exchange 

( Chicago Stock Exchange 

131 Guaranty Bldg. and 410 Cham. of Commerce. 


Members 


Private wire connection 5 


Ames-Brooks Co., 


Recetversana Wheat, Flax, Barley, 
Shippers of...and Other Grains. 


Chamber Commerce, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. Wehmann & Co., 
mio Exporters. 


Cable Address: 
“Wehmann, Minneapolis” 


201 Board of Trade, 
Duluth, Minn. 




















SUPERIOR facilities for buying or selling futures in 
all markets and on all grain. The trade of millers 
and elevator men given special attention. 
We also buy and sell spot grain, having expert judges 
to act as buyers for millers and others needing a partic- 
ular quality of grain. 


TRADE OF 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., 


Clear and Low Grade Flour |) PROPRIETORS 


Grain and Millfeed. || GEE MILL. 


Daily capacity, 100 tons feed. Try our Sharps, 
Germ Middlings and White Mount- 


ain Cream Middlings. I NNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Rye Flour. 


We make strictly pure goods, and 
can quote low prices on mixed or 
full car loads. Wealso manufacture 
Graham Flour, Granulated Cornmeal, 
Ground Feed, etc. 


The North Star Feed & Cereal Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MILLERS ! MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New York Stock Exchange. STOCKS, BONDS, 

CHEM Sicommerce. GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
M. G. RANKIN & CO. 220°castanty Bide” Minncapots 
MILLSTUFFS 


WHALLON, CASE & Co., 
Chicago Board of Trade, 
New York and Chicago. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET. 





Established in 1880. 


hia Burg & Co. 
GRAIN FLOUR MILLFEED 


Good facilities for supplying mills 
with choice soft and hard wheat, 


Correspondence Solicited from Domestic and 
Foreign Buyers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour. 
Cable Address: 
Riverside Code, 1890. 


“‘ANNANBURG.”’ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








D. E. Smith & Co., 


Cable Address: “Dansmith.” D 
Riverside Code, 1890. St. Louis, Mo. 


All Grades Hard-Winter-Sott FLOURS 


MILLING 
WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Let us send samples. 











W. L. STEVENS, Chapin G Co., 
FLOUR Millfeed. 
EX PO RTE R. Boston, smerny ae Minneapolis, 
os rg eed - MINNEAPOLIS. “Philadelphia, St.Louis.” 
BUTCHER & CO., Gamissio Milling Wheat 


210 Godfrey Block, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
BROKERS IN 


WATSON & CO. GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS. 


evr ate wins to all leoding martes > the best facilities for handling speculative and hedging 
business. Correspondence solicit embers New York Stock Ex. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Reference, 
Sesurue Bank. Our Speciaity. Let us send you Samples. 








BRAN 


AND 


MIDDLINGS 


Ask for Samples and 
prices delivered your city 


WAYLAND-WRIGHT GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 
BRANCHES 
22 Produce Exchange, New York City. 
424 Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 
619 Chamber of Commerce, Boston 


























It Will Pay Any Mill 


to have a good wheat buyer in the market 
nearest to the source of supply. We can 
refer to the largest mills of the country. 
Write for samples and prices of straight 
country hard, soft, or white winter or 
white spring wheat. 


The Moffatt Commission Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


F. W. GOEKE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN AND FEED. 


22 North Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Cable Address: ““GorKECO.” 








Our Monogram Mixed Feed is heavy and the best in the 
market. It is growing in popularity. 


Mixed Feed, iis 


420-21 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Let us filla trial H. 6, FERTI6 & CO., mrneeereus, 


Milling Wheat 
Sample Corn 


Orders 
Solicited 


Reference: National Bank of Commerce. 


The Bradenbaugh Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





C. M. BELTZ & CO,*iss*@ Flour and Feedstuffs. 


Correspondence Solicited 
Riverside Code, 1890. Minneapolis, Minn. from Domestic and 


Members Chicago, Kansas City and St. Joseph Boards of Trade. 


C. A. — Grain Co. 


Country Run Mill Wheat. 
Corn, Oats and Rye. 





Cable Address: ‘BELcO.” Foreign buyers. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
HALLET & CO. Graio, [ een heres ct Oommen 
Minacapolis, Mino, Stocks, Members} 8: Louis erchante Eechanee, =. JOHN W. ECKHART¢ CO," 
Flour Exchange. Guaranty Bldg. Provisions. | Duluth Board of Trade. . — and Carroll Ave cae, iLL. 





Buyers and sellers of all kinds of 
Flour, Millfeed and Screenings. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn, 


The Chambers-Mackay Co., 


Established 1890, 








+ FLO 


Advances made or Vonsignments. 

Eastern Accounts Solicited. 

CAPACITY, 25,000 BBLS. oo 
Ca 


4 re =. 








— 


oo 
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PIESER-LIVINGSTON Co. 


Flour Buyers _ sena samples. 


Commission Merchants 





We allow ten days’ free storage on consignments. 


Direct shipments to 15th and Johnson Sts, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





BY THE BALE OR IN CAR LOTS. 
WRITE aes PRICES. 


FOR 
MILLING 
PURPOSES. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 
Offices: West Taylor 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


and the River. 





Bartlett, Frazier & Co. 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


CHICAGO. 


ALL GRADES and 
VARIETIES of 
SPRING and 
HARD WINTER 
WHEATS for 
MILLERS. 











the best of the crop. 


It’s no wonder that millers everywhere are using 
our ‘‘GOLD EAGLE”’ spring wheat. 


mencuants, ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 


It’s absolutely 


77 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO. 














B. A. JACOBY. H. M. BOGERT. 


Cowing & Roberts, ESTABLISHED 1866. 
Commission Merchants,|JACOBY & BOGERT, 


FLOUR, GRAIN and FEED. Successors to 8. JACOBY. 


416 PRODUCE EXCHANGE FLOUR 


go ps oe ag NEW YORK, 18 Broadway, New York. 


Wm. T. Reynolds & Co. 


Distributers of WESTERN 
GRAIN and MILLFEED 


Correspondence solicited. 
Send samples and prices. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Jas. R. Turner. O. F. Miller. John T. Morris. 


ISAAC H. REED & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


FOR THE SALE OF 


FLOUR and GRAIN. 
Consignments solicited. 


222 Produce Exchange. NEW YORK. 


he - —— FOR 
ruits, Beans, s, 
Buckwheat, etc., EXPORT. 


C. F. COFFIN & CO., 


If in the market, write us. 47 Peari St., 
Cable Address: “PONGEE.” NEW YORK. 





WANTED 


MILLFEED fa" 


State size of sacks and send samples and prices. 


Empire Grain & Elevator Co., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


WM. S. HILLS CO. 
FLOUR FEED 


BOSTON. 





HoH. A. THISSELL, 
Exporter of Spring and Winter 
Fiour and Milifeed 


Address all correspondence, 
122 Broad St., New Barge U.S.A. 


seaboard 
asker Oity Milli <= ment guarants ed. 
Gaunt Boll Bone Brope. Cable dress, 
Philedelpeie font “Thissell.” 


HOMINY FEED 


Send us samples and prices. We handle all grades and are always in the market. 


M. F. Baringer, ¢ 50%: Philadelphia, Pa. 


109 Chamber of Commerce. 











EXPORTERS OF 
GRAIN, CEREALS 
AND FEEDSTUFFS. 


Hancock & Company 


The Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Foreign Agents Wanted. 





A SPECIALTY MADE 
OF HANDLING 
FLOUR FOR CHICAGO 


SHIPMENTS DIRECT 
FROM THE MILLS. 


FLOUR 


AND EASTERN MARKETS. HENRY B. SMITH, 
Royal Ins. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EXPORTER FOR 
A FEW LEADING MILLS 
OF THE NORTHWEST. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
‘‘SODBURY.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


WILLIS C. MACNUTT WILLIAM F. BREY 


FRANK K. MILLER 


RPLOUR 


SUCCESSORS TO J. W. SUPPLEE & Co. Member New Took : Produce Exchange , m 
ember Commercia change, adelphia, 
FLOUR Room 426 Bourse Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Correspondence solicited. PHILADELPHIA. 


MACNUTT & BREY 


1831-33 Market St. 





PETERSEN BROS. & CO., 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Flour Exporters, 
89 Board of Trade, 





Low Grades 
Mill Feeds, 


The American Cereal Co, 


DISTRIBUTERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Flour “* 


Can give better service than any one 
in Chicago. Send samples. 


V. THOMPSON, 


Room 86, 92 La Salle St. CHICAGO. 


GEORGE S. BRIDGE 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANT IN 


FLOUR - GRAIN - MILLFEED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





98 Board of Trade Bldg. 





ARMOUR & CO., 
GRAIN BUYERS, 


205 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 


A. 0. SLAUGHTER & C€0., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
COMMISSION. 


Milling Wheat a Specialty. 





A.W. HOLMES & Co., 
Grain Merchants. 


We make a specialty of choice mill- 
ing grades of spring and winter 
wheat. Write for samples. 

717 ROYAL INS. BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade and Mil- 
waukee of © 








Established, 1852. 


T. D. RANDALL é CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


FLOUR, GRAIN and HAY 


T. D, RANDALL 92 Board of Trade Bldg. 
C. H. RANDALL 
CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM ROGERS 


NEW YORK. Send samples and quotations. 


118-114 Produce Exchange. 





FLOUR 








Larrowe Milling Co., 


Cable Address: 
“Larrowe.” 


NEW YORK. 


Cash Buyers 
of Grain. 


227 Produce 
Exchange. 





James Hay. George Hay. William J. Wilson. 


JAMES HAY & CO., 
Commission Merchants. 


Codes: A. B. C., Riverside and Robinson's Cipher 


John Magor & Son, 


MERCHANT MILLERS 


FLOU R, Representing wile ie Minnesota, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Manitoba an ntario. 
River F GRA RAIN AND FEED. Members Montreal Board of Trade. 
a cents, Philadelphia. MONTREAL, CANADA. 





Send Mail Samples/Milwaukee Elevator Co., 


MILLFEED AND FLOUR —— Milwaukee, Wis. 
for mixed car lots for country trade. Milling Wheat 


SHANE BROS. CO., Philadelphia. and Rye a specialty. 

















The New American Turbine 


STILL IN THE LEAD. 


On May 27 and 28, 1898, we tested at the Holyoke Testing 
Flume one of our 86-inch Special New American Turbines, 
attaining an efficiency of 86.36 per cent, the highest percentage 
of useful effect ever obtained b ar turbine, and giving the 
highest power ever obtained by any 36-inch wheel tested at 
Holyoke. The result of the test at different gateages is 
given below: 





Rev. Cubic 
Head per |feetper| Horse| Per 
minute | second| Power | cent. 

















Whole Gate. 16.72 | 148.00 | 114.90 | 180.90 | 88.09 
16-16 16.99 | 149.50 | 107.26 | 177.22 | 85.81 
% “ 16.96 | 152.00 | 100.00 | 166.18 | 86.86 
l-16 17.08 | 160.50 | 97.69 | 161.77 | 85.89 
-. - 16.94 | 199.00 | 91.21 | 147.70 | 84.85 
go 17.44 | 142.75 | 74.55 | 114.86 | 77.96 





AVERAGE EFFICIENCY, 83.91 PER CENT. 


A blue-print facsimile of the full report will be sent to 
interested parties on application. 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 
No. 20 South Ludlow St. DAYTON, OHIO. 
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DAILY CAPACITY, 


THE LARGEST MILLERS 
IN THE 7,500 BBLS. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 












Special Appointment ‘a 
(idillers 
fo 
bis Royal 
bighness L 






Che Prince of 
— Uales 










THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Limited, 


; MILLS AND OFFICES 
at MONTREAL anpb WINNIPEG, opis 
‘na CANADA. Kenge? 


Ocuves 
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“UNIFORMITY AND PURITY” 


are the distinguishing qualities of the KEEWATIN Brands 


BEST PATENT ann PATENT 


BECAUSE this sterling flour is made only from best grades 
of Manitoba hard wheat bought direct from farmers at our 
own elevators throughout the Canadian Northwest. Our 
mill at Keewatin is THE LARGEST MILL IN THE WHOLE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 


MONTREAL - « CANADA 
DAILY CAPACITY, 5,000 BBLS. SS}= 


CODES: RIVERSIDE, 1890; ABC 4th and Sth edition. 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘‘HASTINGS,’’ MONTREAL. 


























REGISTERED 


PATEN T 
140 LBS. 


3 
' ’ 
: 
WALLA TESST ES RAUUEALERRRLEEE 




















== WHEN A BAKER BUYS = 








MILLENNIUM FLOUR 


you will usually find that he is an enterprising 
up-to-date baker, who takes a pride in his work, 
one who has considered all sides of the question 
and knows that a poor flour is dear at any price, 
while a perfectly “dependable” flour like Millen- 
nium is the most profitable for him in the long run. 


WM. VERNON & SONS, LIVERPOOL, 


THE MILLENNIUM MILLERS. 











Lake Huron & Manitoba Milling Co., Ltd. 


The Best Mills and the Latest Methods. 
Manitoba Hard Wheat Used Exclusively. 


The Hodd & Cullen Milling Co., Ltd., 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


WINTER 





GODERICH, CANADA. oe Seeeay fe 
Manufacturers of oan MILLER peueenee 
H IG H _GRA D E Nicollet Island Boiler Works, 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS tere 
Capacity, 1,200 Bbls. per day. , High Pressure Boilers 


A SPECIALTY. 





Repair work promptly done. 
Estimates furnished on applicati 
Correspondence selicited. MINNEAPOLIS, MINK, 














WATCH FOR 


Advertisement 
innext issue 


SPROUT WALDRON & Co, 


Depr.E —— Muncy Pa. 


















ROLLS 





—— 


Reground and 
Corrugated. 


§T. Louis, Mo. — 








| ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISH TCLCA)| vs ses, 








and Belting. 
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Established is8ss. 


Proprietors of... 

Kehlor Mill, E. St. Louis, 
Daily Capacity, 3,000 bbls. 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour. 


KEHLOR BROTHERS, MILLERS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S. A. 


Proprietors of. 


Rex Mill, Kaneas City. 
Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls. 
Hard Wheat Flour. 











KANSAS CITY FLOUR CO. 


HENRY M. WIBRACHT & CO. 


FLOUR 


304-5 Lyceum Bldg. KANSAS CITY, M0. 





EXPORTERS of . 


OATMEAL and 
ROLLED OATS. 


Cable Address: 
“STOBIE.’ 


Greeting 


A Measly Shame! 


That 
All Mills 
Cannot Make 
Such Strong, Dry, 





Perfect Quality. 





STOBIE CEREAL MILLS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


BRAND-DUNWOODY MILLING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 


HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Correspondence solicited. Daily capacity, 500 Bbls. 
General Offices, JOPLIN, MO., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘““Dunwoody.”’ 





fortune 





At the close of a twelvemonthb of good 


INTEGRITY 


fills the wassail born and pledges a 
bealtb to its friends— 
some of them old, all of them true. 


Investigate ! 
Try us! 


Watson [ill Co., 


Wichita, Kansas. 


some of them new, 1,000 baryels daily. 





Camp Spring Mill Co. INTEGRITY Eclipse Roller Mills 
N05 ene initncie — le means to make many more friends in the CRAIG, MO. 


; Manufacturers of Kansas Hard Wheat 
High Grade Winter Wheat Flour. year just begun. To know four, corn meal and all kinds of feed. 
M N ILL, - stern and fore correspondence 
Germinaamense Waleed. invited. Cable address, “Stonhous.” 
: INTEGRITY 





kansas TLOUR 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS. 
Cable: “Williamson.” 


througb us. 





Best Grades 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Kelley Milling Co. Ong Ee. 


Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 





is to be its friend. Get to know it | 


The KANSAS MILLING 
—€ EXPORT CO., 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





THE EAGLE MILLING 6O., 
KANSAS HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


Foreign and domestic aperenpene- 
ence solicit 


NEWTON, KANSAS. 


For a Uniform Hard Wheat Flour 


“© Hungarian 
High Patent. 


Cable: “EAGLE.” 




















Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 





Capacity, 2,000 bbls. 








OF SURPASSING EXCELLENCE 


“A & K’s Best” 


A Flour Made for Getting and Keeping Trade. 


ARMS & KIDDER, Kansas City, Mo. 


POLAR BEAR 


A FLOUR OF QUALITY. 
MADE FROM KANSAS TURKEY WHEAT. 


The New Era Milling Co.,A*tansas co» € 

















A NEW Wents $0 
KANSAS MILL “""” RANGAS HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


THE SECURITY MILLING CO., 


ABILENE, KANSAS. 




















R.T.DAVIS MILL & MFG. CO, 


sSsT. JOSEPH, MoO., U. S. A. 
Located in the Center of the Missouri and Kansas Hard and Soft Wheat Sec- 
tion. This is the finest and most modern Mill west of the Mississippi river. 


ally Capac 1,00 Bos. Yee. A SRSA NU 





Carter, Shepherd & Co., 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


Eagle Mills, 


fics Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flours. 


Foreign and Domestic,Trade Solicited. Capacity, 500 Bbls per Day, 
















SSloritic 


TPIS JUTE YY 








capaciry CLYDE, KANSAS. 
500 BBLS. 
CABLE: CLXDESTY RIVERSIDE & BRON OS COME 











ong 
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Clifton Roller Mills 


E. TEMPLE, Proprietor. 


A Few Good Eastern Buyers Wanted. 


CLIFTON, KANSAS. 








THE CAIN MILL CO. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS. 


Solicits correspondence with all -buyers. 


High Grade Kansas Flour. 1 


Victor A. CAIN, Mgr. Satisfaction 
New York Office, 


Room E-7 Produce Exchange Annex. 


guaranteed. 


‘CYCLONE PATENT 


IS A 


FULL YARD WIDE 


White Lily i goo ta all that 


ANSAS FLOUR. 


Ellinwood Mill & Elevator, 
Ellinwood, 
Kansas. 





KIMPLER & KAUSER, 
Proprietors. 


J. B. BUSS FLOUR MILLS. 


Highest awards at Pan-American Ex- 
position and St. Louis Fair, 1901: 








vas é eo 7 


va v3 14 5 16 


le 212 3 ale 2i5 3i6 2/7 218 2/9 S10 Sit Sia SIS 314 315 36 








Goodlander Milling Co., 


Manufacturers of high-grade 
WINTER WHEAT 


FLOUR 


FORT SCOTT, 
KANSAS. 


Branch office and warehouse, Birmingham, Ala. 





Arkansas City Milling Go., 


KANSAS FLOUR. 


For domestic and foreign trade. 
Daily capacity, 1,000 bbls. 
Correspondence ‘invited. 


ARKANSAS CITY KANSAS. 


NY 








A good standard to go by in 
measuring values of flour. 


CENTURION is a mighty good straight. 
ene Clear, is another good one. 


UWRITE 


DAVID B. KIRK G CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“TABLE QUEEN," Soft Winter Wheat Patent. 
For Brands { “HOME FRIEND,” Hard Winter Wheat Pateni. 


sSsT. LOUIS, MO. 





PLAINVILLE MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


PLAINVILLE, KANSAS. 


A modern mill, fully equipped for 
the manufacture of asuperior grade of 
KANSAS FLOUR from Pure Dark Tur- 
key Hard Winter Wheat for foreign and 
domestic trade. 





: : Teal, ae ee 
Having incre 2,000 bbls daily 
Turkey Hard and Missouri Soft.Wheat 


Flour we desire to hear from eastern 
and foreign buyers of all grades Flour. 


JOHN F. MEYER 6G SONS, 


Mills, Springfield, Mo. General Office, 
Cable Address, Meyersons. LaClede Bldg. St. Louis. 














© MOST MILLING CO 


OTTO, SWALLER 


KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S. A. 


SALES AGENTS 


I. M. YOST MILLING CO., Hays City, Kan. 


CAPACITY, 1,000 BBLS. 


Elevators at Hays City, Ellis, Victoria, Toulon. 









cfur ef pi 
Se 2 ee 2 A ee 2 ee ee ee ee 


Riverside Code. Robinson Cipher. 


 fatina, 7 
KANSAS. 





NSAS 





a 


ANDARD GRAINS Ming 





Kansas Hard Wheat Flour. 











Aug. J. Bulte, 


(Successor to Meyer & Bulte) 


Proprietor of WHITE SWAN. MILLS: 


een. 
Cable Address:-“Swa 


MILL.’ 
Robinson and Riy eriide. 1890 Ceses. 





Manufacturer of 


Soft Winter 


Wheat Flours. 


Main Office, KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Lawrence Paper Manufacturing Co. 


PAPER & éaRvinincs. 
BOWERSOCK MILLING CO., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 








200 bbls Flour. 


Lukens Milling Co., Daily Capacity.......... {= pate Fae. 
MANUFACTURERS OF K E. LLY R be OS., 


; ss Manufacturers of EDGERTON, KANSAS. 
5 | High-g rade Kansas Flour) tien" tip sort wnt WHEAT FLOU 


for domestic and foreign trade. 
Covrespontmnes A tchison, Kansas. | ©orrespondence solicited. 


Cable Address: 
We Have Doubled Capacity |The Kelly & Lysle Milling Co., 


Foreign and Domestic buyers. Doty etqnotiy, 
1 B00 Li Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Hutchinson Mill Co., Our KING OF KANSAS has been a leader 


‘ * for seventeen years and is the Standard for 
Miiard Wheat Flour Hutchinson, Kansas.| KANSAS HARD WHEAT FLOUR. Corre- 
Cable: “KINBUR.” spondence solicited. 


Samples submitted. 
““KELLYBROS.’ 








Northern Linseed 
Oil Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manufacturers of Strictly Pure Old Process 
The Abilene Milling Co., 


Capacity, 300 bbls. Abilene, Kansas. Oil Cake, Linseed Oil. 


Steel Storage & Elevator Construction Co. 


BUILDERS OF STEEL GRAIN ELEVATORS, = — = BUFFALO, N. “oe 


The Newest Mill in Kansas 


Started December 1 and now open 
for correspondence with eastern 
and foreign buyers. 














Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co, 


Corliss Engines 

Power Transmission Machinery 
Structural Steel Work 

Heavy Castings 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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»-LEADING MILLS OF TEXAS.¢ 














CAMERON MILL & ELEVATOR CO., 
HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


We have recently arranged excellent facilities for shipping flour 
Cable: ‘‘CAMERON.”’ 


DAILY CAPACITY, 2,000 BBLS. 


FROM SELECTED WHEAT 
4A SPECIALTY. 


for export via Gulf ports, and want to hear from foreign buyers. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 





Texas Star Flour 





Texas Star Rice Mills, 
Texas Star Grain Elevator. 


Mills, 


Galveston, Texas, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


Star Brand Flour. 


Domestic and Export Trade. 





The only mill in the United States which 
uses its own steamers for export. 





Galveston, West Indies & Pan American 
Steamship Company. Cable Address: 
“Reymershof.” A BC Code (fourth edi- 
tion), Baltimore Export, Watkins’, Riv- 
erside, Robinson’s, Kauffman’s, A-l, 
Lieber’s. 


1,000 Barrels Daily Capacity. 











LEADING MILLS OF OKLAHOMA. 











El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR. 


Foreign and Domestic 
Trade Solicited. El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Cable Address: “Humreno.” 


CHICKASHA MILLING CO. 
High Grade Hard Wheat Flour. 


Cable address, ‘‘Washita.” 


Foreign and Domestic : 
Trade Solicited. Chickasha, Ind. Ty. 


Capacity, 800 bbls. 




















Riverside Code. 
Robinson Cipher. 


JOHN J. BARTLETT, Manager. 
1121 No. 14th 8t. 








OMAHA, NEB., U. S.A. 


sate" WEBRASKA FLOU 
_ ee 


MILLFEEDS 
AND CORN 
PRODUCTS. 














WELLS, ABBOTT & NIEMAN, 


SCHUYLER, NEBRASKA. 


“‘eeeoreo NORTHERN SPRING WHEAT and RYE. 


(Maize) Kiln-Dried, Degerminated BREw- 
ERS’ MEAL, Table Meal, Hominy, Grits, 
HoMINy FEED, and WHEAT BRAN. 

CABLE: “WELLSMAN.” 











sty, LINCOLN MILL GO. 


Manufacturers of Hard 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


Kearney Flour Mills & Elevator 
Millers of Hard Wheat 


(Platte Valley Turkey.) 





4 Winter and Hard Spring 
‘Wheat Flour for all 
Markets. Try our popu- 
lar brands, “Nebraska 





Capacity, 500bbIs. 
THE MEDFORD MILL &|W,§, Cleveland Elevator Building Co. 





Guarantee our grades not EXCELLED. 
Export and domestic business solicited. 
Riverside Code. Robinson Cipher. 











eet ELEVATOR CO. INCORPORATED. ne Bestand’' Honest Abe.” Cnife LAineem: Kearney, Nebraska, U. S.A. 
High-grade Hard Wheat Flour ee ; MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS oF] 
For D tic and Foreign Trade. ‘ rane i 
our cnet oT Domestic and Foreign Trade. | General Contractors ana Builders 4 MAEND FER BROS ST, POLL: MILL BRUSHES, sem ror 
Write for Samples. Our Specialty: Grain Elevators—Frame. MINN. 


Medford, Okla., U.S.A. 


Iron Clad, or Absolutely Fire Proof. A My DW Moll ore R BROS: 


' CATALOG UE. | 























HIS VIEW OF THE IMPROVED PURI- 
fier shows the tubes at the head end te 
of the machine which filter the out- 
side air the length of the sieve frame, 
and the Wilson Tubular Dust Collector. 
The principal of the Whitmore Improved Purifier is 
maintained the same as in the well-known Whit- 
more Purifiers. 


HARMON-WHITMORE CoO., 


JACKSON, MICH. 





ea WHITMORE 





tM PROVED PURIFIER 














Give Your Packer 
A Merry Christmas and 
A Glad New Year 


LINK-BELT SUPPLY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Caldwell’s Stee! Conveyors, 
Belting, Buckets and Bolts, 
Wood Split Pulleys, Rope Drives, 
Atias Engines and Bollers. 


IN STOCK FOR 
| 
| Paper—Cotton—Burlaps. | IMMEDIATE 
The best sacks your money can buy. | DELIVERY. 
RIEGEL SACK COMPANY, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















VGWCIBLE 


ral’! Mut out “3RhM pyck? 7 
NVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER (244 


INV 
SILVER CREEK.NY 


Minneapolis Agent, 9°. B- SocoTT, Hotel 





ee 





~—— 








~~ 
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LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN. 





LEADING MILLS OF THE DAKOTAS 



























a —Ss 
IT IS NOT SURPRISING 


atreer'? STOTT’S FLOURS 
who use 

are not satisfied with any other kinds. Something about 

Stott’s flour is worth more to them. 


DAVID STOTT, 
_Qe___DETROIT, MICHIGAN. gp 


VOIGTS ROYAL. 


BEST BY TEST. Manufactured by 
Is a high-grade soft winter The Voigt Milling Co., 


wheat flour. P 
Correspondence solicited. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Alma Paten 


* Member Anti-Adulteration League. 




















Alma Roller Mills, 


ALMA, MICH. 


Cable Address: ‘WRIGHTSELS ALMA.” 


ALBION MILLING CO., arson, micnican 


““ALBION,”’ ““WHITE DOVE,”’ 
“CITRONELLE,”’ ““LUCKY STAR.”’ 


Correspondence solicited. Cable Address: 
Quality and uniformity guaranteed. BATES.” 
*& Member Anti-Adulteration League. 


A Shining Success. No other flour so good 
for both bread and pastry. 
Walsh-DeRoo Milling Co., 
HOLLAND, MICH. 

From choicest Michigan wheat ex- 


‘ clusively. Direct correspondence so- 
] ver éa a én licited. Samples sent on application. 
HOLLY MILLING CO., Holly, Mich. 


HART BROS., 
MILLERS OF 
PURE "tn Ttermear FLOUR 
CLIPPED OATS. 


FLUSHING, MICH. 


Cable Address: ““MIOHART.”’ 

















The Huron Milling Co., 


oe HARBOR BEACH, MICH. 


SHORT PALMS AUT AAUSS ware 


Made from Selected White Winter Wheat, 
of a quality peculiar to this section. 
* Member Anti-Adulteration League. 





TRADE MARS 
Correspondence Solicited. 





JOHN C. LIKEN & CO., 


SEBEWAING, MICHIGAN, 
Millers of Choice 
Michigan Winter Wheat Flour. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Michigan Wheat 


is famous for producing the finest 
pastry flour. Get samples 
and prices from 
R. J. HAMILTON, 
White Pigeon, Mich, 








BRAND & HARDIN, 


SAGINAW MICH. 


"oF HIGH GRADE ‘tour 


* Members Anti-Adulteration League. fF 


Commercial Milling Co. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
WINTER F RY 
Solicit orders from carload bu. \e 
Write for prices. ae Demers 
DETROIT, MIOH. 











Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


MERCHANT AND EXPORT MILLERS 
OF NORTH DAKOTA WHEATS. 


ESPECIALLY FOR BAKERS’ USE 


Mills at Jamestown, 830-834 Guaranty Loan Bldg., 


Valley City and 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


W. H. STOKES 
MILLING CO. 


Results from our new mill 
have been highly satisfactory. 
A few more reliable cash cus- 
tomers are desired. None other 
need apply. The quality of 
our flours is seldom equaled 
and never excelled. 

Capacity, 600 bbls. per day. 





Grafton Roller Mill 


GRAFTON, N.D. 
W. C. LEISTIKOW, PROP. 


Merchant and Export Miller 


We make the most Glutinous 
Flour on the market, and invite a 
trial of it. 

Capacity, 600 bbls. 
Established 1872. 
J. A. DuNN, Manager. 








Strong Flours, 
Especially adapted for bakers and blending 
Correspondence solicited. 

Missouri Valley Milling Co., 


Capacity, 450 bbls. Bismarck and 
Cable Address: “Lyon.” Mandan. N.D 
Riverside and Robinson codes. 


WATERTOWN, S. D. 


W. H. STOKES, President. 
F. E. HAWLEY, Secretary. 


* Member Anti-Adulteration League. 


BUYERS 


ns & of uniform quality, write 
STRONG, BRIGHT FLOUR] us. capacity, 250 Bbls. 


should secure samples from 
ABERDEEN MILL CO., Aberdeen,S.D. LIDGERWOOD MILL CO., LIDGERWOOD, N.D. 


Daily capacity, 450 Bbls. 


Our St Point 
Isa rong Patent. 
WAGNER MILLING CoO., 
MILBANK, 8O. DAK. 








For a very Strong Flour 














Bakers and Exporters: 


I have a new mill, located in the best 
hard wheat section of North Dakota, 
and can offer a flour creamy white 
in color, of even granulation and su- 
perior strength. Samples sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


F. C. Zuelsdorf, Minto, N. D. 





For uniformity in grades 
and up-to-date methods, the 


66 . a n 
Excelsior rence tito cake.” 
EXCELSIOR MILL CO., 


Yankton, So. Dak. 


Sheyenne River Roller Mills. 


RUSTAD & KRESSE, Props. 


Heed Spring Wheat OORED, N.D 
Flours for all kinds of trade. 
Ask for samples. 











Adulterations and all kinds of analyses. 
COLUMBUS FooD LABORATORY, 

Suite 1482, 1408. 108 State St. 

CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Scientific Testing 
of Flour and Wheat 





















DON’T KICK... 


if your last job of Roll Corrugating and Grinding was not satis- 
factory; send them here next time, and we’ll guarantee you complete 


satisfaction—every way. 
ROLL CORRUGATING 
AND GRINDING 


is our specialty and with the most com- 
plete plant and equipment in the coun- 
try we can please you in both work- 
manship and price. 

We handle everything in Elevator 
and Flour Mill Supplies. 

Write us. 


STRONG & NORTHWAY MFG, Co, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The attention of the readers of the Northwestern Miller is especially called to the following new advertisements, which appear for the first time in this issue. 
Hereafter, these will he printed under appropriate headings, when possible, and will be found among the rest of the advertisements. T hey are placed in this posi- 
tion this week in order to properly introduce them to the trade, to which the Northwestern Miller heartily commends them. 


Wizard Purifiers | “\MEDIC AN” TRANSMssiON 


A Little Blue Book on Rope Transmission. Sent Free 
CAR-PULLER and SHOVEL ROPE 














Any mill, no matter what the size, system or capac- 
ity, will find one or more ““WIZARD”’ machines will 
prove an economical and profitable investment. 

The name ‘‘WIZARD’’ is aptly illustrated by a 
saving of over one-half in power, space and cost of 
repairs. 

Management changed, factory enlarged and re- 
modeled. Letters like this from every customer: 





Imperial Mills Flour, all grades. 


St. Catharines. The hedleyeSbaw Rolled Oats, 


Rolled Wheat 


Welland Mills 4 bbe eg 
. Coarse Grains. 
Thorold. Milling Co. ’ Chop and Mill Feeds 
Head Office,  capueaeislaeoed all varieties. 
Toronto. Capacity: 4,500 Bbls. Weekly. Graham Flour, etc. 


St. CATHARINES, ONT., Oct. 14th, 1902. 
The Davidson-Martin Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

Dear Sirs: We hereby hand you check, payment in full for the five 
No. 2'tW1zarpb” Purifiers which we purchased from you some time ago 
for our new Sifter Mill in Thorold, and in doing so are pleased to say 
that we are perfectly satisfied with the machines in ev ery respect. They 
are doing everything you claim for them and everything we expected or 
could wish them to do. They are good machines and we wish you every 
success with them. Yours truly, 

Tue HepLEyY-SHAW MILLING Co., Ltd., 
Per J. S. BARKER. 














The Wizard catalogue is now ready. Expert mill- 
ers answer all correspondence, inquiries will have 
careful and prompt attention. 
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HE year 1902 will be memorable in flour and 
grain annals, and indeed in all history, for 
a singular and unexpected change in Brit- 
ain’s policy of absolute free trade. Under 
the spur of alleged necessity, her govern- 
ment reversed its traditional policy and in 

principle, although not in the same degree, reverted 
to a system of raising revenue by the taxation of for- 
eign grain and flour which was tried nearly ninety 
years ago, and found to be such an utter mistake 
that its downfall was hailed with universal rejoicing 
among the masses. 

For more than thirty years British ports had been 
absolutely free to all comers who brought food to the 
people. The memory of the obnoxious Corn Laws had 
evidently grown faint in the minds of the people, and 
the magnificent struggle which was led by Cobden 
and Bright and which ended in the repeal of these 
laws was evidently forgotten. Nations have short 
memories: were it otherwise, Britain would not have 
been unmoved when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, proposed in his budget of last 
spring to raise revenue by going back to the iniqui- 
tous principle of taxing the people’s food. 

THE EXCUSE OF NECESSITY 

It is true that the duty was comparatively small; 
that it was not presented as a tariff, but under the 
thinly disguised mask of a ‘'registration duty;’’ it is 
equally true that the need for increased revenue was 
great and that other methods of taxation had been 
practically exhausted; furthermore the pill was coat- 
ed by the inference that the measure was merely 
temporary. The insidious and apologetic manner of 
its introduction, suggested the mental attitude of the 
half-remorseful peculator who takes a small, a very 
small, amount from the till which he should consider 
sacred, because his need is very great and the 'tloan”’ 
is only temporary. Disguise it in any and every pos- 
sible way, the fact remains that the tax on foreign 
flour and grain was the reénactment in embryo of the 
wretched and universally reviled Corn Laws. The 
difference between the act of 1815 and that of 1902 is 
that of degree only. The bread box of the people is a 
sacred charge, and when a government under sore 
temptation dips its hand into it and pinches therefrom 
ever so small a particle it has taken a step on the 
downward course which logically ends in bread riots 
and starvation. 

THE ENTERING WEDGE 

The shades of Richard Cobden and John Bright 
must have groaned in unison when Parliament ac- 
cepted the recommendation of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and comparatively few voices were lifted up 
in protest. There was rejoicing among the farmers 
and landlords, even as there was when Parliament 
enacted the Corn Laws, but the thoughtful, who cher- 
ished England’s splendid record of an open market 
and were gifted with the foresight to read the future 
by the light of the past, were grieved and ashamed. 
They recognized the entering wedge of protection and 
feared that such an act once easily done would estab- 
lish a precedent, which, under similar provocation, 
could and would be appealed to as an excuse for fur- 
ther and far greater inroads upon the principles of 
government which they and the world believe to be 
the main-spring of Britain’s greatness. 

wight months have passed since England reversed 
herself and tampered with the nation’s food supply to 
meet the government’s necessities. It was such an 
easy and altogether delightful way of raising revenue 
that the friends of the method are now engaged in 
congratulating themselves. Everything goes on 
swimmingly; no one seems to have been bust; bread 
is still cheap; there has been no scarcity, no riots, no 
complaining to amount to anything, and a lot of peo- 
ple are quite pleased. For a few months after the im- 
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position of the tax, there was a sort of expectant hush 
as if the leaders of the raid on the sacred bread box 
were wondering just a little whether swift and dire 
mang a might not overtake them. They were 
ike the small boy who neglected to say his prayers 
one night, and not feeling any serious results the next 
day concluded that, if all continued to go well he 
‘twouldn’t never say ’em again.’”’? As time passed 
and nothing ‘'dropped,”’ the tentative proposition be- 
came a fixed object of congratulation. It was so 
small a tax, anyhow, that it could surely be condoned 
and passed over on the score of absolute necessity. 
THE AMOUNT OF THE LOOT 
Now the supporters of the measure grow bolder in 
their exultation. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s most 
sanguine expectations are surpassed as to.the total 
revenue coming in from this source. During October, 
the duty paid on grain and flour amounted to $1,250,- 
000; this is equivalent to some $15,000,000 per annum ; 
quite a snug little sum to filch from the loaves of the 








people. The great statesman who reverted to me- 
dizeval methods to raise revenue, for the original corn 
law was the product of the civilization of 1670, retired 
from office crowned with laurel, and Mr. Ritchie, his 
successor, will be in a very pleasant position when 
he presents his budget next April. He will actually 
be able to propose a considerable decrease of taxa- 
tion. It is ominous, however, that those who speak 
of this as a possibility do not hint at the abrogation 
or even the decrease of the grain duty. No, indeed, 
the masses are not complaining; if they are paying 
the tax out of their scanty supply of bread, which they 
assuredly are, they are not aware of the fact; bread is 
still plentiful and it is still cheap; rather let Mr. 
Ritchie reduce the income tax and thereby lighten 
the burden of those who have incomes rather than of 
those who lack them. 

Down this primrose path, having once departed 
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from its standard of national rectitude and morality, 
maintained for more than half a century of stress 
and storm and temptation, Britain wanders uncon- 
scious of future harm to follow the looting of the peo- 
ple’s bread box. Inasmuch as Sir Michael tapped the 
rock and the waters of revenue gushed forth plente- 
ously, why not hit it up again and harder next time 
and get a larger supply? The possibilities in this 
direction are infinite; if an insignificant ‘'registra- 
tion tax’? on grain yields fifteen millions a year, 
why not double it and get twice as much? Facilis 
descensus Averno. 
HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

The very interesting experiment inaugurated by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach recalls the history of the 
Corn Laws and this story contains much which has a 
bearing upon the present situation. Many readers of 
the Northwestern Miller, both in Britain and America, 
might review with profit the story of England’s strug- 
gle for free bread, which may have to be fought over 
again in the near future, and therefore this historical 
record is reproduced here. The substance of it was 
read before the convention of the Winter Wheat Mill- 
ers’ League last June by the writer and it is published 
herein by request of several who heard it on that oc- 
casion. It consists almost entirely of quotations from 
various authors, credit for each extract being properly 
given. 

The following paragraphs are from Ashworth’s 
Recollections of Richard Cobden. 

ORIGIN OF CORN LAWS 

During the Napoleonic wars in Europe there was 
a prolonged period of scarcity, approaching to famine, 
in Great Britain. There were scant harvests at home 
and supplies from abroad were cut off by the ‘'Con- 
tinental system”’ of Napoleon. In 1801 wheat was 115s 
lld per quarter; from 1801 to 1818 the price averaged 
84s; while in the twenty years ending 1874, it aver- 
aged only 52s per quarter. The cry of starvation was 
everywhere heard among the working classes, and 
tradesmen of all kinds suffered severely while the 
only well-to-do people were the farmers and the land- 
lords. 

As soon as the war was over, and British ports 
were opened for the reception of foreign grain, prices 
came down rapidly. Then the landlords took alarm, 
and appealed to Parliament to resist the importation 
of foreign grain, which, they asserted, would be the 
ruin of the English farmers. They insisted that in 
that country, the cost of cultivation was extremely 
heavy, as compared with those of foreign producers 
of grain, and that therefore the British farmer must 
receive protection in order to prevent hisruin. Hence 
Parliament, composed mostly of landlords, proceed- 
ed, in 1815, to enact the Corn Laws, which excluded 
foreign wheat, except at high rates of duty, until 
the market price should reach 80s per quarter; and 
other kinds of grain, until there was a proportionate 
elevation in prices. The discussions in Parliament 
on this question made a great impression, and led to 
a wide-spread sympathy, and to the belief that there 
was need of a measure, which, according to its advo- 
cates, would preserve British agriculture from ruin, 
and be atthe same time a provision against famine. 
But by many thoughtful and patriotic people this 
law was viewed with intense dislike, and was char- 
acterized as an atrocious fraud. 

BREAD RIOTS 

The fact was that when rents ought either to have 
been lowered, or the methods of cultivation im- 
proved, the Gorn Law was passed by the landlords 
in order to keep out foreign corn and to maintain 
high rents; and many of the common people saw, or 
thought they saw, what would be the effect; for while 
the legislature was engaged in the discussion of the 
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question, the people of London became riotous, and 
the walls were chalked with invectives such as 
*tBread or Blood,’’ ‘tGuy Fawkes for ever,” etc. A 
loaf, steeped in blood, was placed on Carlton House. 
The houses of some of the most unpopular promoters 
' f the measure were attacked by the mob. At Lord 
Eldon’s house the iron railings were torn up, while 
every pane of glass and many articles of furniture 
were broken and destroyed, and it was facetiously 
said that at last his lordship kept open house. The 
military were called out, and two persons were killed; 
the houses of Parliament were guarded by soldiers, 
and, indeed, the whole of London appeared to be in 
possession of the army. Invarious parts of the coun- 
try similar disturbances prevailed. Large popular 
meetings were held at Spa Fields, in London; public 
meetings were also held at Birmingham, and in 
many other parts of the kingdom. In some of the 
towns and populous localities, the operatives having 
in view a large aggregate meeting to be held on St. 
Peter’s field in Manchester, submitted themselves 
to marching discipline. 
CORN LAW PASSED 

Regardless, however, of the public demonstrations 
of dislike to the corn and provision laws, the legisla- 
ture persisted in upholding the most stringent pro- 
visions thereof until the year 1828, when the duties 
on the importation of grain were adjusted by a slid- 
ing scale, in accordance with the average prices in 
the English market. The following abstract may 
serve to denote the provisions of the amended law: 
When the average price of wheat was 36s the duty 
was 50s 8d per quarter; when 46s the duty was 40s 
Sd per quarter; when 56s it was 30s 8d per quarter; 
when 62s it was 24s 8d per quarter; when 72s it was 
2s 8d per quarter; and when 73s it was a shilling per 
quarter. 

It was soon found that as a means of protection to 
the British farmer, the operation of the sliding scale 
of duties was scarcely less effective, by deterring im- 
ports of grain, than the previous law, which abso- 
lutely excluded wheat until it reached 80s per quar- 
ter. The act certainly provided that foreign grain 
might at any time be imported, and be held in bond 
until the duty was paid; a provision under which it 
was expected to be stored until the price should be 
high, and the duty low; but the expenses attendant 
upon warehousing and preserving it from injury by 
keeping, were usually looked upon as an undesirable 
or even dangerous investment of a merchant’s capital. 

Agricultural protection as exhibited by the Corn 
Law would, however, have been very incomplete 
without the addition of the provision laws. By these 
laws the importation of foreign cattle and foreign 
meat was strictly prohibited. Butter and lard were 
indeed allowed to be imported, but they were not to 
be used as food, and in order to provide against any 
infraction of the laws, the officers at the custom 
houses were employed to ‘tspoil’’ these articles on 
their arrival, by smearing them with a tarred stick. 
They could then only be used as grease for wheels, 
or for the smearing of sheep. With bread purposely 
made dear, with the import of cattle and of fresh meat 
prohibited, and with lard and butter wilfully reduced 
from articles of food to grease for wheels, there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the frequent murmurs of 
discontent, and for the starvation among the poorer 
classes in every part of the kingdom. Soup kitchens 
were opened almost every winter, and coals and cloth- 
ing gratuitously distributed in places; but such pal- 
liatives were regarded with derision by all who un- 
derstood the true causes of the evil. Such help was 
scorned, and a cry for justice was raised; scarcity 
was said to be created by act of Parliament, in order 
to be mitigated by philanthropy. 

ANTI-CORN LAWS AGITATION 

In Morley’s Life of Richard Cobden appears that 
which follows: 

Cobden was in no sense the original projector of 
an organized body for throwing off the burden of the 
corn duties. In 1836 an Anti-Corn-Law Association 
had been formed in London; its principal members 
were the Parliamentary radicals, Grote, Molesworth, 
Joseph Hume and Mr. Roebuck. But this group, not- 
withstanding their acuteness, their logical penetra- 
tion, and the soundness of their ideas, were in that, as 
in many other matters,- stricken with impotence. 
Their gifts of reasoning were admirable, but they 
had no gifts for popular organization. It was not 
until a body of men in Manchester were moved to 
take the matter in hand, that any serious attempt 
was made to inform and arouse the country. The 
price ef wheat had risen to seventy-seven shillings 
in the August of 1838; there was every prospect ofa 
wet harvesting; the revenue was declining; deficit 
was pecoming a familiar word; pauperism was in- 
creasing; and the manufacturing population of Lan- 
cashire were finding it impossible to support them- 
selves, because the landlords, and the legislation of 
a generation of landlords before them, insisted on 
keeping the first necessity of life at an artificially 
high rate, 

In October, 1838, a band of seven men met at a ho- 
tel in Manchester, and formed a new Anti-Corn-Law 
Association. They were speedily joined by others, 
including Cobden, who from this moment began to 
take a prominent part in all counsel and action. That 
critical moment had arrived, which comes in the his- 
tory of every successful movement, when a section 
arises within the party, which refuses from that day 
forward either to postpone or to compromise. The 
feeling among the older men was to stop short in 
their demands at some modification of the existing 
duty. The more energetic members protested against 
these faltering voices. The meeting was adjourned, 
to the great chagrin of the president, and when the 
members assembled a week later, Cobden drew from 
his pocket a draft petition which he and his allies 
had prepared in the interval, and which after a dis- 
cussion of many hours was adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote, 

The preamble laid all the stress on the alleged 
facts of foreign competition, in words which never 
fail to be heard in times of bad trade. It recited how 
the existing laws prevented the British manufacturer 
from exchanging the produce of his labor for the corn 


of other countries, and so enabled his foreign rivals 
to purchase their food at one-half of the price at which 
it was sold in the English market; and finally the 
rayer of the petition called for the repeal of all 
aws relating to the importation of foreign grain and 
other articles of subsistence, and implored the House 
to carry out to the fullest extent, both as affects man- 
ufacturers and agriculture, the true and peaceful prin- 
ciples of free trade. 
RAISING FUNDS 
In the following month, January, 1839, the Anti- 
Corn-Law Association showed that it was in earnest 
in the intention to agitate, by proceeding to raisea 
subscription of an effective sum of money. Cobden 


‘threw out one of those expressions which catch men’s 


minds in moments when they are already ripe for ac- 
tion. ‘'Letus,’’ he said, ‘tinvest part of our property, 
in order to save the rest from confiscation.’’ Within 
a month £6,000 had been raised, the first installment 
of many scores of thousands still tocome. A great 
banquet was given to some of the Parliamentary sup- 
porters of free trade; more money was subscribed, 
convictions became clearer and purpose waxed more 
resolute. On the day after the banquet a meeting of 
delegates from other towns, Cobden brought forward 
a scheme for united action among the various asso- 
ciations throughout the country. his was the germ 
of what ultimately became the League. 
BEGINNING OF THE END 

See Montague’s Life of Sir Robert Peel for this ac- 
count of the progress of the anti-corn-law agitation, 
and Peel’s extension of free trade 

The Whig administration under Lord Melbourne 
gave way in August, in 1841, to one formed by Sir 
Robert Peel. On the opening of the session in Febru- 
ary, 1842, the Queen’s speech recommended Parlia- 
ment to consider the state of the laws affecting the 
importation of corn and other commodities. It an- 
nounced the beginning of a revolution which few per- 
sons in England thought possible, although it was to 








be completed in little more ‘than ten years. On the 
9th of February,* 1842, Peel moved that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee to consider the 
Corn Laws. His speech, which lasted nearly three 
hours, was necessarily dull, and his proposal was 
equally offensive to the country gentlemen and to 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. It amounted merely to 
an improvement of the sliding scale which had been 
devised by the Duke of Wellington’s cabinet and was 
based on the axiom that the British farmer, taking 
one year with another, could not make a profit by 
growing corn if foreign corn were admitted at a price 
of less than 70s a quarter. By a calculation of prices 
extending over a long term of years, Peel had satis- 
fied himself that a price of 56s a quarter would re- 
munerate the British farmer. He proposed to modify 
the sliding scale accordingly. 

Peel retained the minimum duty of one shilling 
when corn was selling at 73s a quarter; he fixed a 
maximum duty of 20s, when corn was selling at from 
50s to 51s a quarter, and he so altered the graduation 
in the increase in duty as to diminish the inducement 
to hold grain back when it became dear. So general 
was the dissatisfaction with Peel’s Corn Law that 
Russell ventured once more to place before the House 
this alternative of a fixed eight-shilling duty. He 
was defeated by a majority of upwards of 120 votes. 
Two days later Mr. Villiers made his annual motion 
for the total repeal of the Corn Laws, and was beaten 
by more than four votes to one, The murmurs of 
Peel’s own supporters were easily overborne, and the 
bill was carried through the House of Commons after 
«a month spent in debates. 

PEEL’S BUDGET 

As soon as it had passed, and the estimates for the 
army and navy had been voted, Peel produced what 
was really his budget, nominally Mr. Goulburn’s. 
In every one of the last five years there had been a 
deficit. Peel therefore resolved to impose an income 
tax. He also raised the duty on Irish spirits and 
on exports of coal, besides making some changes in 
the stamp duties. With these and the income tax he 
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calculated that he would have a surplus of £1,900,000. 
Peel was thus able to propose a reduction of the tar- 
iff upon uniform and comprehensive principles. He 
proposed to limit import duties to a maximum of 5 
per cent, upon the value of the raw materials, of 12 
per cent upon the value of goods partly manufac- 
tured, and of 20 per cent upon the value of goods 
wholly manufactured. Out of the 1,200 articles then 
comprised in the tariff, 750 were more or less affected 
by the application of these rules, yet so trivial was 
the revenue raised from most of them that the total 
loss was computed at only £270,000 a year. 

Peel reduced the duty on coffee; he reduced the 
duty on foreign and almost entirely abolished the 
duty on Canadian timber. Cattle and pigs, meat of 
all descriptions, cheese and butter, which had hither- 
to been subject to a prohibitory duty, he proposed to 
admit at a comparatively low rate. He also dimin- 
ished the duty upon stage coaches. So extensive a 
change in the system of national finance had never 
before been effected at one stroke. Immense was the 
excitement caused by the statement of the budget. 
Every part of Peel’s scheme was debated with the ut- 
most energy. He procured the ratification of all his 
measures, subject to some slight amendments, and 
at a cost of a whole session spent in discussing them. 
Little or nothing else was accomplished by Parlia- 
ment in this year. Peel had returned to power as the 
champion of protection. His first great achievement 
was the extension of the freedom of trade. 

‘Notwithstanding the objections which free traders 
might raise, the budget of 1842 proved the first great 
advance in the direction of free trade. It did not re- 
move the shackles under which trade was struggling, 
but it relaxed the fastenings and lightened the load.”’ 
—-Walpole’s History of England from 1815. 

A POPULAR CAUSE 

In Levi’s History of British Commerce the story 
of the final repeal of the Corn Laws and _ the dissolu- 
tion of the League is told in the paragraphs which are 
here given. 

The Anti-Corn-Law agitation was one of those 
movements which, being founded on right principles, 
and in harmony with the interest of the masses, was 
sure to gather fresh strength with any event affecting 
the supply of food. It was popular to attempt to re- 
verse a policy which aimed almost exclusively to 
benefit one class of society. The economic theorists 
had the mass of the people with them. Their gather- 
ings were becoming more and more enthusiastic. 
And even amid conservative landowners there were 
not a few enlightened and liberal minds who had al- 
ready, silently at least, espoused the new ideas. 

No change certainly could be expected to be made 
so long as bread was cheap and labor abundant. But 
when a deficient harvest and a blight in the potato 
crop crippled the resources of the people and raised 
grain to famine prices, the voice of the League ac- 
quired greater power and influence. Hitherto they 
had received hundreds of pounds. Now, thousands 
were sent into support the agitation. A quarter of 
a million was readily contributed. Nor were the con- 
tributors Lancashire millowners exclusively. Among 
them were merchants and bankers, men of heart and 
men of mind,the poor laborer and the peer of the 
realm. The fervid oratory of Bright, the demonstra- 
tive and argumentative reasoning of Cobden, the 
more popular appeals of Fox, Rawlins, and other 
platform speakers, filled the newspaper press, and 
were eagerly read. And when Parliament dissolved 
in 1845, even Sir Robert Peel showed some slight 
symptoms of a conviction that the days of the Corn 
Laws were numbered. Every day, in truth, brought 
home to his mind a stronger need for action, and as 
the ravages of the potato disease progressed, he saw 
that all further resistance would be absolutely dan- 
gerous. 

PEEL’S PROPOSALS 

A cabinet council was held on October 31 of that year 
to consult as to what was to be done, and at an ad- 
journed meeting on November 5 Sir Robert Peel in- 
timated his intention to issue an order in council re- 
mitting the duty on grain in bond to one shilling, 
and opening the ports for the admission of all species 
of grain at a smaller rate of duty until a day to be 
named in the order; to call Parliament together on 
the 27th inst., in order to ask for an indemnity, and a 
sanction of the order by law; and to submit to Par- 
liament immediately after the recess a modification 
of the existing law, including the admission at a 
nominal duty of Indian corn and of British colonial 
corn. 

A serious difference of opinion, however, was found 
to exist in the cabinet on the question brought before 
them, the only ministers supporting such measures 
being the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. Nor was it easy to induce the 
other members to listen to reason. And though at 
a subsequent meeting, held on November 28, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel so far secured a majority in his favor, it was 
evident that the cabinet was too divided to justify 
him in bringing forward his measures, and he de- 
cided upon resigning office. His resolution to that 
effect having been communicated to the Queen, Her 
Majesty summoned Lord John Russell to form a cab- 
inet, and, to smooth his path, Sir Robert Peel, with 
characteristic frankness, sent a memorandum to Her 
Majesty embodying a promise to give him his sup- 
port. But Lord John Bessel failed in his efforts, 
and the Queen had no alternative but to recall Sir 
Robert Peel, and give him full power to carry out his 
measures, 

DOWNFALL OF FOOD TAXATION 

It was under such circumstances that Parliament 
was called for January 22, 1846, and on January 27 the 
government plan was propounded before a crowded 
House. It was not an immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws that Sir Robert Peel recommended. He pro- 
posse a temporary protection for three years, till 

february 1, 1849, imposing a scale during that time 
ranging from 4s, when the price of wheat should be 
50s per quarter and upward, and 10s when the price 
should be under 48s per quarter, providing, however, 
that after that period all grain should be admitted at 
the uniform duty of one shilling per quarter. 

The measure, as might have been expected, was re- 
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ceived in a very different manner by the political 
parties in both houses of Parliament. There was 
treason in the conservative camp, it was said, and 
keen and bitter was the opposition offered to the 
chief of the party. For twelve nights speaker after 
speaker indulged in recriminations. They recalled to 
Sir Robert Peel’s memory the speeches he had made 
in defense of the Corn Laws. And as to his assertion 
that he had changed his mind, they denied his right 
to do so. The passing of the measure was, however, 
more than certain, and after a debate of twelve nights 
duration on Mr. Miles’ amendment, the government 
obtained a majority of 97, 337 having voted for the 
motion and 240 against it. And from that evening the 
Corn Laws may be said to have expired. Not a day 
too soon, certainly, when we consider the straightened 
resources of the country as regards the first article of 
food, caused not only by the bad crop of grain, but 
by the serious loss of the potato crop, especially in 
Ireland. ; 
DISSOLUTION OF THE LEAGUE 

‘tOn the 2nd of July the League was ‘uncondition- 
ally dissolved,’ by the unanimous vote of a great 
meeting of the leaders at Manchester. Mr. Cobden 
here joyfully closed his seven years’ task which he 
had prosecuted at the expense of health, fortune, do- 
mestic comfort, and the sacrifice of his own tastes in 
every way. He had sacrificed at least £20,000 in the 
eause. The country now, at the call of the other chief 
Leaguers, presented him with above £80,000—not only 
for the purpose of acknowledging his sacrifices, but 
also to set him free for life for the political services of 
his country.’’—Martineau’s History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace. 

In A History of Our Own Times, Justin McCarthy 
tells the story of the Anti-Corn-Law movement and 
deals with Sir Robert Peel’s conversion to free trade 
principles, after having been a supporter of protec- 
tion, in so interesting a manner that the tempta- 
tion to quote him at greater length than the limits of 
this article permit, is almost irresistible. The para- 
graphs which follow are taken from this great work. 

PEEL’S CONVERSION 

Few chapters of political history in modern times 
have given occasion to more controversy than that 
which contains the story of Sir Robert Peel’s admin- 
istration in its dealing with the Corn Laws. Told in 
the briefest form, the story is that Peel came into 
office in 1841 to maintain the Corn Laws, and that in 
1846 he repealed them. The controversy as to the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of repealing the Corn Laws has long 
since come to anend. They who were the uncompro- 
mising opponents of free trade at that time are proud 
to call themselves its uncompromising zealots now. 
Indeed, there is no more chance of a reaction against 
free trade in England than there is of a reaction of the 
rule of three* But the controversy still exists, and 
will probably always be in dispute, as to the conduct 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

PASSAGE OF THE CORN LAW 

The famous Corn Law of 1815 was a copy of the Corn 
Law of 1670. The former measure imposed a duty on 
the importation of foreign grain which amounted to 
prohibition. Wheat might be exported upon the pay- 
ment of one shilling per quarter customs duty; but 
importation was practically prohibited until the price 
of wheat had reached 80s a quarter ($2.40 per bushel). 
The Corn Law of 1815 was hurried through Parliament, 
absolutely closing the ports against the importation 
of foreign grain until the price of home-grown grain 
had reached the magic figure of eighty shillings a 
quarter, 

It was hurried through, despite the most earnest 
petitions from the commercial and manufacturing 
classes. A great deal of popular disturbance attend- 
ing the passing of the measure. There were riots in 
London, and the houses of several of the supporters 
of the bill were attacked. Incendiary fires blazed in 
many parts of the country. In the Isle of Ely there 
were riots which lasted for two days and two nights, 
and the aid of the military had to be called in to sup- 
press them. Five persons were hanged as the result 
of these disturbances. One might excuse a dema- 
gogue who compared the event to the suppression of 
some of the food riots in France just before the Revo- 
lution, of which we only read that the people—the 
poor, that is to say—turned out demanding bread, 
and the ringleaders were immediately hanged, and 
there was an end of the matter. 

SLIDING SCALE ACTS 

After the Corn Law of 1815, thus ominously intro- 
duced, there were Sliding Scale Acts, having for their 
business to establish a varying system of duty, so 
that, according as the price of home-produced wheat 
rose to a certain height, the duty on imported wheat 
sank in proportion. The principle of all these meas- 
ures was the same. It was founded on the assump- 
tion that the corn grew for the benefit of the grower 
first of all; and that until he had been secured in a 
handsome profit the public at large had no right to 
any reduction in the cost of food. When the harvest 
Was a good one, and the golden grain was plenty, 
then the soul of the grower was afraid, and he called 
out to Parliament to protect him against the calamity 
of having to sell his corn any cheaper than in years 
of famine. He did not see all the time that if the 
prosperity of the country in general was enhanced, 
he too must come to benefit by it. 

A TERRIBLE CRISIS 

In the year 1838 the town of Bolton-le-Moors, in 
Lancashire, was the victim of a terrible commercial 
crisis. Thirty out of the fifty manufacturing estab- 
lishments which the town contained were closed; 
nearly a fourth of all the houses of business were 
closed and actually deserted; and more than five 
thousand workmen were without homes or means of 
subsistence. All the intelligence and energy of Lan- 
cashire was roused. One obvious guarantee against 


F *Mr. McCarthy seems to have been mistaken here. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s grain “registration tax,’? beyond 
being a revenue getter, discriminates against the foreign 
grain grower in favor of the British farmer; it discrimin- 
ates against the foreign miller in favor of the home miller 
and is undoubtedly a protective as well as a revenue-pro- 
(@ucing measyre.—EDITOR NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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starvation was cheap bread, and cheap bread meant 
of course the abolition of the Corn Laws, for these 
laws were constructed on the principle that it was 
necessary to keep bread dear. A meeting was held 
in Manchester to consider measures necessary for 
bringing about the complete repeal of these laws. 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce adopted a 
petition to Parliament against the Corn Laws. The 
Anti-Corn-Law agitation had been fairly launched. 


SPREAD OF AGITATION 


The times were peculiarly favorable to the new 
sort of propaganda which came into being with the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. A few years before, such an 
agitation would hardly have found the means of mak- 
po its influence felt all over the country. The very 
reduction of the cost of postage alone must have fa- 
cilitated its labors to an extent beyond calculation. 
The inundation of the country with pamphlets, tracts, 
and —— of speeches would have been scarcely 
possible under the old system, and would in any 
case have swallowed up a far larger amount of money 
than even the League with its ample resources would 
have been able to supply. In all parts of the country 
railways were being opened, and these enabled the 
lecturers of the League to hasten from town to town 
and to keep the cause always alive in the popular 
mind. All these advantages and many others might, 
however, have proved of little avail if the League 
had not from the first been in the hands of men who 
seemed as if they came by special appointment to do 
its work. Great as the work was which the League 
did, it will be remembered in England almost as 
much because of the men who won the success as on 
account of the success itself. 


CHARLES VILLIERS 
The nominal leader of the free trade party in Par- 
liament was for many years Mr. Charles Villiers, a 
man of aristocratic family and surroundings, of re- 
markable ability, and of the steadiest fidelity to the 
cause he had undertaken. Nothing is amore familiar 





pheomenon in the history of English political agita- 
tion than the aristocrat who assumes the popular 
cause and cries out for the ‘'rights”’ of the ‘'unenfran- 
chised millions.’”’ But it was something new to find 
aman of Mr. Villiers’ class devoting himself to a 
cause so entirely practical and. business-like as that 
of the repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. Villiers brought 
forward for several successive sessions in the House 
of Commons a motion in favor of the total repeal of 
the Corn Laws. His eloquence and his argumentative 
power served the great purpose of drawing the atten- 
tion of the country to the whole question, and making 
converts to the principle he advocated. 
RICHARD COBDEN 


The real leader of the movement was Mr. Richard 
Cobden. Mr. Cobden was a man belonging to the 
yeoman class. He had received but a moderate edu- 
cation. His father dying while the great free trader 
was young, Richard Cobden was taken in charge by 
an uncle, who had a wholesale warehouse in the city 
of London, and who gave him employment there. 
Cobden afterwards became a partner in a Manches- 
ter printed cotton factory; and he travelled occasion- 
ally on the commercial business of this establish- 
ment. He made himself familiar with most of the 
ceuntries of Europe, with many parts of the East, and 
what was then a rare accomplishment, with the Unit- 
ed States andCanada. Nothing could exceed the per- 
suasiveness of his style. His manner was simple, 
sweet, and earnest. It was transparently sincere. 
The light of his convictions shone all through it. It 
aimed at the reason and the judgment of the listener, 
and seemed to be convincing him to his own interest 
against his prejudices. His sort of education, his 
modes of observation, his way of turning travel to 
account, all went together to make him the man he 
wus. He seemed as if he were designed by nature to 
conduct to success such an agitation as that against 
the Corn Laws. 

JOHN BRIGHT 

He found some colleagues who were worthy of him. 

His chief companion in the campaign was Mr, Bright, 
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It is doubtful whether English public life has ever 
produced a man who possessed more of the qualifica- 
tions of a great orator than Mr. Bright. He had a 
commanding presence, a massive figure, a large head, 
a handsome and expressive face. His voice was 
powerful, resonant, clear, with a peculiar vibration 
in it which lent unspeakable effect to any sty a of 
pathos or of scorn. The first peculiarity that struck 
any listener was its superb self-restraint. The orator 
at his most powerful passages appeared as if he were 
rather keeping in his strength than taxing it with 
effort. He never,-under the pressure of whatever 
emotion, shouted or stormed. The fire of his elo- 
quence was a white heat, intense, consuming, but 
never sparkling or spluttering. He had an admira- 
ble gift of humor and a keen, ironical power. Bright 
was a man of the middle class. His family were 
Quakers of a somewhat austere mould. They were 
manufacturers of carpets in Rochdale, Lancashire, 
and had made considerable money in their business. 


THEIR COLLLEAGUES 


These men had many assistants and lieutenants 
well worthy to act with them and under them. In the 
Lancashire towns the League had the advantage of 
being officered for the most part by shrewd and 
sound men of business who gave their time as freely 
as they gave their money to the advancement of the 
cause. The leaders spoke and acted as if the League 
itself were some great commercial firm, which was 
bound above all things to fulfill its promises and keep 
to the letter as well as the spirit of its engagements. 
There was no boasting; there was no exaggeration; 
there were no appeals to passion; no romantic rous- 
ings of sentimental emotion. The system of the agi- 
tation was as clear, straightforward, and business- 
like as its purpose. 

A DARK PROSPECT 


The League, however, successful as it might be 
throughout the country, had its great work to doin 
Parliament. The free trade leaders must have found 
their hearts sink within them when they came some- 
times to confront that fortress of traditions and of 
vested rights. The House of Commons was still com- 
posed, as to nine-tenths of its whole number, of rep- 
resentatives of the landlords. The entire House of 
Lords was then constituted of the owners of land. 
All tradition, all prestige, all the dignity of aristo- 
cratic institutions, seemed to be naturally arrayed 
against the new movement, conducted as it was by 
manufacturers and traders for the benefit, seemingly, 
of trade and those whom it employed. The artisan 
population, who might have been formiaable as a dis- 
turbing element, was, on the whole, rather against the 
free traders than for them. 

PEEL’S ACCESSION 

It is a significant fact that the Anti-Corn-Law 
League was not in the least discouraged by the ac- 
cession of Sir Robert Peel to power. The grand 
charge against Peel is that he betrayed his party; 
that he induced them to continue their allegiance to 
him on the promise that he would never concede the 
principle of free trade; and that he used his power to 
establish free trade when the time came to choose be- 
tween it and a surrender of office. Now it is certain 
that the League always regarded Sir Robert Peel as a 
free trader in heart; as one who fully admitted the 
principles of free trade, but who did not see his way 
just then to deprive the agricultural interest of the 
protection on which they had for so many years been 
allowed and encouraged to lean. Sir Robert Peel 
had indeed, as Mr. Cobden said, again and again in 
Parliament expressed his conviction as to the general 
truth of the principles of free trade. In 1842, he de- 
clared it to be utterly beyond the power of Parlia- 
ment, and a mere delusion to say that by any duty, 
fixed or otherwise, acertain price could be guaran- 
teed to the producer. In the same year he expressed 
his belief that ‘ton the general principle of free trade 
there is now no great difference of opinion, and that 
all agree in the general rule that we should buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market.”’ he 
press of the day, whether for or against Peel, com- 
mented upon his declarations and his measures as 
indicating clearly that the bent of his mind was to- 
wards free trade even in grain. The country party, 
however, did not understand Sir Robert Peel as their 
opponents, and his assuredly understood him. They 
did not at this time believe in the possibility of 
any change. Free trade was to them little more than 
an abstraction. Perhaps it would have been better if 
Sir Robert Peel had devoted himself more directly to 
what Mr. Disraeli afterwards called educating his 
party. He might have been able to show them, as the 
events have shown them since, that the introduction 
of free corn would be a blessing to the population of 
England in general, and would do nothing but good 
for the landed interest as well. 

PEEL’S SUDDEN CHANGE 

It is probable that Peel himself did not see until 
almost the last moment, that the time had actually 
come when the principles of protection must give 
way to other and more weighty claims. In his speech 
announcing his intended legislation in 1846, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel denied that his course of action was due ex- 
clusively to the failure of the potato crop and the 
dread famine in Ireland. ‘tI will not,’ he said, 
'twithhold the homage which is due to the progress 
of reason and of truth by denying that my opinions 
on the subject of protection have undergone a change. 
* * * JT will not direct the course of the vessel by 
observations taken in 1842.”’ 

THE IRISH FAMINE 


In the case of the Anti-Corn-Law agitation, an 
event over which no particular party had contro! in- 
tervened to spur the intent of the prime minister. 
Mr. Bright, many years after, when pronouncing the 
eulogy of his dead friend Cobden, described what 
happened in a fine sentence: ‘'Famine itself, against 
which we had warred, joined us.” 

In the autumn of 1845 the potato rot began in Ire- 
land. The vast majority of the working people in 
Ireland were known to depend absolutely on the po- 
tato for subsistence, It was evident then that a fail- 
ure in the potato crop would be equivalent to famine, 
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Many of the laboring class received little or no money 
wages. They lived on what was called the ‘‘cottier 
tenant system;’’ that is to say, a man worked for a 
landowner on condition of getting the use of a little 
scrap of land for himself, on which to grow potatoes 
to be the sole food of himself and his family. 

The news came in the autumn of 1845 that the long 
continuance of sunless, wet and cold had imperiled, 
if not already destroyed, the food of the people. The 
cabinet of Sir Robert Peel held hasty meetings close- 
ly following each other. 

THE CRY OF OPEN PORTS 

The Anti-Corn-Law League were clamoring for the 
opening of the ports. The prime minister himself 
was strongly in favor of such acourse. The League 
were openly declaring that one reason why they called 
for the opening of the ports was that once opened 
they never could be closed again. The Duke of Well- 
ington and Lord Stanley, however, opposed the idea 
of opening the ports, and the proposal fell through. 
The cabinet merely resolved on appointing a com- 
mission, consisting of the heads of departments in 
Ireland, totake some steps to guard against a sud- 
den outbreak of famine, and the thought of an au- 
tumnal session was abandoned. 

The great cry all through Ireland was for the 
opening of the ports. The Mansion House Relief 
Committee of Dublin issued a series of resolutions 
declaring their conviction from the most undeniable 
evidence that considerably more than one-third of the 
entire potato crop in Ireland had been already de- 
stroyed by the disease, and that the disease had not 
ceased its ravages, but on the contrary was daily ex- 
panding more and more, and the document concluded 
with a denunciation of the ministry for not opening 
the ports or calling Parliament together before the 
usual time for its assembling. 

RUSSELL’S LETTER 

Two or three days after the issue of these resolu- 
tions Lord John Russell wrote a letter from Edinburgh 
to his constituents which is one of the historical doc- 
uments of the reign. It announced his unqualified 
conversion to the principles of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. The failure of the potato crop was of course 
the immediate occasion of this letter. Lord John 
Russell invited a general understanding, to put an 
end to a system ‘twhich has been proved to be the 
blight of commerce, the bane of agriculture, the 
source of bitter division among classes, the cause of 
penury, fever, mortality and crime among the people.”’ 

PEEL’S RECOMMENDATION 

A cabinet council was held on November 25, al- 
most immediately after the publication of Lord John 
Russell’s letter. At that council Sir Robert Peel rec- 
ommended the summoning of Parliament with a view 
to instant measures to combat the famine in Ireland, 
but with a view also to some announcement intended 
to pave the way for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Meanwhile the most excited condition of public feel- 
ing prevailed throughout London and the country gen- 
erally. 

The Times newspaper came out on December 4 
with the announcement that the ministry had made 
up its mind, and that the royal speech at the begin- 
ning of the session would recommend an immediate 
consideration of the Corn Laws preparatory to their 
total repeal. It would be hardly possible to exagger- 
ate the excitement caused by this startling piece of 
news. On December 4 the Times made the announce- 
ment. On the 6th, having been passionately contra- 
dicted, it repeated the assertion. 

In the meantime the opposition in the cabinet had 
proved itself unmanageable. Lord Stanley and the 
Duke of Buccleuch intimated to the prime minister 
that they could not be parties to any measure involv- 
ing the ultimate repeal of the Corn Laws. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel did not believe that he could carry out his 
project satisfactorily under such circumstances, and 
he therefore hastened to tender his resignation to the 
Queen. 

Apparently chaos had come again. Lord John 
Russell was sent for from Edinburgh. His letter had 
without any such purpose on his part written him up 
as the man to take Sir Robert Peel’s place. The 
whole risk and burden had seemingly been thrown 
on Lord John Russell; and now Sir Robert Peel 
would not even pledge himself to unconditional sup- 
port of the very policy which was understood to be 
his own. Lord John Russell showed, however, even 
then, his characteristic courage. He resolved to form 
a ministry without a Parliamentary majority. He 
was not, however, fated to try the ordeal; he found it 
impossible to form a ministry. He signified his fail- 
ure to the Queen. Probably, having done the best he 
could, he was not particularly distressed to find that 
his efforts were ineffectual. 

The Queen had to send for Sir Robert Peel to Wind- 
sor and tell him that she must require him to with- 
draw his resignation and to remain in her service. 
Sir Robert, of course, could only comply; to use his 
owr words, he resumed power ''with greater means 
of rendering public service than I should have had if 
I had not relinquished it.’ He felt, he said, ‘'likea 
man restored to life after his funeral service had been 
preached.” 

PARLIAMENT MEETS 

Parliament was summoned to meet in January. 
Protectionist meetings were held in various parts of 
the country, and they were all but unanimous in con- 
demning by anticipation the policy of the restored 
premier. Resolutions were passed at many of these 
meetings expressing an equal disbelief in the prime 
minister and in the famine. 

Not less absurd than the protestations that there 
would be no famine were some of the remedies which 
were suggested for it if it should insist on coming in. 
The Duke of Norfolk of that time made himself par- 
ticularly conspicuous by a beneficent suggestion 
which he offered to a distressed population. He went 
about recommending a curry powder of his own de- 
vice as a charm against hunger. 

Parliament met. The opening day was January 22, 
1846. The Queen in person opened the session, and 
the speech from the throne said a good deal about the 
condition of Ireland and the failure of the potato 


crop. The rising fame of the free trade leaders made 
them almost like a third great party in the House of 
Commons. It was rather expected that Lord John 
Russell, or perhaps Mr. Cobden, would arise, but a 
surprised murmur running through all parts of the 
House soon told those who could not see the treasury 
bench that something unusual had happened, and in 
a moment the voice of the prime minister was heard, 
and it was known that the great explanation was 
coming at once. 


A FAMOUS SCENE 


The prime minister showed a deliberate intention, 
it might have been thought, not to come to the point 
at once. He went into long and labored explana- 
tions of the manner in which his mind had been 
brought into a change on the subject of free trade and 
protection; and he gave exhaustive calculations to 
show that the reduction of duty was constantly fol- 
lowed by expansion of the revenue, and even a main- 
tenance of high prices. Peel, however, made it clear 
enough that he had become a complete convert to the 
doctrines of the Manchester school, and that in his 
ei og the time had come when that protection 
which he had taken office to maintain must forever 
be abandoned. 

The explanation was over. The House of Com- 
mons was left rather to infer than to understand what 
the government proposed to do. It might have 
seemed that the work of the night was done. It was 
evident that the ministerial policy could not be dis- 
cussed then; forin fact it had not been announced. 
The House knew that the prime minister was a con- 
vert tothe principles of free trade; but that was all 
that any one could be said to know except those who 
were in the secrets of the cabinet. There appeared, 
therefore, nothing for it but to wait until the time 
should come for the formal announcement and the 
full discussion of the government measures. Sud- 
denly, however, a new and striking figure intervened 
in the languishing debate, and filled the House of 
Commons with a fresh life. 
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There is not often to be found in our Parliamentary 
history an example like this of a sudden turn given 
to a whole career by a timely speech. The member 
(Disraeli) who rose to comment on the explanation of 
Sir Robert Peel had been for many years in the House 
of Commons. This was his tenth session. He had 
made many bold attempts to win anamein Parlia- 
ment, and hitherto his political career had been sim- 
ply a failure. From the hour when he spoke this 
speech, it was one long, unbroken, brilliant success. 
Hitherto he had wanted a cause to inspire and justify 
audacity, and on which to employ with effect his re- 
markable resources of sarcasm and rhetoric. Hither- 
to he had addressed an audience out of sympathy with 
him for the most part. Now he was about to become 
the spokesman of a large body of men who, chafing 
and almost choking with wrath, were not capable of 
speaking effectively for themselves. Mr. Disraeli 
did, therefore, the very wisest thing he could do when 
he launched at once into a savage personal attack 
upon Sir Robert Peel. 

‘tI am not one of the converts,’’ Mr. Disraeli said. 
‘tI am perhaps a member of a fallen party. To the 
opinions which I have expressed in this House in fa- 
vor of protection I still adhere. They sent me to this 
House, and if I had relinquished them | should have 
relinquished my seat also.’’ That was the key-note 
of the speech. He denounced Sir Robert Peel not for 
having changed his opinions, but for having retained 
a position which enabled him to betray his party. He 
denounced him as ''a man who never originated an 
idea; a watcher of the atmosphere; a man who takes 
his observations, and when he finds the wind ina 
particular quarter trims his sails to suit it;’? and he 
declared that ''such a man may be a powerful minis- 
ter, but he is no more a great statesman than the man 
who gets up behind a carriage is a great whip.” 
= There was genius, there was positive statesman- 
ship in seizing so boldly and so adroitly on the mo- 
ment. It would have been a great thing gained for 
Peel if he could have got through that first night with- 
out any alarm note of opposition from his own side. 
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If one other night’s habitude had been added to the 
long discipline that bound his party to Peel, perhaps 
they might never have rebelled. Mr. Disraeli drew 
together into one focus all the rays of their gathering 
anger against Peel, and made them lightinto a flame. 
He showed the genius of the born leader 7: stepping 
forth at the critical moment and giving the word of 
command. From that moment Mr. Disraeli was the 
real leader of the tory squires; from that moment his 
voice gave the word of command to the tory party. 


PEEL’S FINANCIAL POLICY 


On January 27 Sir Robert Peel came forward to ex- 
plain his financial poligy. It is almost superfluous 
to say that the most intense anxiety prevailed all over 
the country, and that the House was crowded. The 
prime minister announced his policy. His object 
was to abandon the sliding scale altogether; but for 
the present he intended to impose a duty of 10s a 
quarter on corn when the price of it was under 48s a 
quarter; to reduce that duty by a shilling for every 
shilling of rise in price until it reached 53s a quarter, 
when the duty should fall to 4s. This arrangement 
was, however, only to hold good for three years, at 
the end of which time protective duties on grain were 
to be be igecten abandoned 

Peel explained that he intended gradually to apply 
the principle of free trade to manufactures and every 
description of produce, bearing in mind the necessity 
of providing for the expenditure of the country, and 
of smoothing away some of the difficulties which a 
sudden withdrawal of protection might cause. The 
differential duties on sugar, which were professedly 
intended to protect the growers of free sugars against 
the competition of those who cultivated sugar by the 
use of slave labor, were to be diminished, but not abol- 
ished. The duties on the importation of foreign cat- 
tle were to be at once removed. 


FREE TRADE WINS 


The debate lasted for twelve nights, and at the end 
the protectionists had 240 votes, against 337 given on 
behalf of the policy of the government. The govern- 
ment prevailed. It would be superfiuous to go into 
any details as to the progress of the Corn Bill. 
Enough to say that the third reading of the bill passed 
the House of Commons on May 15, by a majority of 
98 votes. _This bill was at once sent up to the House 
of Lords, and, by means chiefly of the earnest advice 
of the Duke of Wellington, was carried through that 
House without much opposition. But June 25th, the 
day when the bill was read for the third time in the 
House of Lords, was a memorable day in the Parlia- 
mentary annals of England. It saw the fall of the 
ministry who had carried to success the greatest piece 
of pet Ming that had been introduced since Lord 
Grey’s Reform Bill. 

PEEL’S RESIGNATION 

Three days after, Sir Robert Peel announced his 
resignation of office. His speech ‘'was considered 
one of glorification and pique,’’ says Mr. Disraeli. It 
does not so impress most readers. It appears to have 
been full of dignity and of emotion, not usual with 
Peel, but not surely under the circumstances incom- 
patible with dignity. It contained that often-quoted 
tribute to the services of a former opponent, in which 
Peel declared that ‘tthe name which ought to be and 
which will be associated with the success of these 
measures is the name of the mah who, acting, I be- 
lieve, from pure and disinterested motives, has advo- 
cated their cause with untiring energy and with ap- 
pees to reason enforced by an eloquence the more to 
ye admired because it is unaffected and unadorned— 
the name of Richard Cobden.” An added effect was 
given to this well-deserved panegyric by the little ir- 
regularity which the prime minister committed when 
he mentioned in debate a member by name. 

The closing sentence of the speech was eloquent 
and touching. Many would censure him, Peel said; 
his name would perhaps be execrated by the monopo- 
list who would maintain protection for his own indi- 
vidual benefit; ‘tbut it may be that I shall leave a 
name sometimes remembered with expressions of 
good-will in those places which are the abode of men 
whose lot is to labor and to earn their daily bread by 
the sweat of the brow—a name remembered with ex- 
pressions of good-will when they shall recreate their 
exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because it is no longer leavened with a 
sense of injustice.”’ 

The great minister fell. So great a success fol- 
lowed by so sudden and complete a fall is hardly re- 
corded in the Parliamentary history of our modern 
times. Peel had crushed O’Connell and carried free 
trade and O’Connell and the protectionists had life 
enough yet to pull him down. He was as a conque- 
ror, who, having won the great victory of his life, is 
struck by a hostile hand in some byway as he passes 
home to enjoy his triumph. 

Thus closes McCarthy’s masterly description of 
this great epoch in English history, now seemingly 
forgotten by those who applaud the present grain tax 
and are clamoring for even a more protective measure, 

THE END OF PROTECTION 

There is not much more to be added to the story 
of Britain’s struggle for free bread. The principle of 
protection fell with the iniquitous Corn Laws. In 
1852 protectionist leaders came into power, the Earl 
of Dey became prime minister and Mr. Disraeli, 
chancellor of the exchequer. This alarmed the free 
traders but there was no move toward a return toa 
protective policy, and in a short time a liberal goy- 
ernment was reinstated in power. 

‘On the 18th of April, 1853, Mr. Gladstone, as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, made his financial statement 
inan able speech. His financial scheme included, 
among other reforms, the reduction or total remission 
of imposts on 133 articles. 

‘tIn this way, the tariff underwent rapid simplifi- 
cation. Each subsequent year was marked by a sim- 
ilar elimination of protective impediments to free 
commercial intercourse with other countries. In 1860, 
butter, cheese, etc., were admitted duty free; in 1869, 
the small nominal] duty that had been left on corn 
was abolished; in 1874, sugar was relieved from the 
remnant of duty that had survived from previous re- 
ductions.”’ 
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Tuts issue of the Northwestern Mill- 
er, while a departure in dress and gen- 
eral make-up from its usual style, is 
not radically changed. Although a va- 
riety of subjects are treated of and 
much valuable matter of a statistical 
nature has been compiled, under each 
department head will be found the regu- 
lar weekly correspondence. A consid- 
erable amount of space is devoted to the 
British tax on breadstuffs, in the belief 
that the subject is of vital interest to the 
trade the Northwestern Miller chiefly 
represents; it will be noted, however, 
that importers in Great Britain, letters 
from a number of whom are presented, 
are inclined to the opinion that the dis- 
crimination in American freight rates in 
favor of wheat as against flour, is a more 
important influencing factor in the di- 
minishing of flour exports to Great Brit- 
ain from the United States than is the 
registrationduty. Inan article concern- 
ing the consumption and production of 
flour in Great Britain, 
Mr. Kingsland Smith 

resents facts which 

ave never before 
been published. He 
finds that the con- 
sumption of flour 
amounts to 51,000,000 
bbls annually; the 
mills of Great Britain 

roduced 39,500,000 

bls of flour in 1902; 
he gives the number 
of mills in England, 
Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, and relates 
in an entertaining 
manner what the mills 
have been doing, what 
their respective capac- 
ities amount to, and 
compares conditions 
of today with those of 
preceding years. In 
another article, Mr. Smith gives the 
duties on flour imports into European 
countries. He also furnishes interesting 
facts regarding the use of, and demand 
for, oatmeal and linseed in Great Britain. 


AmoNG other special features of this 
number is an article entitled 't Mill Op- 
eratives in New Zealand,” by John 
Wallace, correspondent of this journal 
at Sydney, New South Wales. Chris- 
topher Nesbit, the Northwestern Mill- 
er’s Hungarian’ correspondent, fur- 
nishes a discourse on mill construc- 
tion and milling conditions as the 
are found in his native country; wit 
this article are illustrations, show- 
ing the arrangement of machinery in a 
representative Hunyarian mill. Milton 
Nelson contributes an article on the 
progress of northwest Canada, in which 
the reader is given a comprehensive 
idea of the remarkable develo ment of 
the great inland empire, so-called and 
rightly; of its capacity as a wheat pro- 
ducer, its achievements and promising 
future. In the preparation of this num- 
ber, it has been the aim of the North- 
western Miller to give its readers infor- 
mation they could not otherwise obtain 
readily, in as concise, brief and read- 
able a way as it is possible to treat of 
purely statistical matters. From almost 
every quarter of the world will be found 
statistics regarding crops, the impor- 
tation and exportation of breadstuffs 
reviews of the year 1902 and tabulatec 
statements showing the production of 
flour at important milling centers, and 
the shipments of millstuffs and grain. 


* 
* - 


ALTHOUGH this statistical number 
was unheralded and no effort was made 
to secure extra advertising for it, itis the 
largest regular issue of the Northwest- 
ern Miller ever printed and contains 
more advertising than any regular num- 
ber. In the latter respect it is a record- 
breaker, but no more so than the first 
issue of each month has been during the 
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last half of 1902. Indeed, the growth of 
the Northwestern Miller both in adver- 
tising and subscription receipts during 
the year exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the management and it 
has taxed the mechanical equipment of 
the establishment, which was supposed 
to be equal to all demands which could 
possibly be made upon it, to keep step 
with the pe ge of the business. This 
is not said in a spirit of boasting, but 
merely cited as an indication of the 
great development of the milling indus- 
try during 1902, in which its leading 
op participated to a large degree. 

t is only just to say that such a growth 
in its business may be accepted asa 
general indorsement of its policy, which 
has been at all times progressive and 
consistent with the spirit of the trade 
it stands for. With each increase in its 
resources, the Northwestern Miller has 
striven to extend its field of usefulness; 
to be more worthy of the good-will an 
confidence of its public and to put still 
higher the standard toward the accom- 
plishment of which it has devoted all 
its energies during the last thirty years. 
The more it has received, the more it 
has felt called upon to give back; so 
that, although its income has more than 
doubled during the last ten years, the 
pr thereof retained for its stock- 

olders’ profit is even less than it was a 
decade ago. This has been and will 
continue to be the policy of the man- 
agement of the Northwestern Miller 
which believes that as it sows so shall 
it reap. 


THERE are many who cordially dislike 
the North- 
western Mill- 
er, to whom its 
progress is as 
a thorn in the 
flesh. Some of 
these oppose 
it from a mis- 
taken idea of 
the ‘province 


of such a jour- 
nal as this 
aims to be. 
They have a 
notion that a 
milling jour- 
nal’s sole ob- 
ject in being 
is to deal in 
compli ment- 
ary commonplaces and that it should 
never under any circumstances venture 
to criticise or differ with those whom 
they regard as the infallible gods of the 
trade. This class is conscientious and 
well meaning and the Northwestern 
Millier would be glad to have its good 
will, were it possible to win it without a 
sacrifice of self-respect. There are others 
who hate the Northwestern Miller be- 
cause their own ways are devious and 
tricky and they dislike to have them 
exposed to the scorn and contempt of 
the milling public. The continued hos- 
tility of this class is one of the things 
on which the Northwestern Miller prides 
itself. Allied with these enemies are a 
number of renegades, deserters and 
malingerers, the flotsam and jetsam of 
thirty years of vigorous and aggressive 
business experience, who make com- 
mon cause with the opposition and de- 
light in entering and belittling the 
Northwestern Mi ier, but these are in- 
evitable and incidental and unworth 
of attention; powerless to accomplis 
themselves, they can only attempt to 
detract from the real work of others. 
Combined, the opponents of the North- 
western Miller, working diligently for 
a number of years, have accomplished 
absolutely nothing. The object of their 
attacks has gone on in its appointed 
way sanguine, solvent and still striving 
to attain higher ideals. 


Wuat is the source of this strength 
and the reason for such continued prog- 
ress? Perhaps the answer may in a 
small way serve to eneeurege others 
who struggle against unmerited criti- 
cism to attain a coyeted position, Long 
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ago the Northwestern Miller resolved 
that to the best of its knowledge and to 
the fullest of its strength it would en- 
deavor to stand by the right-minded, 
straight-thinking, honest-dealing ele- 
ment in the trade it intended to repre- 
sent and that, so long as it received the 
confidence of this class, the rest did not 
matter. It determined to tell the truth, 
as it sawit, always and invariably, and 
never to be swerved from its course, by 
a policy of temporary expediency or by 
the fallacious arguments of the devious- 
minded. It forswore mere popularity 
and determined to look for applause 
from its own conscientiousness first, 
and, in the end, to appeal for approval 
of its course, to the calm, final judgment 
of the trade. By this compass it has 
steered through fair and foul weather; 
sometimes amid the congratulations of 
its public, more often in the very face of 
its disapproval. It has noi reached port 

et, nor is it steering for some snug har- 

or of idleness and riches; necessarily 
it must struggle and fight for its future 
as it has for its past even as the people 
it stands for must never relax effort or 
shorten sail until life ends; but it is 
content with the progress it has made, 
and if the voyage wereto be made again 
the same rules for guidance would be 
adopted. 


THIs is not to say that the Northwest- 
ern Miller has made no mistakes. It 
frankly admits that its errors have 
been manifold and it can not hope to be 
infallible in the years to come—it can 
only be as near right as it is given light 
to see by and judgment wherewith to 
act. Many of 
the critics of 
the North- 
western Mill- 
er think that 
it is too bellig- 
erent, too 
prone to find 
fault, too 
quick in quar- 


rel. Perhaps 
this is so, but 
in an age of 
easy tolerance 
of things es- 
sentially 
wrong, of re- 
laxation of 
rules and low- 
ering of stan- 
dards, there are worse faults than in- 
tolerance of frauds and shams. No 
honest man with a good conscience 
need fear such a journal as this. No 
victim of injustice, be he rich or 
poor, need ask for its support in 
vain. No reader, however humble, but 
may rest assured that what he finds 
printed in these columns7is the truth as 
the Northwestern Miller sees it and is 
not inspired by other influences than 
what it pretends to be. And whether a 
cause be popular or unpopular, strong 
or weak, if it be just, it shall find a — 
porter in these pages. It is frequently 
contended that a daily journal could not 
be conducted on such a basis and be 
successful. The Northwestern Miller 
believes the contrary to be true and has 
such confidence in the right-mindedness 
and love of justice of the public, that it 
is persuaded that a daily paper holding 
stoutly to such a standard can achieve 
a lasting and honorable success. 


MAny readers of such journals as the 
Northwestern Miller are interested in 
knowing something about the men who 
contribute to its columns from week to 
week. To this end the Northwestern 
Miller departs from its custom for once 
and present the portraits of its editorial 
staff, including its regular correspond. 
ents and representatives. These are the 
gentlemen to whom the readers of this 
journal are indebted for the weekly in- 
formation of current trade events which 
fill its pages. A more conscientious 
and reliable staff of assistants is not 

ossessed by the editor of any trade 
journal. Since statistics of the milling 
trade are in order at this season and on 
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this occasion, perhaps a few regarding 
its leading journal will not be amiss. 
The Northwestern Miller was founded 
in 1873 by the late Amasa K. Ostrander. 
Its first issue was insignificant in ap- 
earance and was printed in La Crosse, 
isconsin, the publisher’s home. Mr. 
Ostrander was not only able and enter- 
ates he was honest, just and fear- 
ess is work soon began to bear fruit 
in the growing importance of his jour- 
nal and its influence on the trade it 
reached. He died in 1878, being but 
twenty-nine years of age. For some 
years previous to the death of its found- 
er, Mr. Albert Hoppin had been asso- 
ciated with him in the publication of the 
Northwestern Miller. From a monthly, 
the journal was changed to a weekly 
and on the death of Mr. Ostrander, Mr. 
Hoppin became sole proprietor. 


In 1879 the publication was removed 
to Minneapolis and in the autumn of 
that year the name of Mr. Charles M. 
Palmer appeared as the paper’s busi- 
hess manager. Mr. Hoppin gave his 
attention chiefly to the editorial con- 
duct of the journal and Mr. Palmer had 
charge of its rapidly-growing advertis- 
ing columns. In 1882, Mr. Palmer pur- 
chased the interest of Mr. Hoppin in the 

ublication and the latter retired. In 

887, the Northwestern Miller was incor- 

orated, with Mr. Palmer as president. 

n 1895, Mr. Palmer sold his stock in 
the company.and was succeeded as pres- 
ident by the present incumbent, who 
had been associated with him in the 
undertaking since 1882. It will be seen 
by the foregoing that the Northwestern 
Miller is in its thirtieth year. With the 
development of the publication and its 
achievements, the readers are familiar 
and its files tell the story. At present 
the main office is in Minneapolis with 
branch offices in London, New York 
Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis an 
Kansas City, managed by exclusive rep- 
resentatives under salary. It has corre- 
spondents all over the world, as its col- 
umns indicate. It re- 
ceived gold,silverand 
bronze medals at the 
Paris exposition for 
excellence as a trade 
journal. It has over 
500 regular advertis- 
ers including mill- 
builders, millers and 
flour handlers in 
North America, South 
America and Europe. 
Its advertising re- 
ceipts for 1902 exceed- 
ed one hundred thou- 
sand doliars. Its sub- 
scription list is large 
for a trade journal, 
and represents paid 
subscribers in every 
country where flour is 
made or sold. The 
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is the only milling, 
flouror grain journal distinguished in 
the American Newspaper Directory by 
the sign ©@®. The publishers of the di- 
rectory define this sign thus: ‘tAdver- 
tisers value this paper more for the class 
quality of is circulation than for the 
mere number of copies printed. Among 
the old chemists gold was symbolically 
represented by the sign @.’’ The list of 
publications thus distinguished in- 
cludes such journals as the Century, 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Life and 
a few daily newspapers such as the New 
York Herald, the New York Tribune 
and the Baltimore Sun. In comment- 
ing on milling journals, Printers’ Ink 
in its issue for December 3d said, ‘'The 
Northwestern Miller is in fact the most 
sapere publication devoted to the 
milling interests. Its circulation, not 
being padded, is not as large as is com- 
mon with successful trade papers, but 
an examination of its pages convinces 
one that it is a paper having weight, in- 
fluence and an unusual Share of materi- 
al prosperity of the sort that comes only 
where it is well deserved.”’ 








¥. A. Ranney, secretary Geo. Tileston 
Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn., Jan. 3: 
Domestic trade is not brisk, and we 
would hardly know there was sucha 
thing as export business. With a decline 
in hess and lower export rates it would 
seem as though there should be some 
business doing inthe near future. There 
is a good demand for millfeed at slight- 
ly advancing prices. Wheat receipts are 
light, even with good roads. We do not 
expect that farmers will sell much 
wheat, unless prices go higher. 


C.F. Johnson, Red Lake Falls( Minn.) 
Milling Co., Jan.5: The demand for 
bran and middlings is greater than we 
can supply. Wheat receipts have 
dropped off since the holidays, and we 


. look for light receipts from now on. In 
‘ our opinion, there is not so much wheat 


back in farmers’ hands as has been esti- 
mated, 
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OR many years a proper and ef- 
fective organization of Ameri- 
can millers has been the dream 
of those who have had the well- 
being of the trade at heart. 
France, Germany, Britain and 
other countries had their large national 
associations, but the United States, the 
largest milling country in the world, 
was behind its older competitors in this 
respect. 

Numerous were the plans proposed 
whereby this greatly desired result 
could be attained, and several futile at- 
tempts were made to put them into 
effect, but insuperable obstacles, unnec- 
essary to enumerate, interposed. The 
chief impediment in the way was the re- 
mains of a once influential national or- 
ganization, which, although it had fallen 
upon evil days and had lost the support 
and confidence of the trade, still retained 
the empty name of an association of 
millers. Its supporters were few in 
number and quite out of touch with 
modern American milling conditions; 
yet, from pride, or prejudice, or perhaps 
from a mistaken feeling of loyalty, they 
clung childishly to the fragment of 
former importance bequeathed to them 
by abler millers who had long since re- 
signed and withdrawn from the organi- 
zation, and had neither the good taste 
nor the business judgment to make way 
for something better. 

Many attempts were made to revive, 
reorganize or remodel this old associa- 
tion, but official barnacles clung tena- 
ciously to their places and it was evi- 
dent that they could neither be_per- 
suaded nor forced from their hold. Final- 
ly, a movement was started which swept 
over the long-standing obstacle like a 
huge wave over a found- 
ering hulk and refusing 
to be held in check by 
so feeble animpediment, 
moved in the path of 
progress. Whether or not 
the remains still float or 
have quietly sunk into 
utter oblivion is a mat- 
ter which does not inter- 
est a baker’s dozen of 
the many thousands of 
millers in the United 
States. 

Interest today turns to 
and is centered in the 
Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, the organization 
which now comprises 
the leading millers of 
the United States, and 
which will celebrate its 
first birthday March 25, 
1903. 

In its issue for Dec. 
4, 1901, the Northwestern Miller said: 

't*Why stand ye here all the day idle?’ 
We have discussed this matter over and 
over, and back and forth. We have criti- 
cised and censured and found fault. 
We have blamed one another for our 
shortcomings. The argument has been 
long and wearisome and sometimes it 
has, alas! been somewhat acrimonious. 
Valuable time has been wasted and op- 
portunity has slipped by. Wehave had 
enough of argument; it is now time 
for the debate to close. No matter 
who is to blame or where the fault 
lies; we have threshed this all out ad 
nauseam, and now let us have an end 
to it. We know what the trade needs; 
let us quit talking and get it. A nation- 
al organization of millers is required. 
Let us proceed to have it. For want of 
a better plan of procedure the North- 
western Miller suggests the following: 
Within the next three weeks let the 
millers’ clubs arrange for a joint meet- 
inz of delegates in Chicago. To such a 
meeting let the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
send two delegates; the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, an equal number; the 
Millers’ Club at Minneapolis, two, and 
the Winter Wheat Millers’ League, two. 
Let these eight delegates, chosen let us 
hope from the more liberal and broad- 
minded element, come together and de- 
cide upon the best course to pursue in 
order to establish a real national organ- 
ization of millers. If the existing asso- 
ciation has any assets of good will or 
membership that it is worth while to 
secure; if its age and record are deemed 
worthy of perpetuation, let the meeting 
make a proposal to take over what it 
has and consolidate it with the organi- 
zation it is there to perfect. If it has 
nothing worth having, let the meeting 
proceed without giving it further con- 
sideration. 

‘The sole object of the delegates 
should be to form a national asso- 


awe 


ciation. Let them make its constitution, 
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elect provisional officers, and select a 
temporary secretary whose chief duty 
shall be to immediately recruit the 
membership. As soon as the organiza- 
tion is properly formed its members can 
come together and elect 
permanent officers. In 
this way, which seems 
simple and easy, we may 
be able to put anend to 
this long-continued lack 
of harmony and give the 
American millers a prop- 
erly constituted, well- 
organized, active and 
energetic central organ- 
ization. The whole thing 
could be accomplished 
ina short time and by 
January first this trade 
could at last possess that 
which it has needed bad- 
ly for ten years. We sub- 
mit this suggestion to 
the various organiza- 
tions referred to herein 
and to the milling trade. 
It is not the province of 
the Northwestern Miller 
to take the initiative in 
this matter; the millers themselves 
should properly do so. This journal 
will further state that should such a 
meeting be held and should it effecta 
national organization it will do all it 
possibly can to assist and further the 
new association and will give it loyal 
support, as long as it shows by its work 
that it is worthy of it. The spirit of har- 
mony and reconciliation seems to be 
growing in the milling trade. The de- 
mand for a truly national organization 
is sincere and widespread. Now is an 
opportunity for those 
who are in a position to 
act to render a splendid 
and memorable service 
to the American milling 
trade. Let the back- 
biters, the partisans and 
the agitators give place 
to the men of modera- 
tion and forethought and 
let these be conspicuous 
in bringing the whole 
trade into harmonious 
relations on matters of 
common interest. The 
time for debate is over 
and the time for action is 
come.’’ 

In its issue for Dec. 11, 
the Northwestern Miller 
contained a report of in- 
terviews with members 
of the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club favoring the pro- 
posed organization (see 
page 1197, volume 52). his club sub- 
sequently took the initiative in bring- 
ing about the meeting for the formation 
of the Federation. On Dec. 21 the Mill- 
ers’ Club of Minneapolis appointed 
Messrs. Seymour Carter and John Hey- 
wood delegates to confer with other 
millers’ organizations, with a view to 
perfecting a national association. On 
Dec. 30 the St. Louis Millers’ Club au- 
thorized its executive committee to select 
delegates. Other clubs and associations 
rapidly followed suit. The preliminary 
meeting was called for 
Feb, 12 and 13 at Chicago. 


PRELIMINARY MEETING 


This meeting was call- 
ed to order on Feb. 12 at 
the Great Northern hotel, 
Chicago, by William C. 
Ellis of St. Louis. 
Thirty-two delegates 
from all parts of the 
United States were pres- 
ent, representing a daily 
eapacity of 420,000b bls 
of flour. H. B. Sparks 
of Alton, Ill., was made 
temporary chairman and 
C. V. Topping of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., tem- 
porary secretary. Com- 
mittees on temporary or- 
ganization and creden- 
tials next were named. 
As soon us these commit- 
tees [reported, the meet- 
ing unanimously elected Bb. A. Eckhart 
of Chicago permanent chairman of the 
meeting. This gentleman made a speech 
explaining the object of the convention. 
Other delegates followed, giving the 
sentiments of their constituents. Mr. 
Heywood spoke for the Millers’ Club of 
Minneapolis; Mr. Meek, for the South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Club; Mr. Cole, for 
the Millers’ National Association; Mr. 
Hackney, for the Kansas Millers’ State 
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Association; Mr. Ellis, for the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club; Mr. Rowe, for the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association; Mr. Iles, 
for the Iowa State Millers’ Association; 
Mr. Miller, for the Kansas City Millers’ 
Club; Mr. Larsen, for 
the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association; Mr. Stern, 
for the Milwaukee mill- 
ers; Mr. Bronson, for 
the millers of Tennessee 
and Georgia; Mr. Le 
Compte, for the Central 
Kentucky Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

At the afternoon ses- 
sion Mr. Dunwoody 
spoke for the Missouri 
millers; Mr. James, for 
the Buffalo millers; Mr. 
Miner, for the Pennsyl- 
vania State Millers’ As- 
sociation; Mr. Hawks, 
for the Indiana millers; 
Mr. Pollock, for the 
northwestern Missouri 
millers; Mr. Evans, for 
the Winter Wheat Mill- 
ers’ League; and Mr. 
Logan for the mill- 
ers of Kentucky. On motion of Mr. 
Cutter of Toledo, a committee of nine 
on permanent organization was ap- 
pointed. The committee thereupon ad- 
journed until the following day. 

On Feb. 13, the convention reassem- 
bled, and the report of the organization 
committee was read by its chairman, 
Mr. Ellis. It named the association 
‘*The Millers’ National Federation,” 
provided for membership, dues, repre- 
sentatives, voting, administration, meet- 
ings, and changes of constitution. The 
report was fully dis- 
cussed and finally adopt- 
ed. A communication 
was read from the Mill- 
ers’ National Associa- 
tion. After a discussion 
of its proposal a commit- 
tee was appointed to con- 
fer with the officers of 
the Millers’ National 
Association and the Win- 
ter Wheat Millers’ League 
with the idea of merging 
the two organizations in 
the Federation. This 
committee consisted of 
the nine gentlemen who 
had already acted as an 
organization committee 
and it was authorized 
to call the next meet- 
ing. to perfect the Feder- 
ation. 

Concerning this meet- 
ing the Northwestern 
Miller said, in its issueof February 19th: 

‘Not in years have the American 
millers shown a spirit of harmony the 
equal to that manifested at the meeting 
in Chicago last week. The need for 
such an organization has existed fora 
very long time, and, taught by the rough 
hand of adversity and failure in their 
mare to accomplish results by indi- 
vidual and sectional effort, the millers 
have come to believe that only through 
a spirit of broad, liberal and progress- 
ive coéperation can they gain their 
ends. As a result of this 
enlightened perception 
of the needs of the trade, 
the various millers’ or- 
ganizations throughout 
the country responded 
with gratifying unanim- 
ity to the call for the 
Chicago meeting. The 
men who assembled rep- 
resented all clases in the 
trade and with but few 
exceptions they were rep- 
resentative millers. The 
times call for the best 
and broadest the trade 
has to offer, not the 
crudest and narrowest. 
Apart from a few rem- 
nants left over from the 
paleocrystic milling era, 
the meeting was com- 
posed of real millers, 
men of ability and men 
who were earnest in their 
desire to accomplish what they came 
after. Idle sentimentality was put 
aside, ancient history was snubbed, 
small jealousies were ignored, and the 
delegates went direct at the matter in 
hand without much attention to oratory 
and side issues.” 


THE FEDERATION FORMED 


On March 2, the committee, appointed 
atthe preliminary meeting, catled the 
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delegates together in Chicago. Mr. Eck- 
hart presided. Representatives were 

resent from 23 millers’ organizations. 

he committee to confer with the 
Millers’ National Association and the 
Winter Wheat Millers’ League reported 
that a consolidation and merger of these 
two associations with the Federation 
was impossible. The chairman pro- 
posed that the organization of the Fed- 
eration be proceeded with and the mat- 
ter of amalgamation be left for future 
settlement. This met with the approval 
of the delegates present. A committee 
to nominate officers was appointed. 

On March 26, the nominating comittee 
named its selection for officers and those: 
nominated were unanimously elected. 

The officers chosen at the meeting of 
March 25 and those subsequently ap- 
pointed, are still serving. They are as 
follows: 

President....... B.A.Eckhart..Chicago. 
Ist Vice-Pres...H. L. Little....Minneapolis. 
2nd Vice-Pres ..E.O. Stanard..St. Louis. 
Treasurer.......W. C. Ellis... 8t. Louis. 
Secretary....... H.S.Kennedy.Chicago. 
Traffic Mer., Herbert Bradley, New York Cy. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Bernhard A. Eckhart, President. 
H.L. Little....... cease 
E. O. Stanard. 
William C. Ellis 









Edgar H. Evans.......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charles C. Bovey......... Minneapolis, Minn, 
William N. Anderson.... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Herbert Hackney........ Topeka, Kansas. 

Pe. SO See Denton, Texas. 
Weeth. Te occ ccccscccccss Grand Rapids, Mch. 
oe ie OS eet ere Toledo, Ohio. 
Asher MiIMO?l. .......ss0000 Wilkesbarre, Pa- 

, 3 2 aa Shelby, Ohio, 

oe ON OS ry Louisville, Ky. 

oS Rochester, N. Y.. 

BE. P. Bronson.......sccces Nashville, Tenn. 
Seymour Carter.......... Hastings, Minn. 


It is not within the 
province of this article 
to report the subsequent 
meetings of the Federa- 
tion and its board of di- 
rectors. The _ proceed- 
ings have been related 
in these columns and are 
known to the readers of 
this journal. 


WORK OF THE FEDERA- 
TION 

The immediate work of 
the Federation was to se- 
cure the support and alli- 
ance of the various mill- 
ers’ clubs and associa- 
tions throughout the 
country. This task fell 
to the secretary, Mr. 
Kennedy, and he has 
pursued it unremitting- 
ly and with great suc- 
cess. 

The office of the Federation is in Chi- 
cago at612 Royal Insurance building, 
where Mr. Kennedy can be found when 
he is not travelling to attend some con- 
vention of millers. Mr. Bradley, the 
traffic manager, has an office in New 
York City. The treasurer, Mr. Ellis, is 
in St. Louis. The president, Mr. Eck- 
hart, is of course in Chicago. 

To bring together into one organiza- 
tion the various millers’ clubs and asso- 
ciations in the United States has been 
the chief effort of the Federation during 
its first year. In this it has succeeded, 
but it also has done other work for the 
trade which is worthy of note. Inestab- 
lishing the differentials on flour pack- 
ages now being generally maintained 
and supported it has rendered the trade 
a service which, alone, justifies its exist- 
ence. Mr. Bradley has done everything 
possible in his line of effort. The Fed- 
eration also assisted in the attempt to 
pass the ‘tLondon Dock”? bill. 

Mr. Eckhart has proved an admirable 
president and has the canfidence and 
loyal support of all the allied organiza- 
tions. He is a gentleman of the highest 
standing and possesses great executive 
ability. 

It is perhaps too early to tell what has 
already been accomplished by the Fed- 
eration. Itis less than a yearold. It 
has just completed its organization and 
is in splendid shape to do effective 
work. It has the approval of the entire 
trade and its affairs have been con- 
ducted wisely. American millers con- 
gratulate themselves that at last they 
have an organization worthy of the 
name, and they predict a splendid career 
for it. 

The full strength and influence of the 
new national organization will only be 
understood and appreciated when a 
mass convention is called. This is pro- 
posed for next summer and will doubt- 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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Revietww of the Year 


HE year 1902 closes with. north- 
western mills not the most fa- 
vorably situated. It finds 
them at a point where the ca- 
pacity of the markets to absorb 
is not equal to their capacity 
to produce. The presence of the holiday 
season, with the attendant disposition 
of buyers to defer purchases, accentu- 
ates the lack of demand. Therefore, 
business with the mills at the moment 
is very dull. : 

The crop year in the northwest ends 
Sept. 1, and in treating of the calendar 
year, itis as of two parts of distinctly 
separate seasons. In the twelve months 
of 1902, northwestern mills have run 
stronger than ever before, and the quan- 
tity of flour turned out exceeds all for- 
mer figures. For instance, Minneapolis 
during the reer produced 16,330,000 bbls 
of flour, or fully 401,000 bbls more than 
in 1901, which up to that date was the 
record year. Out of the twelve months, 
eight show a larger output for the mills 
of Minneapolis than in 1901, this being 
notably the case in October, when 1,918,- 
000 bbls were turned out. In fact, the 
production in the three months of Sep- 
tember, October and November took the 
lead of all other years, by a good mar- 
gin. Heretofore the maximum output 
of the Minneapolis mills in a week has 
been 400,000 bbls. Last fall the output 
for five weeks was much above that fig- 
ure and ranged from 426,C0 to 448,000 bbls 
per week. This represented the con- 
sumption approximately, of 1,850,000 to 
1,950,000 bus of wheat each week. 

During the year the Minneapolis mills 
consumed abcut 70,400,000 bus of wheat. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


A similar condition as to increase in 
output applies to mills outside of Min- 
neapolis. There are about 30 mills rang- 
ing in capacity from 500 to 3,000 bbls. 
Probably there is not one of these that 
has not in some degree increased its ca- 
pacity during the year. As a result the 
output of these mills has been materi- 
ally augmented. Indicative of this 
may be taken the statement of 26 mills 
to the Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Noy. 24. These mills, with 24,350 
bbls daily capacity, in that week made 
124,825 bbls of flour, against 99,300 in 
1901. Since market conditions were 
more favorable a year ago, there was at 
least no less incentive to run strongly 
then than was the case in the week 
cited. Here is a gain in production of 
about one-quarter. Of course this ratio 
of increase would not hold good through 
the year. 





A YEAR AGO 


A year ago this date, northwestern 
mills were more favorably situated than 
now, principally in that millfeed was 
commanding high prices—bran and 
middings were selling at $5 per ton 
more than at present. It was about 
Dec..10 that feed attained maximum 
value—$20 for bran—from which date 
there was a gradual depreciation, and 
with the change came unsatisfactory 
conditions. Feb. 1 really marked the 
end of a highly prosperous season. 
From that date through the summer, 
millers complained of keen competi- 
tion, low pees of flour and compara- 
tively high cost of cash wheat. 

Often the declaration was heard that 
Minneapolis wheat prices were the high- 
est in the world; this was not far from 
the actual truth. Millers commonly 
stated that in their experience no worse 
condition had ever existed. The cur- 
tailment of the export trade no doubt 
contributed very much to the bringing 
about of the depression in trade. ith 
an increased production, the mills were 
confronted by the problem of disposing 
of considerably more flour at home than 
previously. Under these circumstances, 
the mills went after domestic orders ag- 
gressively, and upon coming into con- 
flict with one another, often accepted 
sacrifice prices in effecting the sale of 
their output. 

About Aug. 1 conditions assumed a 
better aspect, and a month later, when 
new wheat began to move, there was an 
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rices. 
com- 


hus wheat for September de- 


gin, and for a_ short period they made 
handsome profits. 
PRICE OF WHEAT FAVORABLE 

The‘ fact that the price of wheat in 
Minneapolis was lower than in other 
markets, was an important factor in the 
mills’ favor. Early in August, Sep- 
tember wheat in Minneapolis was about 
2@2%c lower than in Duluth, and 3@3%e 
lower than in Chicago and Milwaukee. 
When the December option became ac- 
tive, Minneapolis retained the same rel- 


‘ative advantage, except in the case of 


Duluth, in which market the future price 
declined to about %c under Minneapo- 
lis. The premium of Chicago over Min- 
neapolis, however, gradually disap- 
peared, until recently the two prices 
practically met. In view of the potent 
influence which Chicago, as a basing 
market, exercises over the world’s grain 
trade, it can be readily comprehended 
that the change in relative prices as 
outlined was to the detriment of the 
northwest. Added to that, wheat re- 
ceipts during the fall, from rain and 
other causes, were not up to expecta- 
tions, and the ccmpetition resulting 
kept cash wheat at a stiff premium over 
futures, this feature being more pro- 
nounced than usual. 

Of course, changing in December from 
lake-and-rail to all-rail rates always in- 
volves higher cost of transportation, but 
this year an attempt was made to ad- 
vance all-rail rates 5c per bbl, making 
a total increase in rates over those in 
force during the fall, of 9c per bbl. This 
came very unexpectedly to the millers, 
and since some of them had sold flour 
ahead on an understanding with western 
freight officials that there was to be no 
advance in all-rail rates, it has proved a 
serious handicap. The advance frcm 
the northwest was to go into effect Dec. 
8, but through the instrumentality of the 
Minneapolis-Chicago roads the date 
was postponed to Jan. 1. 

In co-relation with these changes in 
conditions, the flour market shaped 
from a highly favorable condition in 
September to one of decided depression 
in December. Though some mills in 
the last-named month had old orders to 
run on, their sales were light and prices 
low, and it was then a question how 
they were to keep in operation after 
Jan. 1. 

EXPORT TRADE 

The direct foreign flour shipments of 
Minneapolis mills for the year were the 
smallest since 1895, when the output 
was one-third less. In quantity they 
were over 550,000 bbls less than in 1901 
and 1,360,000 less than in 1900, when the 
exports were the largest ever made. 
Thus where in 1900 a domestic market 
had to be found for 11,380,000 bbls of 
flour by Minneaolis mills, in 1902, the 
quantity sold at home was increased to 
12,900,000 bbls. 

What is true of Minneapolis in regard 
to decreased export trade applies with 
equal force to the outside mills of the 
northwest. 

The decreasing foreign business is no 
doubt in the main traceable to the rela- 
tively low cost at which English millers 
are getting their wheat. A generous part 
of this wheat comes from America, and 
itis of the hard spring variety grown 
inthe northwest and western Canada. 
In Manitoba and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, where this grain is grown, there 
are not adequate milling or railroad fa- 
cilities for handling the large crop and 
therefore it sells at aconsiderably lower 
price than does the wheat grown on this 
side of the line. Such wheat can be ex- 
ported at a relatively low price. Be- 
side, railroad and ocean carriers dis- 
criminate against flour in favor of 
wheat, to a serious extent. Then it 
seems to be the policy of Chicago and 
other speculators, if they have an un- 
comfortable quantity of wheat delivered 
to them when running corners, to con- 
sign it to Europe, and on arrival there, 
to throw the grain on the market at 
whatever price it will bring. This very 
thing was done last fall and seriously 
militated against the trade of north- 
western mills. The foregoing condi- 
tions as applied to wheat, result in plac- 
ing the finest of raw material in the 
hands of the foreign miller at a much 


’ lower cost than can northwestern mill- 


ers get their wheat. Possessed of mod- 
ern he en and competent operatives, the 
English miller is in a position to fur- 
nish fully as good a flour as can north- 
western mills and at a lower price. 
Aside from this, the English miller not 
only derives high prices for his offal, 
but has the benefit of the discrimination 
made in war taxes, against American 
flour. 
CANADIAN WHEAT 


Minneapolis millers would gladly 
avail themselves of an opportunity to 
grind the Canadian wheat, but the heavy 
import duty imposed by the United 
States government, stands in the way. 
Though a drawback is allowed if the 
products of the imported wheat are ex- 
ported, the fact that the same identical 
products are required to be exported in- 
vests the operation with so many com- 
plex features that most millers are un- 
willing to ty the experiment. The dis- 
position of the offal abroad is one of the 
most difficult features attending the 
grinding of Canadian wheat. 

But despite the serious obstacles in 
the way of milling Canadian wheat, the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of Minneapolis 
is now running one mill on such grain, 
and is likely to do so for some time. 
About 10,000 bus daily are being ground. 

As aresult of short crops in Austra- 
lia, some Minneapolis mills have sold 
good-sized lots of flour to go to that 
country. However, such business is 
hardly natural, and comes from abnor- 
mal and temporary conditions. 


FREIGHT RATES 


One condition until recently favoring 
northwestern mills in doing an export 
business, has been comparatively low 
freight rates through to European mar- 
kets. Most of the time rates have been 
on the basis of 29@3Cc per 100.1bs from 
Minneapolis to London. The arbitrary 
advance in inland rates, effective Jan. 
1, is, of course, in marked contrast to 
the reasonable rates existing previously. 
With rates on the old basis and fiuctu- 
ating very little, foreign business was 
expedited, and it was mutually bene- 
ficial to both carrier and manufacturer. 

; THE NEW YEAR 

Though milling conditions are at this 
time unfavorable, the outlook for the 
new year is not wholly without encour- 
agement. All evidence goes to indicate 
that eastern buyers, who have been con- 
stant believers in lower prices, possess 
comparatively light stocks of flour, and, 
if this is the case, it should furnish the 
basis for a healthy demand for flour. 
Stocks of both wheat and flour in the 
United Kingdom are unusually small, 
and with cheap wheat from America 
about eliminated from these markets, 
millers lean to the view that foreign 
business in flour must improve at a no 
distant day. Again, there appears to be 
more interest shown by Continental 
markets like Turkey, Egypt and various 
other Mediterranean countries. The 
Baltic countries also are buying an in- 
creasing quantity of spring wheat fiour. 
In Sweden a failure of crops augments 
the demand. South Africa, which is 
now taking some flour, promises to be 
a large consumer. While inland freight 
rates are abnormally high, ocean rates 
are low, and are favorable to foreign 
trade. Millfeed is now in active de- 
mand, with prices $2 per ton higher 
than they were in November. Should 
the English war tax be modified or 
abolished in April, of which there is a 
bare possibility, it would favor our trade. 

SUPPLY OF WHEAT 

On the other hand, the question of se- 
curing an ample supply of wheat in 
the next eight months, is one that gives 
northwestern millers some _ concern. 
Though accumulations at Minneapolis 
are now of moderate proportions, stocks 
at Duluth and in country elevators are 
comparatively small, and unless farm- 
ers possess a larger quantity than they 
are credited with holding, the mills may 
experience some difficulty before the 
end of the crop year, in securing all the 
wheat they require. Of course, the say- 
ing that ‘tif a miller has the price, he 
can always get wheat,’’ is as true as 
ever; but if wheat is high and the mill- 
er depends upon selling his flourona 
proportionate basis, there is such a 
thing as not being able to dispose of his 
flour. Though some wheat is being 
drawn from Canada, the quantity is 
hardly large enough to exercise any 
bearing on the situation. With the 
short crop in Kansas, it will probably 
not be practicable to draw much from 
that source. In the event of the supply 
of wheat proving limited, the effect 
would be to create more active compe- 
tition for it and force the price, making 
milling unprofitable. Hence the ques- 
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active demand for flour at remunerative 
Supplies of old wheat ran very low, an 
petition for it kept the price of cash wheat ab- 
normally high. 
livery sold, about the middle of August, at 10c 
per bu less than did old No.1 northern, anda 
wide difference was maintained until old wheat 
was exhausted. With new wheat flour available 
at 15@20c per bbl less than old, prices proved 
attractive to buyers, who had previously been 
holding off, and the mills in September received 
more orders than they could conveniently fill. 
This at once placed them in a position to book 
only the orders which insured a reasonable mar- 


tion of a supply of wheat in the next 
eight or nine months assumes more im- 
portance than usual in the northwest. 


_ THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


An innovation quite remarkable in the 
milling world was the adoption by Min- 
neapolis mills on, Oct. 12, bey eight- 
hour working day. From time imme- 
morial, the mill operatives have worked 
in shifts of 12 hours each. In Minneap- 
olis they organized a union some years 
ago, and after inducing the majority of 
operatives to become members, agita- 
tion for the shorter day was begun and 
carried on until it was given to them by 
theiremployers. Since the mills run 24 
hours a day, three shifts of men work- 
ing eight hours each are now employed, 
instead of two, as formerly. The change 
was made with comparative ease, and 
though more men are required, the addi- 
tional expense to employers was not 
heavy. In order to secure the shorter 
day the men wisely accepted a slight 
reduction in wages. Half a dozen im- 
portant mills outside of Minneapolis 
soon gave their employees an eight-hour 
day, some of them even paying old 
wages. Agitation for the further exten- 
sion of the reform is now going on, and 
hopes are entertained by Minneapolis 
operatives that the movement will gain 
such momentum as to cause the eight- 
hour day to be adopted generally in 
merchant mills of America at a compar- 
atively early date. 

MINNEAPOLIS OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

The flour output and direct —— 
fiour shipments of Minneapolis mills 
for four crop years are shown in the at- 
tached tables: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Sept’mb’r 1,276,905 1,350,345 1,300,205 1,282,540 
October.. 1,720,235 1,868,230 1,441,895 1,717,455 
Novemb’r 1,505,025 1,091,880 1,195,295 1,585,610 
Decemb’r 1,412,160 1,050,935 1,148,880 1,572,805 
January.. 1,293,585 1,026,820 1,276,560 1,287,160 
February 946,105 1,050,960 1,398,550 955,070 
March 1,377,680 .1,273,850 1,599,610 1,100,605 
April..... 1,801, 1,863,015 1,847,095 1,068,580 

Sa 1,339,490 1,224,500 1,189,570 1,182,385 
June...... 1,047,940 1,243,880 1,110,095 1,095,765 
TOES sscaee 1,245,025 1,363,060 1,117,405 1,058,080 
August... 1,337,100 1,461,480 1,188,000 1,512,960 





Year. ... 15,802,270 14,863,395 15,308,160 15,318,415 
FOREIGN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Sept’mb’r 247,875 380,545 379,810 470,255 
October.. 438,145 237,710 361,280 615,465 
Novemb’r 320,160 298,140 2,930 455,680 
Decemb’r 220,260 350,280 417,820 574,895 
January.. 200,915 235,815 587,570 378,285 
February 140,120 358,730 588,905 275,885 
March.... 317,400 421,205 554,760 339,000 
ADprit..... 801,135 488,005 489,610 296,080 
ee 242,015 305,365 .465 316,300 
June..... 219,890 322,030 291,120 297,650 
July ...... 251,065 328,185 250,820 322,205 
August... 266,180 272,180 397,560 347,450 





Year.... 3,160,160 3,973,140 4,847,600 4,593,140 

The output and exports of flour of 
Minneapolis mills for 17 crop years 
are shown by the following table: 


Output, Exports, *Per 

Year— bbls. bbls. cent. 
MME sdasepasenn owas 15,802,270 8,160,160 19. 

PR a c'va tek bas tkeald 14,863,395 8,973,140 26.73 

i Eee 15,308, 160 4,847,600 31.66 

er 15,318,415 4,593,140 29.98 

NR cine Vaan tka 13,299,180 3,569,225 26.84 

EES ccsca'ge agasweicn 13,478,160 8,618,555 26.85 

Dai dnaawenee at 12,577,120 4,044,7: 32.15 

9,428,225 2,377,090 25.21 

9,321,680 2,362,550 25.34 

9,849,615 8,088,692 32.80 

900,554 8,668,380 38.61 

7,484,098 2,576,540 34.96 

6,863,015 2,091,215 30.47 

5,740,830 1,557,575 27.18 

7,244,930 2,617,795 36.19 

6,375,250 528,080 39.59 

5,958,200 2,288,500 38.45 





*Per cent of flour putput exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries. 


OUTPUT BY CALENDAR YEARS 


Flour output and direct exports of 
Minneapolis mills for 25 years: 
Per 
Output, Exports, cent ex- 
»bis. bbls. ported. 
2,5 20.60 





Dc Weseaennaexss *16,329,805  *3,362,280 
8,897,905 24.48 
5,702,485 31.17 
4,009,135 28.05 
4,052,585 28.47 
3,942,680 29.18 
8,717,265 28.79 
8,080,985 29.11 
2,370,756 25.21 
2,877,275 30.68 
3,887,205 34,22 
8,088,065 38.53 
2,107,125 30.14 
1,958,815 82.08 
2,197,540 81.14 
2,650,000 40.30 
2,288,500 87.10 
1,834,845 35.13 
1,805,875 38.22 
1,848,105 33.96 
1,201,681 33.19 
1,181,820 37.83 
. 1 799,442 34.08 
| See 1,551,798 442,598 37.50 
0, 109,183 10.54 


1878. 
*Three days estimated. 
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Minneapolis grain receipts and ship- 
ments by calendar years, (hundreds 
omitted), are reported as follows by the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


RECEIPTS 
1902, 1901, 1900, 1899, 
bus. bus. bus. bus. 
WOR, ... 0005. 88,285 90,888 88,312 87,962 
3,285 iy 6,502 7,277 
ss o.660ese00 12,066 10,719 10,837 11,014 
a 7,7 4,999 4,552 2,553 
ar 1,042 1,202 510 659 
CL ee 8,166 7,070 5,093 4,207 
Millstuff*...... 14 16 10 10 
i 3 eee 246 241 223 197 


ourt 3 
*Tons. +tBbls. 





10,987 14,763 
1,304 4,795 
3,982 5,498 
3,831 1,425 

606 623 
4,006 1,557 


tlt is evident that these figures are in- 
accurate. The Soo road, which hauls a 
large quantity of coarse grain from Minne- 
apolis, makes no report on grain to the 
Chamber of Commerée. 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at 
Minneapolis by calendar years have 
been (hundreds omitted): 

Ship- Re- Ship- 
ceipts, ments. 
bus. us. 
65,436 12,942 
55,001 7,120 





90.00... 45,272 121178 
eee 41,734 12,577 
MINNEAPOLIS SHIPMENTS BY ROUTE 
The subjoined table gives the flour 
shipments from Minneapolis by route 
for four calendar years, hundreds being 

omitted: 
1902, 1901, 1900, 1899, 
bbls. bbls. bbls. bbls. 


C., M. & St. P. 2,283 3,064 2,267 1,894 
C., 8t. P.. M. & O. 1,486 1,651 1,652 1,347 
= = ee 97 726 702 
Wis. Central..... 2.912 1,451 1,493 1,653 
Great Northern.. 2,036 1,459 1,639 1,853 
MP ccscess enscs senna 542 1,379 
Northern Pacific 1,552 1,689 1,168 86 
Great Western... 2,077 2,509 1,703 1,966 
Bur. & Nor........ 1,210 814 1,397 1,133 
ae 2,226 2,632 2,486 2,745 
Rock Island...... ae er ree 
Totals..... 


Receipts.... 





The percentage of flour handled out 
of Minneapolis by the respective roads 
is shown in the attached table: 

1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898. 
C.,M. &St.,P.... 18.51 19.15 15.15 13.60 15.85 
C., St. P.,M.& O. 8.83 10.31 11.04 10.00 14.50 





M.&S8t. L 5.75 4.54 4.05 6.03 3.09 
Wis. Central 9.07 10.00 10.41 11.68 
Great Northern. 12. 9.12 11.00 7.54 10.75 
8t. P. & D.* -. «--. 8.63 10.00 10.43 
eens ea cash ones 10.55 7.89 6l 12 
Great Western... 15.70 11.39 15.00 8.67 
Bur. & Nor 5.09 9.32 8.11 6.25 
Moca ts ecartes 3.24 16.46 16.62 19.79 18.60 
Rock Island..... ae. tense: Gases eon ate ip x 


e 
The shipments of millstuffs from Min- 
neapolis by route for five years are 
shown below in tons: 


1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898. 
C., M. & St.P.104,339 78,734 75,412 68,269 69,230 
Omaha...... 101,548 154, ¢ § 
M.&8t.L... 7,918 
Wis. Cent... 24,776 
Gt. Northe’n 20,182 
St. P.& D*.. 





Nor. Pacific. 49,415 75,657 
Gt. Western. 12,°8) 18,831 
Bur. & Nor... 28,688 20,958 15,377 22,386 14,898 
ee eae 49,505 60,389 71,919 74,631 59,841 


Rock Island ~'100 Eanes, “abaede’ Und awar ceaoten 











Totals.....458,651 517,237 468,545 428,800 474,044 
Receipts.... ...... 15,729 10,408 9,822 8,071 

*Now part of Northern Pacific system. 

NORTHWESTERN SPRING WHEAT CROP 


The department of agriculture in its 
final estimate, makes the spring wheat 
crop of the northwest as follows, com- 
pared with 1901, (hundreds omitted): 


—Yiela—— 

1902, 1901, 

Acres. bus. bus. 
Minnesota.............. 5,740 79,750 80,100 
Nortb Dakota.......... 3,950 62,870 59,310 
South Lekota.......... 3,600 43,970 51,660 
RASA Rr 13,290 = 186,590 191,070 


Commercial estimates of the wheat 
crop of Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota for a series of years are: 


Bus. Bus. 
(BAAR . 115,000,000 1894......... 116,000,000 
1899 ..... .. 190,000,000 1893... ...... 112,000,000 
1898... ...... 220,000,000 1892......... 132,000,000 
A 135,000,000 I891......... 160,000,000 
1896... ...... 120,000,000 1890......... 99,200,000 
1895..... . 198,000,000 





Weekly Review 


As aresult of most of the mills run- 
ning six days last week, the Minneapo- 
lis flour output was increased 88,600 bbls. 
The quantity ground was 326,840 bbls, 
against 344,780 in 1902 and 207,040 in 1901. 
This week there is less capacity in mo- 
tion and the production will be smaller. 
There were today 15% mills in operation 
and for the week they should turn out 
about 290,000 bbls. This is nearly three- 
quarters of a normal run. It was the 
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plan last week to shut down -more of 
the mills, but orders so given were 
countermanded. What next week will 
bring forth is very difficult to say; but 
with the trifle better demand for flour, 
it is possible that the output will be 
kept up pretty well. The improved val- 
ue of millfeed is also a consideration 
for running. 

There was an appreciable improve- 
ment in the domestic demand for flour 
last week. Of course, business in De- 
cember was extremely dull and it could 
scarcely continue. ome of the mills 
sold flour in excess of their reduced out- 
put, and there was a feeling among 
millers that the market was really 
showing a better condition. In some 
instances, domestic buyers took consid- 
erable flour, and millers said that so 
far as they could see it was because 
stocks were light and it was necessary 
to buy. All things considered, millers 
are more hopeful. Little was done 
abroad, though exporters are encour- 
aged to look for the development of a 
fair trade, based largely on the exist- 
ence of small stocks in the United King- 
dom. The limited bidding has been 
more out of line than ever since the ad- 
vance in freight rates, and many mills 
find it difficult to work even clears. 
Some millers take the view that import- 
ers have their minds made up to buy at 
about a certain point, and that with a 
decline in wheat of a cent or two, a good 
business would be done. In the last 
two days, some mills have done an 
encouraging domestic business. 

Flour prices are about 5c lower than 
a week ago. Patent is quotable at $3.60 
(23.75 per 196 lbs in wood, and first clear 
at $2.45/@2.55 per 196 lbs in jute. 


REPORTS OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports from 22 northwestern 
mills (outside of Minneapolis and Du- 
luth) with a daily capacity of 23,250 bbls, 
show that in the week ending Jan. 3, 
they made 103,695 bbls of flour, against 
88,070 in the corresponding week in 1901. 
The foreign flour shipments in the same 
week were 16,395 bbls, against 17,020 a 
year ago. 

Usually ttoutside mills’ of the north- 
west reported flour trade very quiet last 
week, buyers being quite indifferent. 
Of course the holidays were credited 
with having much to do with this con- 
dition. An occasional mill reported 
somewhat more interest shown in flour, 
and from this felt encouraged. There 
was but limited inquiry from abroad, 
and practically no business was done. 
Millfeed was in good demand, with 
prices tending higher. 

THE YEAR’S OUTPUT 

In the year 1902 20ttoutside mills’ in 
the northwest, with a total daily capac- 
ity of 25,250 bbls, made 5,273,100 bbls of 
flour, against 4,449,805 in 1901. The 
heavy increase for 1902 was due to the 
inclusion in the figures for that year of 
the product of two new mills, while 
most of the others had had their capac- 
ity more or less increased. To produce 
this flour, approximately 23,500,000 bus 
of wheat were consumed. . 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Anoka mill is shut down. 


The east half of the Pillsbury A mill 
is down for repairs. 


The Pheenix mill, down since Jan. 1 
for repairs, will be started tomorrow. 


One outside miller writes about ex- 
port trade: ‘There is some demand, but 
at hair-raising prices.”’ 

Several extra millwrights 
ployed on the improvements 
made at the Zenith mill. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, president of the 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Sunday celebrated his seventieth Birth? 
day. 

D. M. Baldwin, Jr., has not arrived at 
any decision as to what he will do 
about rebuilding the mill at Crookston, 
Minn. 


J. S. Sutcliffe, manager of the Stewart 
mill at Morris, Minn., and W. R. Mc- 
Glenn, Kenmare, N. D., were yesterday 
on ’change. 

The water power is less favorable this 
week, and the mills are being consider- 
ably restricted in the use of water in ex- 
cess of their leases. 

J. H. Janney, agent in West Virginia 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., with head- 
quarters at Wheeling, is spending a few 
days in Minneapolis. 

EK. J. Bliss of Boston has largely re- 
covered from his recent critical illness, 
and on advice of his physician, will go 
south to recuperate his health. 

George V. Hastings, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, western manager of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Keewatin, 
Ont., is in Minneapolis on a short visit. 

Not a few millers now find it difficult 
to sell clear flour since the advance in 
rates, there being about the difference 
of the advance between buyer and miller. 


are em- 
being 


Some mills in the northwest, even 
those who have contracts for a season’s 
supply, are feeling the effect of the 
shortage in coal. In several instances, 
one or two days have been lost from this 
cause and the situation appears not to 
be improving. 

A common basis on which flour is be- 
ing sold by mills at interior points in 
Minnesota is: In straight or mixed car 
lots, patent, $3.70@3.80 per bbl in 98 and 
49-lb sacks; straight, $3.50@3.60; clear, 
$2.90@3. For lots of less than one car, 
20c per bbl is usually added. 


A. H. ,Kirk, whose mill at Fergus 
Falls, inn., was recently burned, is 
in Minneapolis on business pertaining 
toa newmill. Mr. Kirk is strongly of 
the opinion that the fire which de-troyed 
his mill was of incendiary origin. He 
is not certain of rebuilding at Fergus 
Falls. He will make a trip west before 
coming to any decision. 

The Washburn Lignite Coal Co. of 
Minneapolis, has been incorporated, 
with $500,000 capital stock. The incor- 

orators are Ex-Senator W. D. Wash- 

urn, Alfred F. Pillsbury, H. L. Little, 
Cc. C. Crane, M. B. Koon and Edwin C, 
Washburn. All these names are famil- 
iar in Minneapolis milling circles. 
The object of the company is to develop 
coal mines in North Dakota owned by 
Senator Washburn, who is building a 
railroad in the same part of the north- 
west. 


Oscar and Adolph Johnson, two young 
fellows, were on Thursday arrested on 
the charge of stealing grain from cars. 
One of the boys was recognized as the 
person who drew a revolver on H. D. 
Getchell, foreman of the Pillsbury ele- 
vator, when detected in stealing, thus 
making his escape at that time. Close 
watch is now kept for grain thieves in 
the railroad yards, and by reason of 
frequent convictions, the grain and ele- 
vator men are much freer of losses in 
this way than formerly was the case. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


R. H. Lemke is now in charge of the 
mill at Egan, S. D. 


W. H. Bovey on Jan. 2 took posses- 
sion of the mill at Stillwater, Minn., 
which he recently bought. 


Jonathan Harrison, millwright, is 
now at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in the em- 
ploy of the Great Western Cereal Co. 


The Elk Valley Mill Co. is adding 
more Allis machinery to its mill at 
Larimore, including a double set of 9x24 
rolls. 


G. A. Didas, miller, who has been in 
North Dakota for several months, Fri- 
day left Minneapolis for his home in 
Portway, N. Y 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The view that the railroads have so 
much traffic that there will be no in- 
ducement to deviate from tariffs, is 
gradually gaining ground, and there is 
now less sentiment that the new rates, 
on account of being abnormally high, 
can not be maintained, than at any time 
since the advance was announced. 


The Wabash and the Baltimore & Ohio 
roads have issued blockade notices ad- 
vising shippers that they temporarily 
can not accept flour—from Chicago east- 
ward. A special] train of flour sent from 
Minneapolis by the Pillsbury company 
routed eastward via the Wabash, had 
to be turned over to another road at 
Chicago. 

Ocean rates remain comparatively 
low, and are practically unchanged 
from a week ago. Little export flour is 
now being booked—not as much as is 
sold. Shippers argue that ‘ocean rates 
are not likely to advance and that with 
high inland rates in effect, if there is 
any change, it will be‘in the direction 
of lower rates. In other words, shippers 
feel that by delaying the booking of 
flour sold abroad, they have everything 
to gain, and nothing to lose. 

This office has received from J. D. 
Roth, western freight agent of the White 
Star steamship line, Chicago, one of his 
company’s desk calendars. As in past 

ear, this calendar consists of a neat 
eatherette holder, in which are slides 
for the respective months, each slide 
bearing an engraving relating to the 
White Star steamships. The calendar 
is in neat and in excellent taste, as well 
as original in design, and it will be 
poenerves by those favored with copies 
of it. 


Through rates on flour, all-rail, 
prompt shipment from the west were re- 
portes obtainable today (Tuesday) from 
Minneapolis as follows, in cents per 100 
lbs: To London, 33.44; Liverpool, 32; 
Glasgow, 33.41; Amsterdam, 34; ot- 
terdam, 33; Bristol, 34; Leith, 35; Co- 
penhagen, 34.30; Christiania, 35; Ant- 
werp, 33; Hamburg, 33; Hull, 37.66; 
Newcastle, 35; Bremen, 35; Dublin, 37; 
Belfast, 36; Dundee, 39.06 ; Aberdeen, 41; 
Manchester, 33.44. Through rates trom 
Chicago on flour shipments from the 
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west are: To London, 25.14; Liverpool, 
23.70; Glasgow, 25.11; Amsterdam, 25.70; 
Rotterdam, 24.70; Bristol, 25.70; Leith, 
26.70; Copenhagen, 26; Christiania, 26.70; 
Antwerp, 24.70; Hamburg, 24.70; Hull, 
29.36; Newcastle, 26.70; Dundee, 36.76; 
Aberdeen, 32.70; Manchester, 25.14. 


ABOUT WHEAT 


No. 3 Kansas wheat was offered Mon- 
day on ’change at 67%c with no takers. 

The stock of wheat in interior line 
elevators of the northwest on Jan. 1, is 
reported at 6,887,000 bus, a decrease for 
the month of only 834,000 bus. A larger 
decrease had been expected. A year 


ago the stock in the same houses was 


11,344,000 bus. 


Since Sept. 26, when the stock of wheat 
at Minneapolis was at low point—1,083,- 
000—it has increased 13,059,455 bus, now 
being 14,142,790, compared with 15,257,660 
a year ago. he aggregate stock of 
wheat now in Minneapolis and Duluth 
is 18,096,770, against 25,108,600 in 1901. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,420,000 bus of wheat; 
the receipts (less shipments) were 1,800,- 
000, against 1,515,000 in the | i yprese J 
week and 1,086,000 in 1901. Public stocks 
increased 812,000 bus, making the stocks 
in store in Minneapolis 14,143,000, 
against 15,258,000 a year ago. This week 
the milis will grind about 1,260,000 bus. 


The estimate of the wheat crop of 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories 
ranges between 65,000,000 and 70,000,000 
bus. The fact that the Manitoba crop is 
often given alone at 53,000,000 bus is 
sometime confusing in that this is tak- 
en to represent the entire crop of west- 
ern Canada. The Northwest Territo- 
ries, outside of Manitoba, are estimated 
hes have grown approximately 15,000,000 

us. 

With the surplus of receipts over local 
mill requirements, the demand for cash 
wheat has been not over active, during 
the week, this having been especially 
the case yesterday (Monday). At that 
time, No. 1 sold at %@%4c under May 
and No. 2 at 2@2%c under. Today there 
was a better demand and cash prices 


were nearer May. Cash No. 1 northern. 


closed at 73%c and No.2 at 71%c, a de- 
cline compared with last Tuesday of 
1%c on No. 1 and 1%e on No. 2. 

The movement of wheat from farmers 
in the northwest during last week was 
light and receipts continue small. How- 
ever, this condition of things is ex- 
pected to obtain each year after the holi- 
days, and only moderate receipts are 
looked for during the remainder of the 
winter. There is good sleighing, but 
with the farmers credited with possess- 
ing no large quantities of wheat in re- 
serve, itis thought that higher prices 
would be necessary to induce very free 
marketings. 


Wheat during the week has lost some 
ground, and today closed Ic lower for 
May than last Tuesday and 1c lower 
for July. With the opening of the new 
year, there was plenty of bearish news, 
not the least of which were favorable re- 
ports about the winter wheat crop, and 
the confidence of constant bulls was 
somewhat shaken. Then came reports 
that Chicago speculators were selling 
out their wheat. Foreign reports were 
of a bearish tenor, and despite the 
strong cash wheat situation, the mar- 
ket has been a heavy one. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth for the week ended Saturday 
were in bushels: 





1908. 1902. 1901. 
Minneapolis......... 2,045,680 1,159,670 948,000 
WII én 5 5 osc oeecees 122,913 796,763 165,048 
pe) ET Bra 2,168,593 1,956,438 1,118,048 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Normal winter weatherof late has been 
beneficial to buckwheat flour, and the 
consumption has been of fair volume. 


In the clearances from New York last 
week were 4,625 bags of bran for Ham- 
burg, and 2,530 bags for Baltic ports. 


The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are sell- 
ing millfeed in mixed cars with flour 
are $14@14.25 for bran in bulk and $15@ 
15.25 for shorts. When packed in 100-lb 
sacks, $1 per ton additional is asked. 


The holiday season appears to havein 
some degree caused a lighter demand 
for cereal products, this being most 
noticeable as to ground feed. However 
local mills are enjoying a very good 
wom especially on rye flour and corn- 
meal. 


The large elevator of the Great West- 
ern Cereal Co. at Fort Dodge, Iowa, was 
burned on the night of Jan. 31. The 
building is reported to have contained 
100,000 bus of oats. The loss is given at 
$100,000; covered by insurance, he ele- 
vator was connected with the company’s 
large cereal mill by aclosed passage- 
way, and with a strong wind blowing, it 
was with difficulty that this part of the 
plant was saved, 





———— 
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Cc. H. CHALLEN 
MANAGER 
CHICAGO 


N many respects the years’ busi- 
ness, with the Chicago millers, 
has been more satisfactory 
than that of 1901. Perhaps the 
dominating feature has been 
the high values of millfeed. 

The year opened with bran selling at 

$20.50@21 and middlings, of a standard 

grade, at $21.50@22 bulk per ton, which 
values were fully $7 per ton over the cor- 
responding month of 1901. At no time of 
the year did offals decline lower than 
$13 per ton, the lowest prices ranging 
through the months of September, Octo- 
ber and December. Flour values for 
the year were steady. The lowest range 

for first patents made by the city mill- 

ers was $3.15@3.20 per bbl bulk early in 

September. 

The largest quantity of flour produced 
during any twelve months by the Chica- 
go millers, was in the year just ended, 
when about 1,300,000 bbls was made. 
During 1901 the production was 1,290,490 
bbls; 1900, 1,274,775 bbls; 1899, 1,125,745 
bbls and 1898, 1,037,420 bbls. The in- 
crease over other years is attributed, not 
to any increased capacity of the mills, 
for little changes in the plants were 
made, but to a larger and more steady 
demand for Chicago-made flour. 

The standards of flour were well main- 
tained and have given universal satis- 
faction. In the principal eastern mar- 
kets, as well as at home, the flour made 
here is commanding good values and 
in texture and general quality compares 
favorably with that of the larger spring 
wheat mills of the country. 

All through the year the prevailing 
freight rates were well maintained, 
which was a source of much satisfaction 
to the Chicago millers, though at the 
close of the year complaints were heard 
relative to the 2c advance made effect- 
ive Dec. 8, that did not apply to mills 
in the northwest. 

The sentiment of millers regarding 
the year’s business is that while profits 
have been close, yet the results have 
been satisfactory. 

At this writing interest centers in the 
outcome of the proposed widening of 
the Chicago river, to accomplish which 
the property now owned by two of the 
local mills is wanted. Astripof ground 
on which one of the mills now stands 
was sold late in the year and negotia- 
tions are now pending toward the pur- 
chasing of other milling and manufac- 
turing properties. However, while 1903 
may bring about a change in location of 
one and perhaps two of the Chicago 
mills it is quite evident that a year from 
now will find the same mills in busi- 
ness that are now located here; proba- 
bly with an increased output. 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain at Chicago for the years of 1900, 
1901 and 1902 (last two weeks of 1902 be- 
ing estimated) are shown herewith: 





RECEIPTS 


1902. 1901. 1900. 
Flour, bbls..... 7,822,928 10,282,285 9,318,591 
Wheat, bus..... 38,805,165 51,197,870 48,048,298 
Corn, bus...... 51,656,879 84,136,637 134,663,456 
eo SS ee 69,131,759 90,632,152 15,226,761 
ee, POS... issss 6,122,438 8,244,324 1,973,701 
Barley, bus.... 14,207,605 15,996,670 17,813,919 
SHIPMENTS 
Flour, bbls..... 5,990,028 7,989,149 7,369,697 
Wheat, bus..... 38,644,347 45,521,951 36,649,056 
Corn, DUS...... 45,451,459 64,101,873 111,099,653 
Oats, bus....... 61,014,379 76,340,619 77,554,695 
Rye, bus....... 2,980,587 1,287,111 1,223,796 
Barley, bus.... 9,183,068 3,583,768 5,739,099 
*FLOUR PRICES 
1902. 1901. 1900. 
Mo asawes $3.4003.45 $3.4503.50 $3.05@3.10 
SS Se 8.30 3.85 3.357 3.40 8.157@ 3.20 
March 1..... 8.80@3.35 3.357@38.40 8.75@3.85 
BOG Diss ives 8.15@8.20 4.107@ 4.20 8,10@3.15 
PO See 3.400 3.45 8.40@3.45 3.003.05 
pO eee 8.303.650 8.35@3.40 8'06@3.15 
AS ree A 8.400@8.45  8.15@8.20 8.957 4.05 
P<") eee 8.500@ 8.55 8,208.80 8.45703.55 
BOGS, Li iinncae 4.00@ 4.05 8.200 3.80 8.453.565 
Seer 8.2508.40 8.80@3.85 4,304.35 
} | np Pee 8.800@8.50 8.10@8.26 8.45@3.50 
po 3.30@3.40 8.15@3.80 8.858.465 


*Chicago mills’ prices per 196 lbs in wood, 
bulk at the mills. 
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The prevailing prices asked by Chicago mills 
for bran and middlings per ton in bulk, on the 
first of each month of the last year, with the prices 
of the two preceding years for comparison, were 
as follows: 





902. 1901. 1900. 
Mid- Mid- Mid- 
Bran. dlings. Bran. dlings. Bran dlings. 
- $20.50 $21.50 $18.25 $18.25 $12 $12.00 
voson 17.00 17.00 13.2 18.25 12.50 12.25 
teens 16.5u 17.00 15. 15.00 12.75 12.00 
obese 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.00 13.00 13.00 
eueus 16.00 16.50 18.75 14.50 14.50 14.25 
neaee 17.00 17.50 13.75 13.75 12 00 12.75 
eeens 15.00 17.00 11.50 11.75 14.75 15.50 
janes 5.00 17.00 15.50 16.00 13.00 13.50 
peste 13 00 13.50 16.25 16.75 13.00 14.50 
ao 13.00 14.25 15.25 16.00 18.35 14.50 
avaue 14.00 13.90 15.25 16.75 13.50 13.50 
setes 13.50 18.25 21.00 22.50 13.25 13.25 
MILL BRANDS 
1901. 1900. 
$4.40@4.50  $3.80@3.90 
4.0a 2 3.90@4,00 
4.30@.... 3.80@.. 
4.20@ 4.30 3.80@3.90 
4.00@ 4.20 8.80@.. 
4.30@.... 8.80@3.90 
4.10@4.20 §.00@... 
-20@.... 4.50@ 
4.200@.... 4.50@ 
4.00@.... 4.70@ 
4.00@4.10 4.30@ 
4.20@.... 4.30@ 





*Prices in Chicago, per 196 lbs in wood. 


Regular Correspondence 


Although the three Chicago milling 
companies have contracts for the supply 
of steam coal by the year, they were 
forced during the week to close their 
mills part time owing to the inability 
of the dealers to supply fuel. For that 
reason, more than any other, the mills 
were operated only about half time. 
The production, however, was an in- 
crease of 5,050 bbls over the previous 
week, the total being 21,300 bbls. A 
week ago the output was 16,250 bbls and 
a year ago, 24,300. 

There has been no general improve- 
ment noted in the flour trade since the 
first of the year. Values are firmly held. 
City millers ask $3.357@3.45 per bbl bulk 
for spring wheat patent and for north- 
western patents, $3.40@3.55 bulk. Buy- 
ers here appear to be waiting for a turn 
of affairs or a better wheat market, as 
the buying of flour has been small. 
Stocks are light. é 

There was some improvement in of- 
fers from foreigners during the week. 
Several cables were received bidding 
on spring straights and good strong 
clear, the former being bid for at about 
21s 3d London. The sales to the other 
side were unquestionably much larger 
than of late. The millers did not re- 
port any improvement in foreign trans- 
actions but exporters did, though coun- 
try millers, from which supplies are ob- 
tained, did not offer their flour very 
freely. In fact, offers from country 
millers were not burdensome to any 
buyer. 

The three leading Minneapolis sten- 
cils are still being shaded 10c. Sales at 
$4.10 per bbl in wood were reported. 
Stocks of flour here on Jan. 1 were 38,400 
bbls; Dec. 1, 1902, 38,700; Jan. 1, 1902, 
49,600. 

NOTES 

Clarence N. Ford of R.O. N. Ford & 
Son, New York City, representatives of 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chica- 
go, is expected in Chicago today or 
early this week. He will go to Kansas 
City to confer with Charles Roos, man- 
ager of the Kansas City Milling & Ex- 
sort Co., for which Ford & Son also 
have the eastern agency. 


An effort will be made hereafter by 
the local teamsters of fiour to the retail 
trade to obtain more for carrying flour 
ed sack from the dray to the store or 
yake-shop than heretofore. The charge, 
effective Jan. 1, will be 2e per sack on 
lots of not less than 35 sacks where no- 
tification is given to the driver before 
delivery is made. Where no notifica- 
tion is given, 8c will be asked. On lots 
of 28 sacks, 4c will be charged, and on 
lots of 14 sacks or less, 5c will be 
charged. These charges are over and 
above the cartage which is from 4c to 12c 
per bbl, according to the haul. 


The Board of Trade committee ap- 
pointed to complete the work of th 
caucus which nominated Reuben G, 
Chandler for president, announced the 
result of its action Monday. The fol- 
lowing nominations were made: for di- 
rectors, William S. Warren, Robert 
Bines, George W. Patton, Frank G, 
Badger, John BK. Adams; appeal com- 
mittee, William G. Sickel, arry B. 
Shaw, Charles B. Pierce, Louis G. 
Squire, William Hood; arbitration com- 
niittee, Capt. Dennis Sullivan, William 
J. Nye, Benjamin R. Brown, Frederick 
P. Hanson, John B. Kilpatrick. R. W. 
Rathburne will be re-elected flour in- 


spector, as there is no other candidate 
in the field for the office. 

Beginning with today, the open board 
of trade will file daily with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. its quotations, 
which will be sent out to whoever is 
is willing to pay for them. The demand 
doubtless will befor bucket shops in 
other cities, as such concerns have been 
the prime movers in reorganizing the 
open board. Charles H. Requa, chair- 
man of the quotation committee of the 
Board of Trade, said Friday that he did 
not take the matter seriously, for in his 
opinion a market can not be created by 
a body of men getting together and go- 
ing through a few motions, for quota- 
tions will have to be made by the sup- 
ply and demand of the scalpers. 

Advices regarding millers’ meetings 
are coming into the Federation office 
every few days, and during this month 
several gatherings of millers in various 
parts of the country will be held. The 
Michigan State Millers’ Association is 
scheduled for Jan. 21 at Lansing, at 
which timea general gathering is ex- 

ected. On Jan. 20 the Wisconsin State 

illers’ Association will hold a meeting 
at the Plankinton hotel. The millers of 
Oregon are forming an association, and 
ata preliminary meeting held in Port- 
land Dec. 15, it was decided to forma 
permanent organization and meet again 
inthe same city Jan. 15, Frank Gibson 
of Rickreall being one of the officers. 
The Kansas City Millers’ Club will hold 
a meeting late in the month, as will the 
Oklahoma millers, the exact dates be- 
ing withheld until H. S. Kennedy, sec- 
retary of the Federation, can assure 
both associations of his presence at their 
respective gatherings. A delegate meet- 
ing of the Federation will be held in 
Chicago Friday, Feb. 13. 

Chicago, Jan. 5. C. H. CHALLEN. 


Milwaukee 


During the year just closed Milwau- 
kee millers had a fairly satisfactory 
business though the profits to the seven 
milling plants will not, it is believed, 
surpass those of recent years. While it 
is true that these mills have been oper- 
ated steadily and have produced equal- 
ly as much flour as of late years, yet the 
total does not show any great increase. 

Like all spring wheat milling centers 
feed values here were firm and a very 
fair demand ruled throughout the twelve 
months. The year opened witb bran in 
sacks selling at $20 and standard mid- 
dlings at the same price per ton. These 
were the highest values obtained 
throughout the year and at no time did 
bran sell for less than $13 and standard 
middlings at $13.75. 

The quotations asked for the highest 
grades of spring patents were regular 
and changed but little. From Jan. 1to 
the close of the year the range did not 
exceed 45c per bbl, the highest values 
ruling in April, May and July. The 
sales of flour were fairly steady, though 
almost entirely to domestic markets, 
for while the export shipments figures 
are not obtainable, it is the consensus 
of opinion that foreign transactions were 
reduced owing to the inability of the 
city millers to meet prices offered. 

No new mills have been built, nor 
have the repairs to the local mills been 
extensive. 

FLOUR PRODUCTION BY YEARS 
2,003,600 1898... 1,741,347 1894... 
1901... 1,939,966 1897... 1,758,020 1893... 
1900... 1,866,501 1896... 1,628,140 1892... 2,117,009 
1899... 1,737,826 1895... 1,582,510 1891... 1,826,758 

Receipts and shipments of flour by 
months during 1900, 1901 and 1902, were 
as follows: 





1902... 1,576,064 


1,850,823 









1902, 1901, 1900, 

Receipts— bbls. bbls. bbls. 
SRIOTT 6c vcicscecens 123,925 57,485 
OS ee 132,225 117,735 
, OS Rr 89,600 186,755 
PET. cv csccses 119,275 290,295 
| RRR re 253,485 $28,950 
GEE cite nas deauea ah f 306,850 
Es ccannsadcesdcaks 336,820 
August ...... 296,915 





September......... 


333,160 
COGDROG. coc cieiscces $45,350 


507,375 





379,250 









November.......... 498, 150 25 295,760 
December.......... *300,000 120,095 160,550 
NE 6coa ax tweaes 3,687,900 2,919,300 38,012,625 
Shipments— 
BN ERPS 234,075 306,975 139,000 
February.... -.. 182,785 261,825 152,238 
MATOR:.<.. 20 .. 218,920 235,360 189,260 
pO SR re 401,983 265,660 273,473 
BE ass 24 391,000 375,819 = 470,904 
June 317,863 380,377 889,173 
July 383,476 386,093 394,955 
August.... 393,555 359,228 848,271 
September 363,660 317,515 883,707 
October..... . 585,905 889,471 426,388 
November...... .. 510,511 457,905 380,677 
December.......... 400,000 298,615 290,614 
| aS ee 4,333,733 4,034,928 3,778,658 
*Estimated. 
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Chicago Department 


Prices of spring patents per barrel in 





wood, carload lots, at the first of each 
month in 1902 and 1901, were as follows: 
" 1902. 1901. 
Ps See $3.80@3.90  $3.90@4.20 
POMONA S ois ectasedeusen 3.75@3.85  3.90/@4.10 
ee ee 3.75@3.90 3.95@4.10 
pO ee er 3.60@3.75 3.85@4.15 
May . 3.90@4.00 3.90@4.10 
June. 3.90@ 4.00 8.65@4.20 
Jaly...: 3.85@3.95  3.60@3.90 
August...... 3.90@4.00 3.80@4.05 
September . .. 8.70@3.80 3.70@38.90 
SPUONOE 5 isc scscvevoonpede 3.75@3.85 3.65@3.90 
Co, 3.80@3.90 3.75@3.95 
DIGSOMIDEST... nc ccvcccccvets 3.85@3.95 3.75@4.00 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at 
Milwaukee in 1902 were as follows, in 
bushels: 

Recaipts. Shipments. 
: 100,200 








GE yc vaesuccapssaewares 919,200 
WRUIBET 65 sic cccvsvesveeses 639,400 138,900 
March... 906,400 98,885 
April 528,800 4 
May 256,800 103,120 
June 732,000 53,170 
FEES Serres 263,200 97,810 
PE iris wanes 00's Ovary euas @ 445,600 55,560 
PIN oceceks, ave ccs oe 842,800 116,120 
ok ciencns ccccyinss terns 1,816,000 825,555 
pe ere 1,258,400 227,175 
DS Pe ame 800,000 *150, 
NE fa ticitgs sce sebee chateaus 9,110,600 2,375,485 
*Estimated. 


Regular Correspondence 


Last week the Milwaukee flour mar- 
ket showed some signs cf improvement, 
but prices closed about 5c per bbl lower 
in sympathy with wheat, hard spring 
patents ranging at $3.80@3.90. The de- 
mand was slightly more active on do- 
mestie account and there were some in- 
quiries for export also, but the volume 
of business was moderate. Most of the 
mills were run on half time, the millers 
devoting much attention to taking ac- 
count of stock and to making necessary 
repairs on machinery. Patents sold 
more readily than other grades, but 
clears and low grades also were dis- 
posed of in moderate sized quantities. 

The production of the week was 27,900 
bbls, against 37,350 last year and 36,025 
in 1901. 

The movement of flour was smaller, 
shipments being 61,445 bbls, against 76,- 
885 the week preceding and 40,195 a year 
ago, and since Jan. 1 was 28,115 bbls. 
Shipments across the lake were 50,420 
bbls, and by rail 11,025. Receipts for 
the week were 47,175 bbls, against 44,185 
the week before, and 29,645 and since 
Jan. 1 were 14,275 bbls. 

Receipts of millfeed from ali sources 
were 282 tons, against 236 the week be- 
fore. Shipments eastward were 837 tons, 
against 1,609 the week preceding. 

NOTES 


The Duluth mill was shut down all 
last week in order to make some neces- 
sary repairs and alterations in the ma- 
chinery. Meanwhile the Daisy was op- 
erated full time. 

Milwaukee bucket shops will receive 
today the grain quotations of the Chica- 
go open board of trade, which will be 
posted in lieu of the regular quotations 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Memberships in the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce are now held at $600, 
the last sales being at $565. The option 
trade last week was particularly heavy, 
considering it was holiday week, and 
operations in privileges were on a large 
scale, 

William Faist left Milwaukee last 
Tuesday for Arizona, where he will 
spend the remainder of the winter and 
spring. His recovery last week was 
rapid, and when he left Milwaukee for 
the southwest he felt more rugged than 
for some time. 

C. H. CHALLEN. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 5. 





Condition of Growing Crop 


The government weather bureau re- 
port, issued Jan. 3, says: ‘tIn the prin- 
cipal winter wheat states the month ay- 
eraged cold, with more than the usual 
amount of precipitation. The Ohio val- 
ley states were generally well protected 
with snow covering, but in the central 
Mississippi and lower Missouri valleys 
the crop was exposed. Only slight dam- 
age, however, seems to have resulted, 
and at the close of the month the crop 
apeoess to be very promising. Com- 
plaints of injury by fly are not extensive 
and are largely confined to the Ohio 
valley.”’ 





Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., Jan. 3: While the flour trade has 
not recovered from the holiday dull- 
ness, there are signs of its picking up. 
The feed situation is very encouraging; 
feed is in good demand and prices are 
very satisfactory. Receipts of wheat 
from farmers are fair. 











R. E. STERLING 
MANAGER 
KANSAS CITY 


HE calendar year just ended can 
not be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory one by millers of the large 
and important section of the 
southwest where hard winter 
wheat is ground. Unusualand 

abnormal conditions offered greater 
than the average of difficulties to profit- 
able merchant milling, and new prob- 
lems were presented both in the grind- 
ing of the wheat and in the merchandis- 
ing of the product. The latter prob- 
lem offered by far the larger difficulties 
of solution early in the year when much 
choice wheat was available, but at prices 
which rendered the marketing of flour 
in any but home markets very difficult; 
while the problem of manufacture be- 
came the greater one as soon as the use 
of new crop wheat began, on account of 
its poor quality. 

The beginning of the year found the 
state of Kansas yet full of wheat after 
four months of steady drain on the gran- 
aries to make up for the unprecedented 
shortage in the corn crop. But for the 
failure of the latter the crop year of 1901 
and 1902 probably would have been one 
of great prosperity for millers. The 
wheat harvest of the previous fall 
amounted to no less than 90,000,000 bus 
in Kansas, and the quality was unusu- 
ally good. An almost total failure of 
corn, however, necessitated the use of a 
considerable portion of the wheat for 
feeding purposes, and with the begin- 
ning of the calendar year 1902, the de- 
mand for feeding had grown to such an 
extent that wheat prices were raised to 
an abnormal figure, and growers were 
holding back their wheat in the expec- 
tation of realizing ‘’corner’’ prices. 

Nearly every millin Kansas and Okla- 
homa did a large business in 'twheat 
chop,’”’ and smaller mills coarse-ground 
more wheat than they used in produc- 
ing flour. This condition lasted until 
late in the spring, and not only did 
millers have to pay prices which almost 
excluded them from competition, but at 
any price found extreme difficulty in 
securing sufficient supplies. Flour 
trade, on account of the restriction of 
market boundaries, grew dull and life- 
less, and had it not been for the ex- 
tremely high feed prices flour business, 
except in very near markets, would have 
been hopelessly at a standstill. As it 
was, the profits on offal made it possi- 
ble for the hard winter wheat mills to 
keep their flours in most markets, 
though the profits taken from the feed 
buyer were promptly turned over to the 
flour user. 

A further difficulty of the merchant 
millers was in the increased competition 
from small mills, which, on account of 
the uniformly high quality of wheat 
were able to make good flour at low cost 
of production and sell it at prices which 
made them no profits but effectually 
counted against the larger mills. Some- 
thing of a compensating advantage for 
this was found in the unusual suitabili- 
ty of the crop’s flour to household uses. 
Its desirable color gained for it an en- 
trance into southern and southeastern 
markets and many mills found an out- 
let there the product of which hitherto 
was unknown in that section. 

Meantime the 1902 crop was maturing 
in the fields and gave promise of fair 
yield and good quality. Unfavorable 
weather conditions just preceding and 
during harvest, however, caused havoc 
in the fields and grain which had prom- 
ised excellently well was irreparably 
ruined. The harvest conditions could 
scarcely have been worse and the grain 
went into stack, shock, and bin in bad 
condition. Here and there over the state 
spots were spared, but the average of 
weight and quality waslow. Fearful of 
the effect on their trade, millers delayed 
using the new grain as long as possible 
in the hope that curing would improve 
it for milling. 

When its grinding finally began, how- 
ever, the wheat offered many surprises. 
Though light in weight and of dark and 
unattractive appearance, the grain 
showed unusual strength and the first 
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Kansas 


flour from it found favor with buyers, especially 
those in eastern and foreign markets. 
developed that the more modern mills and those 
with the most experienced millers’ operators 
would have a big advantage through natural 
conditions and the four months of the crop year 
so far gone have proved this to be quite true. 

A further advantage to the mills of large ca- 
pacity and good management is the considerable 
saving in the buying of wheat; scarcity has 
caused the best No.2 wheat to command a con- 
siderable premium solely on a basis of test 
weight, while wheat that grades lower, but is in 
many respects better suited to milling, is held at 
a discount. On this account a milling mixture is 
obtainable that does not fall short in flour pro- 
duction, but is a saving in cost of raw material. 


t early 


So far there has been no scarcity of 
milling wheat, though millers all have 
had to look well forward in assuring 
themselves a sufficient supply. It is 
evident that a good bit of last season’s 
crop is still held by farmers, and though 
this will come out slowly it will forma 
valuable adition to the supplies of this 
year’s wheat both in amount and in im- 
provement of average quality. 

Kansas flour has made a good show- 
ing for itself this season and has found 
favor in markets where it has _ hereto- 
fore been little knuwn, and with every 
assurance of a fair though not bountiful 
supply of wheat during the rest of the 
crop year, the future gives promise of 
moderate profit and satisfaction to mill- 
ers. The millfeed market is sure to be 
good in a local way on account of large 
feeding demands and a fair price will 
be realized in the southwest, whatever 
larger markets may offer. 5 

In Oklahoma conditions are not dis- 
similar to those in Kansas. Millers are 
not sure of a large supply of wheat, but 
anticipate having continuous supplies 
and the quality is fairly satisfactory 
though the grain requires intelligent 
handling and milling. The territorial 
mills are practically out of foreign mar- 
kets, save in the cases of three or four 
of the larger mills, and are finding their 
outlet in the southern and southeastern 
states. Good prices are being obtained. 
The production of the Oklahoma mills 
did not break a record nor did it come 
near equaling the possible total of 1,500,- 
000 for the year; but the mills made 
good time and in the main, found steady 
and profitable outlet for the output. 


MILLFEED 


The market for millfeed in the south- 
west during the year has gone hither 
and thither and yon by leaps and 
bounds. Atthe beginning prices were 
at their maximum and it was not until 
late spring that they declined to what 
may be regarded as an average value 
for offal in the Kansas City market. 
The unprecedented prices early in the 
year were due to the corn shortage, and 
the demand for bran was out of all pro- 
portion to the production. 

Possibly fifteen million bushels of the 
Kansas crop of wheat was ground into 
coarse feed to take the place of corn and 
millfeed and as high at $1.25 per 106 lbs 
was paid in southern Kansas for ordi- 
nary ‘'standard”’ bran. Not only low- 
grade but poor grades of clear flour 
were runinto the bran bins, prices for 
feed being not only relatively but abso- 
lutely higher than those for flour. Dur- 
ing the early months of the year many 
mills paid little attention to''clean-up,”’ 
being well able to afford a rich feed. 
As prices declined later in the season 
and offerings were more plentiful, the 
movement of millfeed turned toward 
eastern markets and shipments to At- 
lantic states were liberal. This move- 
ment continued until autumn when the 
lateness of maturing of the corn crop 
again created large local and southern 
demand for offal and raised prices so 
that they were again out of line for east- 
ern shipment. This condition continues 
and present prices show a considerable 
profit over the theoretical method of 
making the millfeed value offset the 
manufacturing cost of producing a bar- 
rel of flour. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

While it is possible that exports of 
Kansas flour showed no important de- 
crease during the year, it is also certain 
that no gain was made. The high prices 
of wheat during the first months of the 
year severely handicapped the export- 
ing miller and he turned his energies to 
developing a trade in nearer markets 
where he could compete with prices 
made by millers in other sections or 
where Kansas flour fixed prices. In 
this many of them were so successful 
that they have grown to pay somewhat 
less attention to their foreign accounts, 
though continuing to sell when markets 
are in line. 

The central states and the southeast 
and east Atlantic states have offered a 
better market for Kansas flour, and 


buyers in such sections have taken 
much of the Kansas mills’ product that 
formerly sought an outlet overseas. An 
unavoidable consequence hag been that 
competition in these domestic markets 
has been greatly increased and in 
many instances grades have been sacri- 
ficed to meet this competition; but in 
the main the trade has offered satisfac- 
tory returns. 

It is not to be presumed, however, 
that Kansas’ reduced interest in foreign 
markets is a permanent and settled 
condition; it means rather that the 
state’s millers are attempting to estab- 
lish themselves more firmly upon a 
solider foundation of grades and are no 
longer content to make mediocre fiour, 
to be disposed of to the highest bidder. 


NEW MILLS 


Millbuilding was less active during 
the year than in any other recent twelve 
months. This was due largely to the 
ee pay ey 9 conditions prevalent dur- 
ing the first half of the year and to the 
poor harvest following. Only two im- 

ortant merchant mills were built in 

ansas, and one of these was to replace 
a burned plant and another as an im- 
provement to one already existing. The 
contract for a new mill of fair capacity 
to be built in southern Kansas was let 
late in the year. 

Oklahoma likewise ceased to some 
extent its mill building, though several 
new plants are proposed for that territo- 
ry within the next few months. Changes 
of importance also have been infrequent 
in the southwest. The transfer of the 
McGrew property at Coffeyville was the 
most important transaction of the year 
among the larger merchant mills, and 
aside from this, changes were largely 
confined to smali mills or part interests 
in larger ones. 

* *¥ 


The prices at which No. 2 hard winter 
milling wheat, standard bran, and 
straight or ‘tlong”’ patent flour sold on 
the last Saturday of each month during 
the year are given below: 

Wheat. Bran. Flour. 


, 7534@75% 96498 $3.25@3.40 
 GOPUBE Ss. <cccccces 734%4@73% 90@62 3.20@38.35 
0” ere 68'4@70 88@.. 2.85@3.00 
EN ccs ockisarseuen 4 @.... 91@94 2.85@3.05 
DE ckevsentheckwoes 71 @71% 79@80 3.05@3.20 
Sadcebeunwewsuce 6944@70 67@68 2.95@3.10 
pO ere 66 @69 72@75 3.05@3.15 
pO ere 66 @66% 55@56 2.90@3.10 
September........ 64 @66% 60@61 2.85@3.00 
QOEODOR...ccccccccce 67 @67% T4@75 2.90@3.05 
November......... 65 @.... 64@65 2.75@3.00 
December™*......... 65 @68 67a@68 2.80403.00 


*Third Saturday. 
Shipments of flour in barrels by 
months for 1902, with comparisons: 


CN OPE OCP CPE OA” 48,800 91,200 19,920 
a rae 45,400 89,400 20,640 
EN i canscbanceubecawese 60,000 111,800 36,840 
MI ses cueseackese aun 66,800 94,400 38,040 
(| RA Aare 72,000 89,800 33,840 
GN 6 x8o04064n Seanvenaewns 81,000 75,200 58,320 
MT ccntveencsace4ences 83,400 99,000 51,960 
pS Se 101,000 119,800 73,440 
September ........ eves 104,400 111,600 87,960 
CN a oS c ce nccsbpanen 88,800 103,600 179,800 
BN rrr 104,800 93,800 118,000 
December™®......2..+--00- 104,800 107,400 129,000 


*Last two weeks estimated. 
Shipments of bran in tons by months 
for 1902, with comparisons: 
1902. 1901. 1900. 


SES Cncccctsnesnsncents 4,380 2.280 915 
erro 4,065 2,400 705 
BOON 010) gs ateaeechceras 2,970 2,295 1,350 
ERS oc kgceec ness caccek 8,900 2,235 1,410 
OS ae eae 3,285 2,400 1,770 
RE :sscunieresensendenens 2,760 1,935 2,835 
NE uscd acaicaeseestadwads 2,895 2,805 2,475 
BS OTP Torre 8,570 4,890 2,730 
September..............0. 8,360 2,505 1,875 
ooo oxc cnc ncuaacee 3,000 4,395 2,775 
pO | eee 2,100 6,600 2,475 
OPP T Are é 6,030 8,915 


3,360 

*Last two weeks estimated. 

Receipts of wheat by months in bush- 
els for 1902, with comparisons: 


1902. 1901. 1900. 
CONES vicccceccuts 390,400 2,232,800 677,300 
PODIUGTT ..ccccccce 471,200 1,496,000 696,150 
SN cox6ns5cceueus 820,800 2,347,200 962,000 
po Pee 616,000 1,224,800 879,450 
Pi ccc sudan nausea .200 2,265,600 1,173,900 
Gc aeistadanaae 1,276,000 1,416,800 1,513,850 
GE ccohieicenvadias 8,784,800 4,532,000 5,768,000 
pS SERENE SEE 4,553,600 4,870,400 8,469,600 
September......... 3,795.200 2,608,800 5,224,000 
Oe eee 3,386,400 1,540,800 4,804,800 
November.......... 2,392,000 1,383,200 2,256,800 
December.......... *),793,600 1,034,400 2,749,600 


*Last two weeks estimated. 
Shipments of wheat by month in 
bushels for 1902, with comparisons: 






1902. 1901. 1900. 
January .. 426,400 1,892,000 438,750 
February. 246,400 1,166,400 503,100 
March..... 847,200 1,188,800 948,350 
April.. 468,800 1,470,400 643,500 
May. 759,200 1,682,000 2,150 
June. 1,205,600 1,300,800 839,800 
July. 1,669,600 3,082,800 2,880,000 
August 8,776,800 4,108,000 8,438,400 
September. 2,288,000 2,363,200 4,897,800 
October .... .- 1,892,000 1,259,200 8,648,100 
November......... 1,808,800 956,000 2,214,900 
December.......... *1,664, 481,600 2,064,600 


*Last two weeks estimated. 
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Flour trade continues quiet, with little 
doing save in a domestic way and mills 
 cmecnges f on reduced time. A good 
many of the larger merchant mills in 
Kansas continue to run on a full sched- 
ule of hours but by no means at full ca- 
pacity. Practically all old orders were 
cleaned up with the old year, the clean- 
up being especially close, on account 
of the anticipated enforcement of tariff 
rates Jan.1. Sofarthere is little indi- 
eation of recovery from holiday dull- 
ness in the trade, though millers antici- 
ores increased interest this week. The 

ifeless character of grain markets, with 
the uncertaint in transportation 
charges and the holidays, have all come 
together in such a way as to greatly 
depress business. 

Cables have not shown any recovery 
in activity or bid prices, and foreign 
business amounts to nothing. Small 
sales were made during last week where 
buyers needed flour, and in such cases 
fairly satisfactory prices were paid. 
Better than $2.90 basis Kansas City was 
realized on export sales during the 


week, but the instances were excep-- 


tional. 

The supply of milling wheat is suffi- 
cient for demands of home mills, and it 
is anticipated that January will bring 
out more wheat from farms. Prices of 
cash wheat are steady and the market a 
fairly satisfactory one for millers. Feed 
continues in fair demand at prices at- 
tractive to sellers. 

Kansas City mills made a steady run 
and turned out 30,200 bbls of flour, com- 
pared with 30,400 the week previous, and 
32,000 a year ago. 

THE RATE SITUATION 


The rate situation continues extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory, and puzzles even the 
wise ones. Though there were open 
violations of tariffs and rate agree- 
ments before the beginning of the new 
year, it was asserted that Jan. 1 would 
witness a complete restoration to tariffs 
in all directions, and millers prepared 
for the anticipated ‘‘ air-tight” situation. 
Developments Friday and Saturday, 
however, went to show that the strength 
of the situation was built upon sand and 
that it would be difficult to put a rock 
foundation underneath. Certain roads 
are said to have made contracts extend- 
ing through much of this month and so 
long as these contracts are known to 
exist, other roads are unlikely to de- 
mand full rates. At any rate, the con- 
dition west of Chicago in the southwest 
is not firm, and rates, practically those 
of a month and two months ago, are 
available over western lines. A feature 
of weakness is the fact that tariffs from 
the southwest are so far above those 
from northwestern territory, admittedly 
an unjust arrangement. The Kansas 
City-New York rate is 32c for domestic 
and 27.50c for export as against 27.50c 
and 25c from Minneapolis to New York 

NOTES 

Charles W. Wright of the Wayland- 
Wright Grain Co., spent the holidays at 
his former home at McPherson, Kansas. 

Weather continues favorable for grow- 
ing wheat. The rain and snowfall is 
ample for present requirements of the 
plant and over all of Kansas, fields are 
in excellent condition. So far there has 
been no extreme cold to freeze wheat 
which has practically no snow protec- 
tion, the snow Seong pearing almost as 
soon as precipitated. 

By a transaction completed last week, 
J. V. Brinkman, president of the Kan- 
sas City Milling Co., disposed of all his 
interest in the plant and business to E. 
C. Sooy and Mrs. George L. Brinkman. 
The company is now owned nd by 
Mr. Sooy, Mrs. Brinkman and J. P. 
Prescott, secretary of the company and 
manager of the business. The change 
inthe internal affairs of the concern 
was due to J. V. Brinkman’s wish to re- 
tire from active participation in the 
business and return to his heme at 
Great Bend, Kansas, where he is presi- 
dent of the Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
and has other largeinterests. Mr. Sooy 
is president of the Kansas City Hay 
Press Co. and a man of large means who 
has long been connected with the Kan- 
sas City Milling Co. At the meeting of 
stockholders the latter part of the pres- 
ent month it is probable that he will be 
elected to the presidency of the com- 

any to succeed Mr. Brinkman. Mr. 

?rescott will continue as manager and 
secretary of the concern which through 
his management has prospered so well 
during recent years. It is probable that 
the capital will be shortly increased 
from $80,000 to $150,000 to enable the bet- 
ter handling of the increasing business, 


R. E. STERLING, 
Kansas City, Jan. 5. 
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AKING all things into consider- 
ation, the year 1902 was satis- 
factory from amilling stand- 
point. Local mills produced 
seven per cent more flour than 
was manufactured the year be- 
fore when there was an increase of thir- 
teen per cent cver 1900. While the _ 
centage of increase was smaller, it does 
not follow that there was any lack of in- 
terest in this branch of trade. If any- 
thing, there was more concern manifest 
than for several years, and the south- 
western country has witnessed the build- 
ing of numerous new mills, several of 
which are the result of local investment. 
St. Louis — ean not claim any new 
milling P ants within her limits, but 
there probably is more local capital in- 
vested in milling than ever before, 
which argues well for its being a safe 
vocation. 

The total daily capacity of the ten 
mills of this city is 10, bbls, and 
mills, with a daily capacity of 12,100 
bbls, are owned and operated by local 
millers at points in this vicinity, mak- 
ing the total daily output under control, 
and most of which is sold from this 
market, equal to 22,700 bbls daily. 

There was a reduction in the amount 
of flour exported during the year, equal 
to 304,000 bbls, the total sent to foreign 
markets being 884,000 bbls, a large pro- 

ortion of which was cleared during the 

ast five months. August export busi- 
ness was the best, while in February ex- 
port trade was exceptionally light. 
Cuban trade for the year showed a de- 
crease and in part accounts for the fall- 
ing off in the amount exported. To this 
may be added a reduction in sales to 
the West Indies. England, Germany, 
Scotland, Ireland and Holland bought 
here equal to purchases made the year 
before, and Denmark, Belgium, Sweden, 
Newfoundland and South America 
showed by more liberal buying that the 
well-established brands of this city meet 
with more favor there. 

In the domestic trade, conditions have 
been such that St. Louis millers sold 
more liberally than they anticipated at 
the beginning of the year. Besides hold- 
ing the old trade, they succeeded in en- 
tering new territory with their product 
and the result is the year’s domestic 
sales showed an increase more than 
equal to the lossin exports. By reason 
of a larger crop of wheat in the territory 
tributary to this market, local mills 
were placed in position to compete with 
Ohio mills in the eastern trade to the 
extent that sales for the last five months 
of 1902 about equaled the entire business 
of 1901. 

The southeast bought extensively the 
first six months of the year, but the 
mills in that direction cut their prices 
to such an extent, as soon as wheat of 
the 1902 crop was available, that local 
mills could not meet them, and the vol- 
ume of trade was small throughout the 
last half of the year. The year closed 
with the mills about up on their orders 
and in position to handle new business 
readily on a small margin of profit. 
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MILLFEED 


Millfeed buyers looked to the St. Louis 
market for the usual proportion of their 
wants during 1902. A larger output here 
placed millers in a better position to 
compete with western mills than they 
had occupied in former years; therefore 
the market gained not a little promi-, 
nence as a feed distributing center. The 
year opened with bran selling at $1.10 
per 100 lbs, from which there was an al- 
most steady decline to 60c in August, 
and subsequently regaining a part of 
the loss. As has been the case fora 
number of years, the east figured most 
prominently as a buyer of all kinds of, 
feed in this market. Nearly all of the 
shipments made in that direction were 
on order account, and sellers found much 
relief in not having to consign the usual 
amounts. Trade with the south and 
southwest, so far as St. Louis was 
concerned, was smaller in 1902 than in 
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1901. Some fair orders were booked early in the 
year, but since May the western mills have sup- 

d the demand at lower prices than would net 
a profit to shippers from here. 

he usual fall trade did not come in because of 
the enormous offerings of low grade western corn 
which feeders in all of the southern states used 
as a substitute for mill products, and which they 
could buy much cheaper. This reduction in bus- 
iness failed to cause any alarm pons local 
dealers nor was there any dissatisfactio 
for the reason that at no time in the year 
ers find it necessary to carry any sor 
stocks and for the most part they had trouble 
keeping up with their eastern orders, but by the 
close of the year most of the mills had caught up 
on old business and with buyers agreed it was a 


n ex- 


wise policy to await the opening of 1903 
before contracting for new business. 


WHEAT 


St. Louis as a primary wheat market 
has kept pace with every other market, 
and that it is looked upon with favor 
throughout the southwest as being fair 
and capable of handling a large busi- 
ness is shown by the enormous receipts 
during the year 1902, notwithstanding 
the country produced more wheat than 
ever before. 

Consignments came here from points 
not exactly in St. Louis territory, and 
in part helped to make an increase of 50 
per cent in the year’s receipts as com- 
pared with 1901 as well as with the year 
1900. Lenient inspection rules were in 
a measure a help to the market, to say 
nothing of more liberal advancements 
on bills of lading than had formerly 
been made. ‘Heavy rains at the time of 
winter wheat harvest were responsible 
for the low ‘grading of receipts and in- 
stead of 75 per cent, as in former years, 
not more than 15 per cent of the receipts 
of the crop of 1902 graded No. 2, and 
millers were forced to pay large premi- 
ums for such lots as they could use in 
turning out sound flours. 

Up to the close of the year, exporters 
had not entered the market as buyers 
to any great extent, but rapid accumu- 
lation of supplies was checked by exten- 
sive purchases by people who repre- 
sented the southeastern trade. he 
price of No. 2 red wheat dipped down to 
63c in August but its recovery of 10c per 
bu was rapid while flour prices had 
only regained 20c in the same time. 


COARSE GRAIN 


The price of corn in this market, as 
well as at all of the leading centers, 
was high during the greater part of 
the year 1902. The movement was 
smaller than in either 1901 or 1900, 
notwithstanding the 1902 crop was the 
largest on record; but this was attrib- 
uted to the open weather since harvest 
making it unsafe to ship to market. 
St. Louis was looked to for large sup- 
plies by outside points, and at no time 
was there an excessive accumulation 
here. Nearing the end of the year ex- 
porters became large buyers of corn in 
this market, and in filling their orders 
they forced prices quite high and some 
country shipments intended for other 
markets were diverted this way. 

The movement of oats to this market 
was larger than ever before, but there 
probably never was a year when dealers 
experienced so much trouble in handling 
the commodity as mney did in 1902, and 
more especially the last crop. Like 
wheat, the oats crop was damaged by ex- 
cessive rains at harvest time, and a 
very small proportion of the large re- 
ceipts graded better than No. 4. 

he monthly range of prices during 
1902, wheat f. o. b. by sample, flour f. o. 
b. in wood per bbl, bran f. 0. b. per 100 
lbs in 100-1b sacks, was as follows: 


No. 2 red Soft patent Soft wheat 
wheat. flour. bran. 

January..... 8644@92% $8.85@425 $.92@1.10 
February... 84@89 3.80@4.10 .90@ .95 
MATER. .cccce T6344 86% 3.60@4.05 .86@ .92 
pO REE 774@83% 3.60@38.85 .86@ .94 
| | RA 764@84% 3.60@3.85 .87@ .95 
SURO. 0 ccesses 76 @so 3.55@38.70 .78@ .90 
PP 6544@78 8.20@3.75 .75@ .88 
August...... 68 @6s4 8.10@3.30 .60@ .80 
September. 66 @68% 3.20@8.35 ~.64@ .69 
October..... 6734@72 8.25@3°50 .68@ .75% 
November... 69 @71 8.30@38.50 .68@ .73 


December.. 69 @T74 3.30@3.50 .68@ .72 


Flour receipts, shipments and output 
for each month of 1902 were as follows: 
Receipts, Shipments, Output, 

bbls. bbis. bbls 








January .. 178,295 = =©211,710 ~=—108,200 
February 140,345 164,515 70,900 

are 299,270 183,933 100,900 
April 157,445 179,229 84,200 
_ RRR et 156,220 168,600 91,400 
OE er 149,010 212,066 103,900 
oO RAPA eer 177, 192,788 118,500 
BGs sk tevecase 185,575 260,225 202,400 
September.......... 190, 245,045 200 
DOGOBOR, vive cacesises 212,195 298,805 221,500 
November........... 219,085 279,765 178,800 
DOGOMAOOR occ cccccs 298,700 310,000 150,000 

Total, 1902......... 2,228,065 2,686,681 1,625,900 

CONS eee 2,170,548 2,961,568 1,505,284 

Total, 1900...,.,... 1,869,070 2,535,206 1,846.059 


St. Louis stocks of flour, each month, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 

1902, 1901, 1900, 

bbls. bbls. bbls. 


pe re 60,732 64,608 75,057 
ERNE 5 sc cccassdeseme 57,265 60,150 76,356 
Misc dev vaecccncers 56,500 60,668 72,282 
pO EES a ee 50,588 57,836 60,448 
, See. Prinaneies Cees 50,960 59,715 65,474 
Ms soe onkace deduces. 50,555 68,700 59,672 
SE bas trove xiseansesass 44,050 46,950 47,486 
PR Ret i dccsevedeoscts 37,181 48,400 54,131 
September............. 38,700 658,800 62,620 
Se 28,932 56,276 67,556 
November.............. 51.821 59,025 59,597 
December.............. 56,540 62,354 60,900 


Wheat receipts at St. Louis by months, 
with comparisons, were as given here- 
with: 





1902, 1901, 1900, 

bus. bus. bus. 
JANUALY «000000 448,700 1,363,723 312,687 
February....... 473,638 892,445 325,990 
BEE we ccacess 814,175 1,356,67 448,011 
Po Pres 612,378 642,427 389,286 
| Sens 1,309, 865,260 459,733 
June 1,270,654 841,342 7 529 
WE iceion< sian se 6,044,122 5,591,149 4,136,881 
CO 6,243,847 3,838,249 4,730,084 
September..... 4,013,447 2,093,094 3,105,082 
October........ 8,812,267 1,111,198 2,173,715 
November..... 3,612,641 1,057,547 1,110,242 
December..... 1,457,000 762,271 1,408,124 
By wagon....... 750,000 450,430 585,300 
Total..........30,856,433 20,860,805 19,786,614 


The monthly receipts of corn, oats 
and rye during 1902 were: 


Corn, Oats, Rye, 

bus. bus. bus. 

ps See 2,552,235 2,002,000 37,500 
POUEUGET «<< ccccsess 954, 1,258,800 15,750 








Post ccsicdsensss 1,056,400 ~ 1,672,810 47,700 
DEER Gy vis vcesn'c one 1,013,495 1,357,275 . 29,826 
ieee dactiesuessc's 1,334,970 —1,819,67 21,945 
A EES 712,200 1,344,495 14,540 
OS 810,230 1,049,340 28,310 
August..... 588,400 1,954,985 83,423 
September 7,580 2,324,005 174,386 
October 509,505 2,473,510 133,637 
November 1,689,030 1,610,055 236,698 
December. .. 8,852,000 833,000 100,000 
By wagon.......... 500,000 450,000 ....... 

Total, 1002.....-.. 16,110,525 20,144,895 923,715 

Total, 1001........ 20,834,060 15,728,180 686,810 

Total, 1000........ 25,613,410 18,257,925 475,355 


St. Louis stocks of grain at the close 
of each month, during 1902, were: 





Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
bus. bus. bus. 

January ...........1,934,264 1,536,267 151,468 
February . 1,042,576 1,402,991 216,272 
Mare . 661,338 684,586 182,944 
po a eee 351,981 111,947 96,695 
ee 120,919 119,005 49,886 
ere 67,727 2 ee 
er 2,625,067 502,019 26,271 
IEG os vnensiess 4.103,548 34,770 14,619 
September........4,200,949 14,515 72,544 
eS SS ae 4,305,297 5,636 32,346 
November........ 4,779,954 165,750 40,503 
*December....... 4,197,424 1,179,262 17,962 


*December 15. 


Regular Correspondence 


In the week ended Jan. 3, St. Louis 
mills produced 20,000 bbls of flour, com- 
pared with 22,900 the week previous. 
Outside mills, the output of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 26,700 bbls, 
against 30,000 the week before. 

If any flour sold for export last week 
the fact was not made known. It was 
one of the dullest weeks local millers 
have experienced in a long time. Quite 
a number of cheap cable offers were 
made to which no replies were received. 
The only offers—they were few indeed— 
were far below a working basis, either 
with the United Kingdom or Continent. 
No business with Cuba was reported, 
which is something out of the ordinary 
for an entire week. 

Domestic trade was not only season- 
ably dull but was stagnant. If some of 
the low offers made for flour by eastern 
buyers had been accepted, the week’s 
transactions would have footed up well, 
but local stocks have not yet reached a 

oint that causés any uneasiness and 
nolders are satisfied to wait longer for 
one or two conditions which they look 
forward to with much confidence, either 
a reduction in freight rates or a better 
demand for flour. Certain it is that the 
railroads have not been overtaxed by 
shipments of this commodity since the 
present rate went into effect Dec. 8, and 
it is an open secret that most of the 
roads with eastern connections are well 
caught up on old business in all lines 
and increased shipments of flour would 
be acceptable at this time. 

The cost of production still holds up. 
Millers bought sparingly of wheat last 
week, as most of the mills reduced their 
output because of the holidays and the 
poor sale for flour, but every pound of 
wheat bought for grinding had to be 
paid for at a higher rate, and wheat of 


milling grade is not in so abundant sup-: 


ply as it has been heretofore on this 
crop; besides, shippers at stations in 
St. Louis territory have been meeting 
me scarcity of good wheat in the coun- 
ry. 


31 


St. Louis Department 


The strength me yee in the mill- 
feed market was all millers could point 
to with any satisfaction. Eastern ship- 
pers operating here had to depend upon 
the local market for supplies alone, as 
there was nothing to be had in the coun- 
try hereabouts. Finding supplies were 
low and having large orders on hand, 
shippers were forced to make some stiff 
bids for futures, but not having any as- 
surance that the flour market would im- 
prove very soon, millers could not see 
their way clear to accept bids except for 


“ such lots as they had on hand, or were 


certain of turning out within the course 
of aweek. Several sales for southern 
shipment were made. The volume of 
business in that direction continues to 
be far below the usual figures at this 
season of the year, and is not expected 
to improve as long as corn of low grade 
continues to be a cheap competitor. 
NOTES 

The stock of wheatin mills and pri- 
vate elevators Jan. 1 was reported at 
789,000 bus, against 884,200 Dec. 1, and 
553,700 Jan. 1, 1902. 

August Rump of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change board of flour inspectors re- 
—— the stock of flour Jan. 1 at 71,406 

bls, compared with 56,540 Dec. 1. 

Harry F. Kirk of the Waggoner & 
Gates illing Co., Independence, Mo., 
spent Friday in this city and was intro- 
duced on the Exchange by W.C. Ellis 
of Kehlor Bros. 

The milling interest of this city will 
be represented on the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange during 1903- 
4 by John E. Geraghty, the local repre- 
sentative of Chapin & Co. 

The Heydt Bakery Co. gave notice last 
week of an increase of capital stock 
from $25,000 to $400,000, half paid up; 2,- 
000 shares of $100 each, 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred; assets, $442,576.50; lia- 
bilities, $42,576.50. 

The following delegates were ap- 
pointed by President Tansey to repre- 
sent the Merchants’ Exchange at the 
meeting of the National Board of Trade 
Jan. 13in Washington: Charles Parsoits, 
O. L. Whitelaw, William P. Kennett, E. 
O. Stanard and Roger P. Annan. 

Cc. F. G. RAIKES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 5. 





Memphis 
Regular Correspondence 


The flour market is mainly quiet, with 
a good demand at prices heretofore rul- 
ing. The range for consumers is from 
$3.25 to $4 per bbl, some fancy patents 
selling 25/@50c higher. The consump- 
tive demand here is running up to near- 
ly 10,000 bbls a week. Cornmeal is slow, 
around $2.30 per bbl. There is a good 
demand here for wheat at 74c per bu, 
but the tendency is lower. Bran is 
quoted at $17 per ton in single ton lots, 
and corn chops are steady at $20.50 per 
ton. 

Mr. Yates of Cannon & Yates, refer- 
ring to the situation in the flour mar- 
ket, said: ‘tThe wheat receipts have 
been light. Grading has not been satis- 
factory. Prices are firm, with an ad- 
vance of four cents in the last thirty 
days. Cornmeal has been duli. As for 
generalrun of business we are expect- 
ing considerable improvement after 
firms are straightened out from the first 
of the year. The next few days we think 
will bring larger business.’’ 

The grain people state that receipts 
are slowly increasing and that prospects 
for business ought to be good very soon. 


C. C. GRISSAM. 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 3. 


New Orleans 


Regular Correspondence 

The flour market showed the effects of 
the holidays. Prices were a shade low- 
er, with a demand confined strictly to a 
jobbing nature. Flour quotations areas 
follows: hard spring patents, $3.75@3.80; 
straight patents, $3.45(@3.60; hard winter 
patents, $3.40@3.60; straight patents, 
$3.20@3.35; soft winter patents, $3.40@ 
3.60; straight patents, $3.30@3.40; extra 
fancy, $3.20@3.30. These quotations are 
per bbl of 196 lbs, in cotton or jute; 20c 
more is asked if in wood. 

NOTES 

The secretary of the Marine Exchange 
expects the exports of flour for the year 
1902 to exceed 600,000 bbls. 

The firm name of H. T. Lawler has been 
changed to H. T. Lawler & Sons. Mr. 
Lawler’s two sons, Jordan T. and H. T. 
Lawler, Jr., become interested. 

H. T. LAWLER, JR, 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 3, 
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there is no reason to believe that American flour 
will find a difficult sale in this market. 
a remarkable fact that heavy as the arrivals of 
American flour have been within the last fort- 
night, our stocks, which may be roughly esti- 
mated at 160,000 sacks, have undergone little 
increase within that period. 
big arrivals of foreign flour lead to the filling 
up of riverside granaries, where the flour is stored 
until required for delivery. 

But importers say that nearly all the flour they 
have received recently has gone directly into 
consumption. 


It is 


In a general way, 


This pleasing fact is after all but 


in keeping with the clamorous attitude of jobbing 


KINGSLAND SMITH 
MANAGER 
LONDON, E. Cc. 


MERICAN flour is a_ trifle 
easier. There is no specific 
reason why flour should be 
cheaper than a week ago, ex- 
cept that heavy arrivals of for- 
eign flour during the last fort- 





FT 
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night may have tended to weaken the 


market somewhat. It is true that the 
Chicago wheat market, which to a great 
extent governs every other wheat market 
in the world, is not quite so strong as it 
was, but on the other hand it is worth 
noting that wheat in this market has 
been steadily hardening for several 
weeks and today, the day before Christ- 
mas, when the trade is not much inter- 
ested in business, is actually harder 
than ever. 

One set-back to a strong position in 
flour is to be found in the temperature, 
which continues to be abnormally mild, 
though today there is just a breath of 
winter in the wind. 

Influenza is now afflicting London. 
Bakers have reason to remember every 
severe attack of influenza in this city, 
as the epidemic is invariably followed 
by a heavy fall in bread consumption. 

Another cause for relatively slack 
trade, may be found in the Christmas 
holidays. Christmastide brings bakers 
in this city plenty of business, as a 
large proportion of them are able to in- 
crease their ordinary output by launch- 
ing into the manufacture of mince pies, 
plum puddings, and other seasonable 
small goods. The consumption of flour 
at this time of the year is necessarily 
above the normal, but bakers like to get 
their stock of flour in before the rush of 
Christmas is on them, and, as arule, 
flour salesmen do not do much business 
for a week or two before Christmas. 

The arrivals of foreign flour have in- 
creased. Last week we received over 
106,000 sacks of 280 Ibs, against 77,205 
sacks in the previous week. Our aver- 
age receipts of flour during the last four 
weeks exceeded 80,000 sacks per week, 
against about 34,500 qrs of wheat. The 
falling off in the wheat receipts has 
been duly commented on in this letter, 
and there can be no doubt thatif the 
scarcity of wheat continues, millers 
here will be placed in a tight corner. 
But this week wheat arrivals have been 
liberal, though the exact figures in the 
absence of the secretary’s returns are 
not known on the market. There is 
every probability, however, that during 
the immediate future wheat receipts will 
be on a fairly sufficient scale. Inthe 
meantime, the local wheat market, as 
already observed, is hardening, which 
points toa good demand from millers 
in this city and in the London district 
generally. 

There is a dearth just now of red 
Americans, which may be termed the 
stock in trade of the London miller. 
No. 1 northern Duluth is particularly 
scarce and is in demand, which is not 
surprising, seeing that this grade is the 
standard of the London option market; 
Manitoba wheat also is quite scarce, 
though a certain amount is said to be 
either afloat or ready for prompt ship- 
ment. (nite a feature of the market re- 
cently has been the number of sales of 
Manitoba or Duluth wheat afloat. In 
some cases the same parcel has been 
sold and resold three times over, long 
before the vessel reached the Thames. 
Today, No. 1 northern Manitoba, was 
held firmly on the spot at 32s 9d landed, 
while No.1 northern Duluth was but lit- 
tle lower. 

There is an unusual amount of South 
Russian wheat about the market, but 
this is of remarkable quality from 
a milling point of view and is sell- 
ing briskly. Though it can not be said 
that Russians are dearer today as com- 
pared with Monday, yet they are quite 
ls to ls 6d above the level of a fort- 
night ago. Today, it would be impos- 
sible to buy any South Russian worth 
the buying under 31s landed per qr of 
492 lbs. 

Unless supplies of strong wheats, 
such as red Americans and Russians 
shall become plentiful and cheap, 


factors who had flour due to them on old contracts. 
It has already been noted that since English 


wheat began to improve in condi- 
tion there has been a big demand for 
English country flour in this city. Dur- 
ing the last two months the weekly re- 
ceipts in London of such flour have 
averaged 26,213 and 29,300 sacks respec- 
tively, whereas the average arrivals are 
only a little in excess of 20,000. It 
would have been strange if under such 
circumstances the London baker had 
forgotten to call for his old friends, 
Minneapolis and Duluth top patents. 

The only factor that may stand in the 
way of a brisk trade in American flour 
in this city, is price. At present, there 
does not seem to be much prospect of 
American mill prices softening, but of 
course we must see what the new year 
will bring forth. It may be said that 
fiour salesmen here find bakers very 
skeptical as to the continued hardness 
of c. i. f. values, and no doubt as long 
as this mood lasts, business will be 
difficult. 

As regards the present price of top 
spring wheat patent, it remains at the 
nominal figure of 25s ex-store, but asa 
matter of fact, on the last three market 
days including today, importers have 
in many cases accepted 24s 9d to get on 
with business. Clears are scarce and 
practically unchanged, though here 
again a concession of threepence has 
been made in some cases on last week’s 
prices. There is little call for Kansas 
flour, importers finding 21s 6d and 2ls 
9d c.i.f. for good patents, rather high 
a at the present parity of this mar- 
cet. 

London millers’ prices remain un- 
changed, and at the present price of 
wheat it is difficult to see how any ma- 
terial concession can be made. House- 
holds are being delivered to bakers at 
23s 6d(@23s 9d, while whites, the London 
millers’ patent, are delivered at 26s 6d 
(a26s 9d. 

English country flour is held at much 
the same level as last week, though 
country millers grumble at the price of 
English wheat which seems to be rising 
in some districts. But good straight 
run flour can still be had at 21@22s ex- 
rail in London, 

The following table shows the entries 
of foreign flour into London in the last 
two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin: 

Dec. 19. Dec. 12, 
United States (Atlantic porte" *61,277 


ce nS adie aere ce aS6 5,004 
ST n6cureunsesusssneneaee enn 3 964 8,098 
IS se Noa locaton cele Sicwieiee 2,300 1,506 
PS cvcteee can ckoerenncncianes 60 360 
OO o RORR PRP nnn eat 8 ere 
RON oan eee anaee n een 800 
EERIE ci cpadcccchcceunabocdcate Sctaea 160 

TEEN, co coeahcngivcaad acne cake 106,575 77,205 


*Sacks of 280 lbs. 
Average weekly London receipts for 
four weeks ending: 
Dec. 19, Nov. 21, Oct. 24. 


Foreign wheat........ *34,528 73,601 101,883 
Foreign flourt........ 782,139 46,245 55,321 
Foreign and British 

chnnahoeakaeaa cs +108.352 75 246 75,274 


tSacks (280 lbs) 
MONEY MARKET, DEC, 23 

The money market has had a strong 
tendency and today a very active de- 
mand prevailed. The rates for loans 
are firm and considerably higher than 
a week ago, the general charge for day 
to day loans ranging from 4to4% per 
cent and even 4% per cent was readily 
paid. It was found impossible to meet 
a large sum falling due at the Bank for 
repayment, therefore it had to be re- 
newed, and additional large amounts 
were borrowed at 4% per cent. 

Quotations: 


Today Last week. 

Bank of England......... 4 4 
Consols for money....... 9274 92 9-11 
Consols for account..... 93 92 11-16 
Bankers’ deposit rate... 2% 2% 
Discount houses’ deposit 

rate—Call,...... Rees 2% 2% 

pO ea 2% 23% 
Discount rates— 

COR TOBE, . cicescescccos 1@4% 34%4@B% 

Short time loans....... 104% 8408% 

Bank bills, 2 months... 4% 8) 

Bank bills, 8 months... 315-16@4 318-16a3% 

Bank bills, 4 months... 8% 8 13-16 

Bank bills, 6 months... 3% 8 11-16 
Trade bills................ 4404% 4 @4% 
Argentine goldpremium 127.40 127.40 





Foreign Department 


LIVERPOOL, DEC. 23 


Wheat has manifested a distinctly 
firm undertone and prices have fluctu- 
ated within narrow limits. Business 
has not been very brisk but the near 
months have on the week appreciated 
%%@*4a per 100 lbs, while May has re- 
ceded 4d. 

Flour, during the same time has ex- 
perienced only a moderate consumptive 
demand. The approaching holiday sea- 
son has apparently overshadowed the 
market. Among buyers generally there 
is a consensus of opinion in favor of 
deferring all unnecessary transactions 
till the New Year, and sellers not over- 
weighted with stocks are holding out 
for last extreme quotations. 

Importers are not overbought and ar- 
rivals are not unduly in excess of for- 
ward sales so that there is no pressure 
to sellfrom quay. Those in need must 
therefore pay full prices of last week to 
a shade more for strong flours which 
continue most in request. Springs 
sell readily from quay but winters are 
more difficult to move. 

For shipment speculative business 
with the United States is quiet imprac- 
ticable, as limits remain about Is per 
280 lbs above spot parity. There is, 
therefore, no inducement to anticipate 
future wants at present premiums. Any 
small business put through is un- 
doubtedly more with a view to keeping 
certain brands on the market than with 
the reasonable expectation of a living 
profit on such contracts. 

Low grade flours from all sources are 
in very small compass, and fresh arri- 
vals sell quickly from quay at late ex- 
treme prices. 

Pacific flours are not moving at the re- 
cent advance with any freedom but hold- 
ers are firm. Hungarian flour shows 
no change from last week. Millers are 
quite out of line with buyers’ views and 
quotations of resellers. French flour is 
scarcely a factor in this market at pres- 
ent. 

GLASGOW, DEC. 22 

The sale of flour has been slow, con- 
sequent upon the near approach of the 
holidays. The tendency of values is 
against purchasers, owing to the higher 
prices asked from America. Buyers 
are not disposed to give the prices asked 
and sales in that way are checked. 
There is no feature in the trade. The 
smaller bakers are too busy with their 
Christmas and New Year trade to see 
flour merchants. Town-made flour is 
quoted at 24s 6d per 280 lbs. A quieter 
tone characterizes wheat. There is not 
much wheat offered and values are firm. 

HOLLAND, DEC, 22 

The week has been quiet as regards 
volume of business that has passed be- 
tween this country and the United 
States. The market, though firm in 
tendency, was very inactive. Second- 
hand holders who were willing to sell 
under millers’ limits did nearly all the 
business in first clears, selling known 
brands at 87<fl, whereas millers were 
cabling offers at 9 and some even at 
9'<flc. i. f. Red-dog remains too dear 
and consequently no business is re- 
ported. 

French millers require too much mon- 
ey for their flour and are doing next to 
nothing in this country just now. A 
fair trade is being done by the home 
millers at 10 guilders, home delivered. 

American millers quote spring wheat 
first patent at 11*<fl; spring wheat sec- 
ond patent at 11fl; first clear at9; choice 
low grade at 7%. 

KINGSLAND SMITH. 


The World’s Wheat 


- It can not be said 
that there is much 
animation in the 
wheat market, but 
the tone remains 
remarkably firm, 
and there has been 
rather more dis- 
position to buy 
wheat. Cables 
from Argentina 
during the last few 
} days have report- 

ed heavy rains 

damaging the 

wheat crop, and 
this morning acable advice from a most 
reliable source says that there has beena 
heavy downpour this week and, as much 
wheat has already been cut, there is 
much anxiety regarding its condition. 
That the quantity will be large, perhaps 
the largest on record, is now regarded 
as certain; but continued wet weather 
will delay the harvest and do serious 
damage to the quality. However this 
may be, sellers have been found during 
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Great Britain 
Hungary 
Holland 
Russia, etc. 


the last few days to accept 29s 9d per 480 
lbs cost, freight and insurance for car- 
goes of 61 lbs guaranteed, for January- 
February shipment. 

The continued small shipments to Eu- 
rope, and the big decrease in the quanti- 
ty afloat forthe United Kingdom are be- 
ginning to attract some attention and 
are no doubt the means of inducing 
more disposition to operate for forward 
shipment. During the last four weeks 
the world’s shipments to Europe have 
averaged 855,000 qrs per week, whereas 
in the previous 16 weeks the average 
had been 1,250,C00, 

Imports into European countries have, 
of course, been very large during the 
last three months, but it is a fact that 
there is no accumulation of stocks in 
any of the chief centers if the South 
Russian ports be excepted. 

So far asthe United Kingdom is con- 
cerned the stocks at the close of the year 
will be comparatively moderate, though 
the imports since Sept. 1 have been so 
abnormally large as to have been about 
1,500,000 qrs above the normal rate of 
consumption. I anticipate that on Dec, 
31, stocks of wheat and flour in United 
Kingdom ports will not exceed 2,100,000 
qrs, compared with 1,650,000 Sept. 1, 
2,050,000 last year and 2,450,000 in 1900. 
As for the quantity afloat for the United 
Kingdom at the close of the year it will 
hot be more than 1,800,000 qrs, which is 
the smallest total, with one exception, 
since 1891. 

The following will give some idea of 
the United Kingdom’s visible supply 
Dec. 31, compared with previous years: 


Port stocks, Afloat, Total, 
Dec. 31l— ars. ars. ars. 
Midi ps dubs eceavcacce 2,100,000 1,800,000 3,900,000 
EA ree ee 2.050.000 2,450°000 4,500,000 
Ps his scare Cainsaie yess 2,450,000 2,250,000 4,700,000 





2,300,000 1,720,000 4,020,000 


1898. . ,000,000 2,280,000 3,280,000 
1897 1,400,000 2,820,000 4,220,000 
1896 1,800,000 2,75',000 4,580,000 
1895 2,500,000 2,440,000 4.94,000 
EEE CO RAR ee: 2,5™,000 3,130,000 5,63°,000 
i RAR en 2,675,000 2,990,000 5,575,000 
SRE MAES a 3,000,000 2,696, 5,690,000 
ee ee ee 2,85°,000 2,580,000 5,43",000 


The absence of any pressure to sell 
American wheat, in face of the expected 
abundance at Argentina is beginning 
to impress buyers on this side with the 
probability that the American markets 
may after all remain on the bull side 
for some considerable time, and that 
the Argentine surplus will in no sense 
be more than requirements. Hence it 
happened that though there is much 
hesitation, public opinion favors the 
bull side. 

The final official estimate of the Rus- 
sian wheat crop which has just been 
published by the central statistical bu- 
reau at St. Petersburg (the final author- 
ity), has come as a surprise to the trade. 
It had been known that the crop was a 
large one: the general excellence of the 
samples hitherto received go to prove 
this; but nobody expected, nor in fact 
do many believe, that the yield is 185 
million bushels larger than last year 
and 160 million bushels larger than the 
previous best on record, which was in 
1898. 

Sarcastic members of the trade be- 
lieve that the larger estimate is a sort of 
preamble to a Russian loan being 
launched. Be this as it may, it is an 
obvious fact that these official estimates 
have hitherto been far from borne out 
by the actual movement of the crop. 
The actual exports from Russia are 
known year by year. The home con- 
sumption in that country can only be 
estimated; but making allowance for 
the ordinary increase due to the incre- 
ment of the population it can not vary 
very considerably. It is interesting 
therefore to compare official estimates 
of the crop and the known exports for 
the last ten years, which are as follows: 

Crop, Exports, 

bus. bus. 
448,000,009 108,000,000 
446.000,000 136,000,000 
405,000,000 124,000,000 
410,000,000 112,000,000 
$40,000,000 126,000,000 
458,000,000 — 65,000,000 
452,000,000 58,500,000 
421,000,000 74,000,000 
446,000,000 84,000,000 
618,000,000 .......... 

If an average crop on the five years, 
1893-1897, of 408 million bushels yielded 
an average yearly export of 120 million 
bushels, a yearly average production in 
the four following seasons of 440 mill- 
ions, ought to have produced an export 
of more than 70 millions per annum. 
.Evidently, therefore, there is something 
radically wrong with these official crop 
estimates in Russia. It is nevertheless 
a fact that since Aug. 1, 1902, Russia has 
exported 51 million bushels, against 
only 35 million last year. 


London, Dec, 24, JAMES W. RUSH. 
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The Year in European 
Markets 


The year 1902 will be remarkable in 
the annals of the world’s corn trade. In 
spite of heavy shipments throughout 
the year, the value of wheat in the im- 
porting markets was fairly maintained, 
owing to the big demand for breadstuffs 
on the Continent as well as in Great 
Britain. This demand was more or 
less noticeable all the year, but was es- 
pecially marked during the last five 
months, that is to say, at the beginning 
of the crop year 1902-03. 

Even during the earlier part of 1902, 
wheat values, speaking generally, re- 
mained steady in spite of a certain 
amount of weakness in America which 
developed during the early spring. In 
the first part of 1902 the wants of Great 
Britain were supplemented by demand 
from Germany, which made itself felt 
toward the latter end of March. It may 
be said that European markets were 
hardening quietly but steadily, when 
the rather unexpected reimposition of 
Sir Robert Peel’s registration duty came 
to help the upward movement. It can 
not be said that the rise was exagger- 
ated, except perhaps in the case of Eng- 
lish wheat, which advanced fully 4s per 
qr of 504 lbs in less than four weeks 
after the reading of the budget. 

But it must be remembered that while 
English wheat of the 1901 crop was of 
remarkable quality, the ad had be- 
gun to run short early in 1902. English 
wheat is an article which is always in 
demand in British markets when the 

uality is satisfactory, because of the 
davor which such wheat is supposed to 
impart toflour. Hence the sharp rise in 
the English wheat market is no matter 
for surprise. The British farmer is a 
man of moods, and is always liable to 
fits of holding whenever, as was the 
case on this occasion, he fancies that 
wheat has at last reached a higher level. 
On the last day of April, 1902, good Eng- 
lish red wheat was held in Mark Lane 
at 33s 6d@34s per qr of 504 lbs, compared 
with 32s 6d per qr of 496 lbs, the value 
that day of No. 1 northern Duluth land- 
ed in London. 

At the same time, good French red 
wheat was quoted in Paris at 38s per qr 
of 480 lbs. Deducting the duty, which 
is reckoned as equal to 12s per qr of 480 
lbs, the then parity of French wheat 
would have been reduced to 26s per qr 
of 480 lbs as compared with,—say 34s per 
qr of 504 lbs, the value of sound red 
English wheat. 

The French market for some years 
has been more or less ''bearing’’ Euro- 
pean wheat values. That country has 
for several seasons been practically 
self sufficing as regards its wheat sup- 
ply, though its annual needs are esti- 
mated at from 42,000,000 to 43,000,000 qrs 
of 480 lbs. For this reason, the pulse of 
European markets is always liable to 
be stirred whenever it is reported that 
French wheat is at a level which will 
allow of importation. But this is rare- 
ly the case. It did happen, however, 
toward the later days of June and the 
beginning of July when several cargoes 
of white wheat were purchased on 
French account; stocks in France had 
then run very low, and the corn trade 
took alarm at the prospective lateness 
of the harvest. But the crisis passed 
without any considerable importation 
of foreign wheat. 

The relative strength of the European 
markets during the last year wastoa 
certain extent, no doubt, due to the ex- 
tent to which stocks had been worked 
down by the close of the 1901-02 crop 
year. Atthe critical point just previ- 
ous to the setting in motion of Ameri- 
can exports of new wheat, the world’s 
visible supply had run closer than had 
been the case for some years. 

It was estimated on June 1 at 13,200,- 
000 qrs, a figure lower than any recorded 
in the preceding 11 years, with the ex- 
ception of 1897 and 1898 when the world’s 
visible stood at 11,429,000 and 11,873,000 
qrs respectively. The American visible 
supply, which was estimated at over 
100,000,000 bus Jan. 1, 1902, had shrunk by 
June 1 to about 41,000,000 bus. 

This depleted condition of the world’s 
stocks of wheat at the close of the 1901- 
02 crop year indicates an unusual con- 
sumptive demand, and to some extent 
explains the remarkable state of the 
world’s markets during the latter half 
of 1902. 

The European crops of 1902 in the 
main were excellent as regards quanti- 
ty. France again reaped more than 
sufficient wheat for her consumptive 
needs, large as they were; Germany’s 
harvest was quite liberal; Russia was 
officially credited with a crop of 60,000,- 
000 qrs of 480 lbs. It seems quite proba- 
ble that Europe’s crops in 1902 reached 
200,000,000 qrs, a figure which has never 
been equaled except in 1898, which fol- 
lowed the lean year of 1897, with its har- 
vest of 152,000,000 qrs. nder normal 
conditions, this year’s harvest should 
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have materially weakened the European 
markets, more especially as the United 
States and Canada are admitted to have 
reaped heavy crops, while _— 
prospects are undoubtedly bright. 

The abnormal consumptive needs of 
Europe this season, largely due to the 


bad conditions under which wheat was - 


harvested in the United Kingdom in the 
northern departments of France, in Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium, have kept 
wheat relatively firm in the face of phe- 
nomenal shipments from the exporting 
lands. 

Shipments of wheat and of flour reck- 
oned as wheat, from the exporting coun- 
tries to Europe, chiefly from the United 
States, Russia and Roumania, from 
Aug. 2 down to the end of November 
amounted to 20,985,000 qrs, compared 
with 18,615,000 qrs during the same peri- 
od of 1901. 

The net imports of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, France and 
Spain, in the 13 weeks comprised be- 
tween Aug. 1 and Oct. 31, reached 13,290,- 
000, which is at the rate of 53,160,000 qrs 
per annum. The total wheat imports of 
Europe during the 12 months ending 
Aug. 31, 1902, were 50,944,000 qrs of 480 lbs. 

The marvelous importing capacity of 
Europe this season is doubtless due to 
several causes, among which the urgent 
need of dry wheat due to the wet harvest 
and the depleted condition of stocks are 
probably the most efficient. Subsidi- 
ary and active causes are to be sought 
also in the poor ey crop, the general 
dearness of meat, and the high price of 
maize. The latter item is of some im- 
portance in estimating the wheat re- 
quirements of the United Kingdom, be- 
cause the poor condition of a certain 
ag ortion of the new wheat has led to 

ts being fed in place of maize. 

The imports of foreign flour into the 
United Kingdom for the first ten months 
of 1902 reached 6,359,316 sacks of 280 lbs, 
or roughly 9,085,000 bbls, which com- 
pares with 7,539,920 sacks and 7,177,330 
sacks in the same periods of 1901 and 
1900 respectively. It may be assumed 
that the year’s total will somewhat ex- 
ceed 7,000,000 sacks or 10,000,000 bbls. 

The average annual imports for the 
five years ended by 1901, amount to 
8,540,556 sacks, or roughly 12,200,000 bbls. 
The record year for British flour im- 
ports was 1899, with 9,172,280 sacks or 
about 13,111,000 bbls, but that year was 
followed closely by 1901 with 9,290,000 
sacks. 

The era of heavy imports of flour into 
the United Kingdom began in 1892 with 
8,842,403 sacks, a figure which has only 
been beaten since in 1899 and 1901. 

The overwhelming bulk of Britain’s 
flour imports comes from the United 
States, which claims approximately 
eight-tenths of all the flour shipments 
to this country. The share of Britain’s 
colonies in this trade is relatively in- 
significant. 

An analysis of the 6,359,316 sacks re- 
ceived during the first ten months of the 
last year shows that 5,170,000 sacks, in- 
cluding 57,000 sacks from Pacific ports, 
were shipped from the United States; 
that 681,200 sacks were received from 
Canadian ports, while Hungary and 
France shipped 217,760 and 247,130 sacks 
respectively; the remainder, 196,226 
sacks, was received from sundry lands. 

The year 1902 opened with medium 
flour stocks in Great Britain. They had 
been gradually diminishing from the 
heavy stocks of 1901. The stocks of 
flour Jan. 1, 1902, were as follows: Lon- 
don, 335,360 sacks, which showed a di- 
minution of 181,531 as compared with 
the stock on Oct. 1, 1901; Liverpool, 40,- 
000, a phenomenally low stock. The 
stocks at Glasgow were 121,000, against 
160,000 on Jan. 1, 1901. 

The price of top spring wheat patent 
flour at the beginning of the year in 
London was around 23s ex-store. By 
the end of March prices had weakened a 
little and 22s 6d ex-store was taken. 
Then came an advance, and 23s to 23s 3d 
was being asked ex-store April 9, or just 
before the duty was puton. This price 
has gradually hardened till at the be- 
ginning of December, 24s $d@25s ex- 
store was asked for the same grades. 

The reduction in the stock of Ameri- 
can flour has continued. At the last 
stock taking, Oct. 1, the foreign flour in 
London amounted to 146,000 sacks. 

The flour business has been very un- 
satisfactory throughout the year from 
the importer’s standpoint. The prices 
asked M the American mills almost 
constantly have been above the level of 
this market. On the other hand, the 
English mills have had their innings 
and have run full. x. 8. 





Levan & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 3: 
The flour trade this week has been qui- 
et, the holidays naturally bringing 
about a dull state of affairs in the whole- 
sale trade. We only sold a fewcars, but 
those few cars w3re booked at our prices, 
which we believe is better than to sell a 
line at the other fellows’ figures. Bran 
continues in demand at 50c advance. 


Dutieson Flour 


Ghose imposed by European Countries 
—Chances For Reciprocity Treaties 


There is nothing new in the statement 
that Great Britain is America’s best cus- 
tomer, but when we compare the high 
duties imposed by other European coun- 
tries on imported flour with the free en- 
try which our flour so long enjoyed into 
Great Britain, or even with the moder- 
ate ‘tregistration fee’? now imposed 
there, the contrast is striking indeed. 

The following table shows in conveni- 
ent form the duty on flour as imposed by 
the various countries per 100 kilos, in 
their own currency and also the equiva- 
lent duty per 196 lbs in United States 
currency: 


Per 100 kilos. Per 196 lbs. 
France....... Francs 11.00@19.60 $1.86@3.37 
Germany,.... Marks 18.50@..... 8.2l@... 
Sweden...... Kroner 6.50@.....  1.50@.... 
Spain......... Pesetas 18.20@.....  2.25@.... 
Portugal...... Variable. ....@.... 
Belgium...... Francs 2. 84c 
Great Britain (per 112 Ibs).... 5d {10c) l17%e 
Norway....... Kroner 0.30@.... Te 
Holland...... Free. eee ee 
Denmark.... Free. ee eee ee 


The duty in France varies according 
to the —y of the flour and according 
to whether it comes into France direct 
or via some other European country. 
prihe y| France wishes to do its im- 
porting direct, because an extra charge 
of francs 3.60 ~~ 100 kilos is imposed on 
flour imported via any other European 
country. The highest figure given in 
the table is the maximum duty of 16 
francs plus the penalty of francs 3.60 for 
importing in transit through another 
European country. The lowest duty of 
11 francs ison flour of 70 per cent extrac- 
tion or over. ‘This means that the flour 
must represent 70 per cent of the wheat 
which is equal to a straight runona 
yield of 4 bus and 40 lbs. On flour be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent extraction the 
duty is francs 13.50 per 100 kilos while on 
flour of 60 per cent or less the duty is 
16 francs per 100 kilos. Thus, suppose a 
miller is making a yield of four bushels 
and forty pounds to the barrel and is 
making 8 per cent of patent, his patent 
would pay the 16-franc duty, as it would 
represent an extraction of 59.5 per cent. 


FRANCE 


The duty on wheat into France is only 
7 francs per 100 kilos, equal to about 37c 
per bu. This is somewhat less than the 
equivalent of the lowest duty imposed 
on flour. 

The system of rebates by which the 
French miller gets a bounty on flour ex- 
ported has been very fully explained in 
this journal. If the duty could be over- 
come, there is no doubt that a considera- 
ble amount of American flour would find 
its way into France. The French wheat 
crop is ordinarily about enough for its 
wants, but there are many fancy bakers 
who would use the choicest American 

rades. As everyone who has visited 

aris knows, French bakers make splen- 
did bread and I may add further that 
Frenchmen are the greatest bread eaters 
in the world. 

In view of the extensive imports from 
France into the United States it would 
seem as if France offered a good field 
for some sort of reciprocity treaty that 
would lead to more favorable terms of 
admission for America flour. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recommendation of the 
formation of a department of commerce 
is carried out and reciprocity treaties 
are considered in earnest, I suggest that 
an attempt be made to do. something 
with France in this direction. 


GERMANY 


The remarks made about France ap- 
ply also to Germany as regards the in- 
creased use of American flour that would 
follow a more favorable tariff arrange- 
ment or even an evening up of the great 
discrimination in the duty between 
wheat and fiour. The duty on wheat 
from the United States is only 3.50 
marks per 100 kilos—say 28c per bu. If 
we take four and a half bushels as rep- 
resenting a barrel of flour the duty 
would be $1.03 on the wheat necessary 
for a barrel of flour, against $1.53 on the 
barrel of flour when imported in the 
manufactured state. 

The wheat duty varies from 3.50 marks 
from countries having commercial 
treaties with Germany to 5 marks from 
those which have no treaty, and the 
flour duty from marks 7.30 to 10.50. For 
a long time there has been a hot fight in 
the German Parliament over the new 
tariff bill which proposes greatly in- 
creased duties.* 

In my travels I have met with Ger- 
mans in different lines of business who 
have started factories as branches in the 
United States, finding it impossible to 
ship goods in, owing to the duty, and 
they say that they make a better profit 
under the present arrangement than 
they did before the duty was raised, 
when they shipped from Germany. In 
view of the great inducement to manu- 
facture flour in Germany offered by the 
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discriminating duty on flour as com- 
pared with wheat, it has been a matter 
of ct aa to me that some enterprising 
American firm has not put up a mill in 
Germany. 

Germany requires a large amount of 
wheat from outside every year and not- 
withstanding the adverse duty on flour 
much American flour finds its way there. 
Were it not for the tariff restriction, the 
consumption of American flour in Ger- 
many would be enormous. 


SWEDEN 


In Sweden there has been something 
of a crop failure and possibly the Riks- 
dag, which meets Jan. 15, may take 
some steps toward reducing or tempo- 
rarily suspending the flour duty. If this 
is done doubtless there will be a good 
market offered there for American flour, 
though the Swedish merchants are look- 
ing to Russia for cheap offers. The 
Swedish duty on wheat is 3.70 kroner 
per 100 kilos, equal to about 26%c per bu. 


SPAIN 


Spain imposes a duty of 3.30 pesetas 
(about 58c) per 100 kilos on bran from 
the United States, as there is no treaty 
between the countries. This is reduced 
to 3 pesetas in the case of countries hav- 
ing commercial treaties with Spain. 
The duty on wheat entering Spain is 8 
pesetas per 100 kilos, equal to 42c per 
bu, or $1.89 per 4% bus, against the flour 
duty of $2.25 per 196 lbs. Spain grows a 
good dealof wheat and it is only under 
adverse crop conditions at home that 
breadstuffs are imported. 


PORTUGAL 


The regulations of Portugal are the 
most stringent of any European coun- 
try. Ordinarily neither wheat nor flour 
may be imported. If the government 
thinks it expedient that these articles 
should be imported, it designates the 
places where they may enter the coun- 
try, also the quantity and the duty. I 
was shown a printed tariff at the Portu- 
guese consulate in which the duty on 
flour and wheat were simply given as 
‘taccording to special legislation.’’ 
The man in charge said that the consu- 
late was not advised of the changes and 
that changes might take place any day. 
So itis valueless to give any particu- 
lars as to Portuguese duties. What 
holds today may be different next week. 
In any case the trade there would be in- 
significant. 

BELGIUM 


The Belgian duty of 34c per bbl on 
flour, as against free admission of 
wheat, has led to aconsiderakle increase 
of the milling capacity of that country 
and has very seriously cut off the trade 
in American fiour. Oats entering Bel- 
gium pay a duty of 3 francs and oat 
flour pays 4 francs per 100 kilos. Other 
grains are free. Doubtless if the dis- 
criminating duty on flour were taken 
off, the sale of American flour in Belgi- 
um would be largely increased though 
the competition from the Belgian mills 
would be severe, as they already have 
an overproduction. 

The duty in Great Britain is fully dis- 
cussed elsewhere. In Norway the duty 
is only a sort of entry fee which does 
not hinder importation. In Holland, 
though there is an agitation for a duty, 
so far it has not been imposed and that 
country and Denmark are_ sensible 
enough to allow their inhabitants to get 
their daily bread as cheap as possible by 
allowing flour to enter their borders du- 
ty free. K.S. 


*Since this was written, the German 
Reichstag has enacted a new tariff measure 
which fixes the following general rates of 
duty upon cereals imported from other 





countries: 
Per 100 kilos (220 Ibs) 
Rc cscbkacacaseueneavar ee 6 marks = $1.42 
DE oi cade nsaGuebeoacess 6.50 marks 1.55 
Desc pds cnceawavegsnnnean 6.00 marks 1.42 
Flour (wheat).............. 13.50 marks 3.21 
Bran (wheat)............... same as flour 
aca heccnecdescocess 16 marks 8.80 


These are the autonomous or general rates 
which will apply to imports from countries 
which have no treaty of commerce or reci- 
procity with Germany by which rates are 
modified. 

The act further provides that no such 
treaty of commerce or reciprocity shall re- 
duce the above rates below 5.50 marks ($1.30) 
per 100 kilos on wheat, 5 marks ($1.19) on rye 
and oats, and 3 marks (§$ .76) on barley. 

Kingsland Smith figures that these new 
duties discriminate against flour, as com- 
pared with wheat, to the amount of 92c per 
bbl, using 4% bus of wheat as the equivalent 
of a barrel of flour. . 

In regard to this recent legislation, Frank 
H. Mason, United States consul-general at 
Berlin, wrote Mr. Smith as follows: “It is 
hoped that a treaty of commerce may be 
arranged between the United States and 
Germany which may reduce the duties on 
American cereals to the minimum rates 
above specified, but of course this is a mat- 
ter of great uncertainty concerning which 
it will be worse than idle to venture any 
prediction.” 





The Department of Agriculture made 


‘the farm values on Dec, 1, 1902, as fol- 


lows: wheat, 63c; corn, 40.3c; oats, 30.7c; 
rye, 50.8c; barley, 45.8c; buckwheat, 
594¢c; flaxseed, $1.05; hay, per ton, $9.06, 
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Western 
Canada 


The milling in- 
dustry in western 
Canada made but 

a hae little growth in 
WINNIPEG 1902. In view of 
the great devel- 
opment of the farming industry and in- 
crease in the wheat crop there was sur- 
prisingly little expansion in the flour 
milling business. Only six new mills 
were built during the year, the com- 
bined capacity of which is 585 bbls. 
These mills with their owners are as fol- 
lows: Alexander & Law Bros., Bran- 
don, 250 bbls; Cardston Milling Co., 
Cardston, Alberta, 75 bbls; S. Gable, 
Swan River, Manitoba, 75 bbls; George 
R. McCracken, Saltcoats, Assiniboia, 
75 bbls; The Springfield Milling Co., 
Oak Bank, Manitoba, 50 bbls; Hudson’s 
Bay Co., Vermillion, Athabasca, 50 bbls. 
This last mill is 350 miles from a rail- 
way and has no commercial importance. 
In addition to this number of new 
plants, four mills increased their capaci- 
ty during the year as follows: H. Mut- 
ton, Minnedosa, Manitoba, increased 25 
bbls; George McCulloch & Co., Rapid 
City, Manitoba, 50 bbls; Wilson & Co., 
Virden, Manitoba, 35 bbls; Levi Beck, 
Yorkton, Assiniboia, 75 bbls; 185 bbls 
in all. This with the capacity of the 
new mills gives 770 bbls total increase 
in western Canada for 1902. 

If areason may be assigned for the 
want of expansion which these figures 
display it is to be found in the supersti- 
tion so prevalent among millers that 
two good crop years seldom come to- 
gether, and the big crop of 1901 created 
a feeling that 1902 would be a lean year, 
consequently very little new construc- 
tion was projected. Scarcity of mate- 
rial and labor also were deciding fac- 
tors. 

The splendid crop of 1902 has given an 
impetus to the milling industry which 
will show itself this year in a large ad- 
dition to the capacity of the country. 
Already two large mills are assured— 
one each by the Ogilvie and Lakefof the 
Woods companies — which, while an- 
nounced to be 1,500-bbl mills, probably 
will exceed that figure considerably. 

Most of the older towns are supplied 
with mills of from 50 to 250 bbls capaci- 
ty, which not only take care of the local 
demand, but also have a little surplus 
for shipping. There are, however, a 
number of new places which will want 
mills at once. he fame of Manitoba 
wheat flour also is providing a stimu- 
lus to expansion in the shape of a prac- 
tically inexhaustible shipping demand. 

As to the output of flour from mills in 
this country exact figures are not to he 
obtained. No official statistics of that 
kind are compiled. However, a careful 
survey of the field shows this much: 
there are in Manitoba and the Territo- 
ries 78 flour mills having a combined 
daily capacity of 15,160 bbls. The ac- 
tual daily output of these is put at 10,080, 
and a fair approximation of the total 
output for the year places it at 300,000 
bbls. The home demand takes a con- 
siderable portion of this, and the re- 
mainder finds its way to eastern Cana- 
da and abroad. In addition to this flour 
capacity we have five oatmeal mills 
capable of grinding 925 bbls a day. 

From these figures it will be seen that 
in comparison with its wheat crop, west- 
ern Canada mills but little grain. The 
yield of wheat for 1902 was 53,077,267 bus 
from 2,039,940 acres of land, an average 
yield of 26 bus to the acre: that was the 
Manitoba crop alone. The Northwest 
Territories produced another 15,000,000 
bus. Most of the latter is shipped out 
of the country as wheat, going to east- 
ern (‘anada and Great Britain. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
the year 1902 was the expansion of the 
export trade in Manitoba flour. Con- 
nection has heen made by the larger 
mills with South Africa, Australia and 
other consuming countries and a good 
trade has been built up which is capa- 
ble of indefinite expansion. The new 
mills to be built by the Ogilvie and 
Lake of the Woods companies are to be 
export mills and these are but a promise 
of what we are to see in the early future. 





Regular Correspondence 


Demand for flour is good and the mar- 
ket is without special feature. Mills 
are all working up to capacity and have 
a good home demand to deal with. 
There is also the usual inquiry for ship- 
ment to northwestern Ontario and east- 
ern Canada. British Columbia is a reg- 
ular buyer in this market and the trade 
with that province is increasing steadi- 
ly. Mills which give attention to ex- 
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port business state that there is a con- 
stant inquiry for Manitoba flour from 
abroad, but as prices offering for this 
business are low there is not the same 
inducement to sell as in the case of 
home-demand in which case mills re- 
ceive practically their own figures. 
Best Hungarian patent is worth today 
$2 per sack of 98-lbs and second — 
$1.85. Bran and shorts are in active de- 
mand and firm at $15 per ton for bran, 
and $17 for shorts in sacks delivered to 
the trade. 

Rolled oats are 10c per sack of 80 lbs 
dearer in this market, at $1.85 delivered 
to the trade. Car lots on track are worth 
$1.75 per 80 lbs, which is also an advance 
of 10c. This rise is attributed to the 
continuedgfirmness of the oats market 
and the demand is good for all offerings. 

The holidays have taken all interest 
out of the wheat market and dealers 
here are taking things very easy for the 
time being. Prices hold firm as com- 
pared with United States markets and 
the net decline here for the week onl 
amounted to *%c to 1c as compared wit 
1%c to 2c on the southern side of the 
line. There is a steady demand for 
wheat both for nearby and future deliv- 
ery, and the movement is only limited 
by the willingness of holders to let go. 
This they are not doing freely. At the 
close of business Saturday, No. 1 hard 
was selling at 69%c spot Fort William, 
No. 1 northern at 67%4c, and No. 2 north- 
ern at 6634c. May wheat was worth 744c 
for No. 1 hard. ‘ 

There were 2,799,877 bus of wheat in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur 
Dec. 27. Receipts for the week were 690,- 
571 bus and shipments 234,513. The total 
stock of wheat in store in western Can- 
ada is placed at 14,081,000 bus, compared 
with 12,746,000 a year ago. 

A. H. BAILEY. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Jan. 5. 





Toronto 


Though the output was below the ay- 
erage, yet Ontario millers had in 1902 a 
very satisfactory trade. Besides the ad- 
vancing prices, which enabled them 
during the first half of the year to sell 
on a rising market, the exceptionall 
good demand and high prices for mill- 
feed provided good profits. Scarcity of 
grain for grinding caused restricted out- 
put at many mills, the shortage in sup- 
plies lasting until December, when bet- 
ter distribution of cars and freer detiv- 
eries by farmers helped the situation. 

Receipts from all parts of the province 
showed supplies of grain in farmers’ 
hands last summer to have been the 
smallestonrecord. High prices attract- 
ed sellers, and by the usual time of har- 
vest few farmers had more than enough 
to supply their own needs. The cold, 
wet weather checked ripening and de- 
layed gathering of the, —— from four to 
six weeks, by which time local supplies 
were very nearly exhausted. 

Besides the scarcity of late summer, 
mills found difficulty in the autumn 
months getting supplies of Ontario 
grain. Open weather lasted until De- 
cember, and not till then did farmers’ 
deliveries begiu in volume sufficient to 
fully relieve the situation. 

Prices were agreeable to millers 
throughout the year, and the domestic 
demand was especially good. In Janu- 
ary and Fooretsy exporters paid mill- 
ers $2.90@3 per bbl for flour in buyers’ 
sacks. March and April prices dropped 
to $2.75@2.80, but in May, June and July 
they advanced to $2.90/@2.95, and for the 
remainder of the year ranged from $2.65 
to $2.80. 





Regular Correspondence 


Holiday dullness continued to affect 
the Ontario flour trade last week. The 
mills had not resumed full activity, and 
demand for flour was small. Exporters 
were not in the market as buyers and 
domestic demand was comparatively 
small. Millfeed continued in demand 
at prices unchanged from the previous 
week. 

Flour is quiet, and is quoted at $2.70 
per bbl for car lots of 90 percent On- 
tario patent in buyers’ bags, east or 
middle freights. 

The wheat movement was light dur- 
ing the week, with small deliveries and 
smaller demand. Millers were very 
small buyers and some even reported 
enough for export on the decline in 
price. 

Wheat is dull and easier, No. 2 red 
and white being quoted at 67% @68c, 
with goose steady at 65c for No. 2 east. 
Spring is a shade easier at 68%c for No. 
1 and 68c for No. 2 east. 


ADVANCE IN GRAIN RATES 


The Grand Trunk and Canadian Pa- 
cific railways have advanced the rates 
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on grain between local points in Onta- 
rio. Recently an advance in rates on 
flour for is was made. Some time 
ago the railways reduced the rate on 
grain between local points but have 
withdrawn the reduction and put the 
old tariff in force. The advances range 
from one cent to nine cents per hundred 

ounds. The difference which will now 

ave to, be paid is as follows in car- 
loads and less than carloads respective- 
ly: up to 10 miles, lc; 20 miles, 2c and 
2%c; 50 miles, 3c; 100 miles, 3%c and 5c; 
200 miles, 4c and 6c; 300 miles, 6%c an 
7c; 400 miles, 7c and 8c; 500 miles, &c 
and 9c. 

C. H. FowLeErR. 
Toronto, Ont., Jan. 5. 





Montreal 


The flour market here has contributed 
a very satisfactory volume of business 
during the year 1902, but the range of 
values on which it was accomplished 
has been characterized ty more than the 
customary degree of irregularit in 
values. This unsatisfactory condition 
prevailed both in spring and winter 
wheat flours from the beginning of the 
year until April. Curiously enough, 
though this irregularity affected do- 
mestic prices, yet the export market in 
contrast was found to be profitable, and 
Ontario millers found that it paid them 
better to consign, and did so to a con- 
siderable extent during the latter part 
of March and the early part of April. 
In spring wheat goods also domestic 
irregularity did not interfere with the 
transaction of an active export trade 
with Australia and South Africa at fig- 
pent that hardly could be equaled lo- 
cally. 

Fast about this time the British gov- 
ernment imposed the tax on breadstuffs, 
which led to a lot of speculation as to 
its influence on North American flour. 
As it turned out, the effect on the stand- 
ing of the markets on this side scarcely 
was appreciable. 

Toward the middle of May some sort 
of an understanding was arrived at be- 
tween sellers, for irregularity, which 

reviously had been a serious draw- 

ack to the domestic trade in general, 
ceased. This was followed by sharp 
advances in prices; Ontario millers, for 
instance, hoisted their figures 20@25c 
per bbl, the difficulty they were experi- 
encing in procuring fresh supplies of 
fall wheat being a powerful influence in 
bringing this about. At the same period 
also an active export demand was ex- 
perienced from Great Britain and New- 
foundland, which contributed toward 
the firmer feeling. Fall wheat flours 
moved freely at $3.50 for 90 per cent 
patents, against $3.30, the low level, 
and spring wheat flours at $3.90@4 for 
first and $3.75@3.80 for second patents. 
This satisfactory condition of affairs 
was maintained throughout May, and a 
large domestic and foreign business 
was turned over. 

During midsummer, trade slackened 
to a perceptible extent upon the receipt 
of the favorable news regarding the 
crops, and buyers assumed a waiting 
attitude, though opinion was by no 
means unanimous as to the future course 
of values, fur two distinct opinions were 
evident. One contended that values must 
rise because Ontario flour at any rate 
could not be produced for less than $3.60 
per bbl net cost at the mill, but the oth- 
er, while admitting that there was justice 
in the argument, replied that it did not 
alter the fact that flour would be ob- 
tainable for less money later on. The 
latter was correct, as in August irregu- 
larity again replaced the steadiness 
which had characterized the market of 
the early summer. It had the effect of 
increasing the volume of business, and 
an active export inquiry for Manitoba 
flours prevailed at this time. 

Another interesting development at 
the same time was the keen competition 
for Newfoundland trade between Onta- 
rio and St. Louis flours. Large quanti- 
ties of the latter were sold on the basis 
of $3.30@3.40 in bond here, but when On- 
tario men became aware of the fact, 
they began to cut their prices, being in 
a better position to do so, as they were 
obtaining supplies of wheat at a lower 
cost than before. As a consequence of 
this and also of a merry little battle be- 
tween the two big local milling compa- 
nies, the fall months were characterized 
by a lotof irregularity until very re- 
cently, when a more settled feeling has 
intervened. 

Among the notable changes of the 

ear in the flour trade here were the 

ormation of the Ogilvie properties into 
a joint stock company known as the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., with a 
capital of $1,250,000 common stock, all 
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paid up, and $2,- 
000,000 preferred 
($1,600,000 paid 
up), and the in- 
crease in the cap- 
ital of the Lake 
of the Woods 
Milling Com- 
ome Ltd., from 
500,000 $1,500,- 
000. Both of these financial ventures 
were accomplished with an ease which 
showed the great faith the investing 
community had in the future of the 
flour business. 

The actual exports of flour and meal 
from this port for the year show an in- 
crease in the foreign trade of more than 
16 per cent as compared with the pre- 
vious year, and a notable fact about this 
increase is that a large portion of it 
represents entirely new trade with South 
Africa where Canadian spring wheat 
flour is meeting a very favorable recep- 
tion. The exports in detail for the sea- 
son were as follows, with comparison: 

1902. 1901. 
Flour, Meal, Flour, Meal, 
sacks. sacks. sacks, sacks. 
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TONGOR.. «60.0005 : 367,789 159,797 159,797 1,610 
Glasgow......... 220,604 20,815 155,775 25,290 
Aberdeen....... 64,896 1,667 40,398 ...... 
Liverpool....... 62,831 6,583 127,358 11,082 
South Africa.... \ re ee cokane 
Bristol 70,036 540 
Leith.... 48,319 500 
Belfast 17,425 1,500 
Dublin 20,329 5,598 
Cardiff | gees 
Manchester 6,495 1,650 
Rotterdam...... 2,000 ....... 800 3,250 
Hambureg........ . oe - 
Newfoundland.. 271,940 ....... 316,834 ...... 

I: os siw soe 1,204,120 192,832 1,035,332 51,020 


The export business in grain from the 
port of Montreal for 1902 was brought to 
a close Nov. 28 with the sailing of the 
last steamer from here. As a whole the 
season was a fairly satisfactory one, 
though the volume of business accom- 
plished was smaller than in 1901, as the 
total exports of grain for 1902 were only 
21,000,000 bus, showing decreases of 1,- 
800,000, compared with 1901; 7,000,000, 
with 1900, and 9,000,000, with 1899. The 
decrease of the last season was trace- 
able to the failure of last year’s corn 
crop, which led to exceedingly small 
shipments of corn as will be noted in a 
tackle appended, and there were de- 
creases also in peas, oats and flaxseed 
which helped to pull down the total, 
and had it not been for the large in- 
crease in the shipments of wheat of over 
3,000,000 bus, the total exports would 
have been even smaller than they were. 
“aThe exports, in bushels, and their 
destination were as follows: 


*Total, *Total, 

To— Wheat. Corn. 1902. 1901. 
London.... 3,339,127. ....... 4,291,067 2,662,785 
Liverpool. 3,578,908 25,714 3,753,419 3,167,789 


Glasgow... 1,996,061 101,919 3,207,884 4,173,969 
Bristol.... 2,857,826 ....... 2,920,225 1,921,985 
Antwerp.. 1,415,509 ....... 2,030,970 8,218,849 
Hamburg. 999,965 25,911 1,366,809 1,630,847 


ececeee 1,315,441 2,251,688 
ecvccece 522,261 666,393 
ieteeak 477,904 1,020,964 

3,784 468,818 971,416 





158,584 226,471 
Newcastle 88,077 341,632 
So. Africa. 


T’tals...... 16,951,182 287,328 21,105,080 22,928,394 
T’ tals, 1902.13,630,801 4,087,864 ....... 9s... 


*Includes oats, peas, barley, buckwheat 
and flaxseed. 





Regular Correspondence 


The active inquiry for Manitoba wheat 
by English millers for mixing purposes 
in order to raise the inferior grades of 
wheat is engaging the attention of the 
flour trade, because this is expected to 
have a material influence on the course 
of the market. With the Britishers al- 
ready making heavy contracts for hard 
wheat for spring shipment, they evi- 
dently do not expect lower prices for it, 
and if their view is the correct one, no 
radical recession in flour values can be 
expected. 

The actual volume of business in flour 
here was moderate during the week, and 
chiefly on local and nearby country ac- 
count, with prices steady. Spring wheat 
flour figured considerably in the move- 
ment, car lots of choice spring patents 
selling at $4@4.10, and seconds at $3.80@ 
3.90 per 196 lbs. iex-store and in broken 
lots prices, of course, were higher, and 
in winter wheat flour two carloads of 
80 per cent patents were sold at $3.80 per 
196 lbs in barrels, delivered on track 
here. Further sales of 90 per cent pat- 
ents have taken place at $3.45@3.50, car 
lots on track. Some odd lots have 
eheneod hands under the inside figure, 
but they were produced in transit. 

New export business was not noted 
last week, but cables to hand on Thurs- 
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day stated that the London market was 
firm at the late advance, which, however, 
had induced buyers to curtail their 
operations to a hand-to-mouth business 
only. Canadian spring patents were 
+ ae at 23@25s, and winter at 19s 9d@ 
8. 
NOTES 

Much Manitoba hard wheat has been 
sold for January shipment from St. 
John and Portland, and of the ship- 
ments of 292,818 bus from New York last 
week, a go percentage was Manitoba 
wheat on through account on behalf of 
shippers here. 

The Montreal harbor commissioner 
have decided to equip the harbor next 
season with a 50-ton floating crane ata 
cost of $50,000. Itis believed that thus 
equipped, Montreal will attract much of 
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the heavy trade which has hitherto been 
given to Boston. 

A recent report from Edgar Tripp, 
Canadian commercial agent in Trini- 
dad, contains some unpalatable infor- 


mation for Canadian flour shippers. He | 


states that Canadian flour is very well 
liked in the asphalt island, but that im- 
ee complain that their orders for 

anadian flour are not filled promptly. 


The trade here has learned with re- 
ae that John Mackay, proprietor of the 
Jaledonia flour mills at Bowmanville, 
Ont., and one of the most prominent men 
in the Canadian milling business, died 
recently, at the age of 65 years. His 
— and pot barley, split peas and 
uckwheat flour were known to the 
trade over all Canada. 


Montreal, Jan. 5. W. A. RITCHI®. 





Progress of Northwest Canada 


By Milton O. Nelson 


The year 1902 will ever stand in the 
Canadian calendar as the year in 
which northwest Canada found her- 
self. Her real identity had hitherto 
been hidden behind a reputation, false 
because but half truth. ‘tOur Lady of 
the Snows,’’ may be an rf aga title 
for a country centered at Ottawa; ‘tOur 
Lady of the Large Granary”’ will better 
arp to that part of Canada tributary 
to Winnipeg. In spite of the abounding 
natural wealth of this new northwest, 
up to a year or two ago tlie Canadian 
government was trying to give away 
rich wheat lands to such poor, disaffect- 
ed foreigners as could be persuaded to 
leave their misery to come over and 
take possession of this promised land. 

In 1901 Americans began to awake to 
the good things gone begging over the 
border, and they began looking and 
buying. Their active exploitation of 
Canadian lands has been practically 
confined to the year 1902. The first and 
foremost work of this opening of Cana- 
da to Americans has been done by a few 
large land companies having their head- 
quarters in Minnesota. 

The advance in the value of American 
farm lands made the time ripe for a 
campaign of advertising and coloniza- 
tion of Canadian lands such as might 
have been counted wonderful even in 
the days of large settlements in western 
America. By reason of the occasion 
and the expert work of these companies, 
Canadian land values rose steadily and 
simultaneously as if by preconcerted 
signals from October, 1901, to the end of 
the year 1902, 

These steps were made by half-dollar 
or dollar moves, notice being given in 
every case a few days or a few weeks 
in advance. The advances were genu- 
ine and the land market from the start 
was the seller’s market. The Canadian 
land companies (springing up every- 
where), the Canadian railway companies 
and the Hudson Bay Co., followed the 
lead of the American land companies in 
pushing prices forward. 

Up to Jan. 1, 1902, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, the largest corporation 
land holder in the Dominion, was sell- 
ing its good farm lands at retail at $3 
per acre. The year closed with its min- 
imum price of such lands $7 and its av- 
erage between $7 and $8, running toa 
maximum of about $10 or a little more. 
It is well within the truth to say that 
this road’s unearned increment on its 
land alone, due to the rise of land val- 
ues of 1902, is no less than $20,000,000. 

The province of Manitoba reckons 
her tillable land at 25,000,000 acres. It 
is perfectly safe to say that the value of 
this land has advanced $3 per acre dur- 
ing 1902. Assiniboia and Alberta re- 
ceived a larger new development in 
proportion to their population than did 
Manitoba, and their increase in wealth 
by rise of land values has been enor- 
mous. Saskatchewan was in the first 
flush of her boom when the winter set 
in, but land froze up active. The Cana- 
dian Pacific railway put special empha- 
sis on the exploiting of Alberta; the 
Manitoba government advertised that 
province; butthe rest of the advertising 
and developing was done by the hand 
orin the wake of the American land 
companies aforesaid. 

One of these companies entered the 
market early in 1902 with 900,000 acres of 
land in southeastern Assiniboia, near 
the international line, buying at a fig- 
ure considerably less than per acre, 
and selling at figures ranging from $5to 
$10 per acre, holding the unsold 200,000 at 
from $8 upward. Another of these com- 
panies bought 200,000 acres on the Soo 
Line, soiling out inside of nine months 
ata profit of more than a quarter of a 
million, the sales being very largely to 
actual settlers. The company first men- 
tioned sold largely for resale. 

The latest large venture of this kind 
is the largest of the year—a Minnesota 


company buying more than a million 
acres in northern Assiniboia and south- 
ern Saskatchewan. The sales of this 
land to second hands have been the sen- 
sation of the season. 

This real estate activity and increase 
in values has extended to city property 
as well. Winnipeg in 1902 spent $2,375,- 
950 in new buildings, compared with an 
expenditure of $1,599,227 in 1901. But 
this does not indicate the increase in the 
activity of that city’s realestate. Val- 
ues have greatly advanced, and subur- 
ban property had become of especial 
interest to speculators. New farm build- 
ings erected in Manitoba in 1902 are esti- 
mated worth about $2,300,000. 


IMMIGRATION 


Tothe end of 1902 the immigration 
department had made registry at Win- 
nipeg of about 69,000 immigrants for the 
year. They reckon that the total of im- 
migrants to Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories for the year was about 
100,0000. This is not an extravagant es- 
timate. Of those registered more than 
half are entered as farmers. The Cana- 
dian government records show that 
while the Americans formed a little 
more than one-third of the immigration 
to Canada east and west for the year 
ended June 30, the effects they brought 
into the Dominion were reckoned 
worth $3,751,363 out of a total for all im- 
migrants of $4,580,000. Of the total reg- 
istry at Winnipeg, a little more than 26,- 
000 settled in Manitoba. 

This new population, especially that 
from America, will average good to 
choice, reckoned as citizens and agri- 
culturists. They make large first pay- 
ments on their lands, and come well 
equipped with good farm teams, cattle 
and machinery. There is very little of 
that frothy, shifty population that 
years ago tramped in covered wagons, 
and hung on the edges of civilization 
looking for the newest thing in farm 
fortunes. The American settlers are 
largely from Iowa, Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and the states south and south- 
east. Almost to a man they are sea- 
soned farmers who understand the 
work they have undertaken. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS 


In the development of a new farm 
country the government lands are usu- 
ally the first taken by actual settlers. 
Jan. 1, 1902, a homesteader could have 
picked up a quarter section of good 
land in any part of the country except 
in the south half of Manitoba, along the 
trunk line of the Canadian Pacific, as 
far west as Moose Jaw, and a few other 
spots close to weloever nee railway 
towns. The Soo Line in Canada, Jan. 
1, 1902, was little more than a track over 
the prairie from Portal to Moose Jaw, 
marked every eighteen miles by a sec- 
tion house. Atthe end of 1902 no gov- 
ernment land worth the taking re- 
mained unclaimed for 60 miles east and 
20 miles west of the Line. 

Practically all government farm lands 
within reasonable farming distance 
from railroads—in many sections far 
beyond this—have been taken, even to 
the provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. The homesteader who now wants 
goes free land must go ahead of railroad 

evelopment, sit down and wait. All 
this came about in 1902. 

In the year ended June 30, 1896, the to- 
tal homestead entries in the Dominion 
were 1,867. These figures have grown 
steadily every year till in 1901 they were 
8,167. ut for the year ended June 30, 
1902, the entries were 14,834. Entries for 
the calendar year 1902 were probably 
fully equal to this number. 

CROP INCREASE 

The crop increase of Canada north- 
west for 1902 is not an index of the in- 
crease in population for the pene. Few 
immigrants of 1902 came in time to add 
to the year’s crop. The following are 


. crop of the 


the crop figures of Manitoba as esti- 
mated by the provincial government: 


Yield, Crop, Av’r’ge yield 

bus. acres. per acre. 
53,077,267 2,089,940 26.0 
34,478,160 725, 47.5 
11,848,422 829,790 35.9 
564,440 41,200 13.7 
49,900 2,559 19.5 
34,156 1,596 21.4 








100,052,348 8,140,146 


The year just closed was the banner 
rovince. The record crop 
previous to this was in 1901, when the 
total yield was 85,179,858 bus, of which 

y 35 was wheat, with a yield per 
acre of 25.1 bus. The eats yield was 
27,796,588, an average per acre of 40.3 
bus. The total yield of 1891 was 41,189,- 
523 bus, of which 23,191,399 was wheat 
and 14,762,605 oats. The wheat yield 
then was 25.3 per acre and the oats yield 
48.29 bus. 

Estimates for the 1902 crop of the 
Northwest Territories were made by the 
department of agriculture at Regina in 
September, but the estimate of the 
Northwest Grain Growers’ Association, 
Oct. 25, 1902, probably is nearer the truth, 
and it is a little higher. The following 
is the estimate: 


Yield, Crop, Av'r’ge yield 
acres. per acre. 
584,988 24.00 
276,152 46.71 
29,772 35.30 
5,350 11.45 








896,262 
The total grain grown in Canada 
northwest in 1902 is estimated at 128,103,- 
323 bus, of which 67,116,976 bus was 
wheat. The largest previous total 
yield was in 1901, when 108,463,537 bus 
was raised, of which 63,310,532 was 
wheat. 
MOVEMENT OF CROPS 


The movement of the 1902 wheat crop 
has not been much more rapid than that 
of 1901. On Dec. 1 official reports 
showed 20,130,300 bus inspected at Win- 
nipeg; 11,000,000 in store at country 
points, and 1,000,000 milled west of Win- 
nipeg, making a total already come to 
marketvof 32,130,300 bus, out of an es- 
timated total of 67,000,000. This shows 
that in the first three months of the crop 
year a third of the wheat crop had 
reached Winnipeg.or passed through it. 


QUALITY OF THE WHEAT 


The grade of the 1902 wheat is far bet- 
ter than that of 1901, owing to the almost 
ideal* weather that continued through 
harvest and threshing. To December, 
1902, a total of 22,367 cars of wheat were 
inspected, of which 11,352 cars graded 
No. 1 hard and 6,854 No. lnorthern. On 
the — date of 1901, 22,153 
cars had been inspected, of which but 
5,217 cars graded No.1 hard, and 7,163 
No. 1 northern. Other grains show 
even a wider spread between the grades 
of 1901 and 1902. 


RAILROAD EXTENSION 


Railroad extension has shown consid- 
erable activity, considering the fact 
that the roads were compelled to make 
large expenditures for additional pow- 
er and rolling stock, and track better- 
ments. In 1902the Canadian Northern 
put into operation 77 miles of new road 
in Manitoba and 40 miles in the Territo- 
ries. Besides this, it graded 400 miles 
ready for new steel. 

The Canadian Pacific extended its lines 
at five points in Manitoba and at two 
points in Assiniboia, making a total of 
about 120 miles of new road in operation 
in 1902. Nearly all these extensions 
were put in to satisfy the urgent demand 
of new settlements. 

Extensive surveys for new lines on 
koth these systems have been carried 
on. The most ambitious of these unites 
Prince Albert with Edmonton, opens 
the entire Saskatchewan valley, links 
it with the Pacific coast on the west and 
Hudson Bay on the east. Once a road 
joins Prince Albert with Hudson Bay, 
that town will be nearer London than is 
Chicago. It expects finally to send 
more breadstuff to the London market 
than Chicago does. It is easy to believe 
it may. 

ELEVATOR BUILDING 

It follows as a result of this immigra- 
tion and railroad extension that eleva- 
tor building has been very active in the 
Canadian northwest in the last year. 
On all new lines new elevators have 
been built. At nearly all old wheat 
towns they have been increased. On 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
east of Moose Jaw and on the Soo Line 
comm, building activity has been nota- 

le. 

If the crop of 1903 yield but a fair aver- 
age per acre, the year will be one of the 
greatest material prosperity ever known 
to northwest Canada. The 100,000 set- 


tlers of 1902 will add their productive . 
acres to those of the year yas ast; and - 


no probable extension of railroads or 
new equipments of grain storage can 
tane iy rcare of the crop that will be 
raised. 
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Canadian Lake Shipments 


The following statement was furnished 
by J. E. Gibbs, chief inspector of grain 
at Fort William, the tables showing 
amount of grain shipped from Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William by Canadian bot- 
toms and United States bottoms for 
this season and the season of 1901: 


CANADIAN VESSELS 


Port of destination— 1902. 1901. 
OWOR BOURG «55s. ccasceseccs 1,808,160 1,526,864 
Se 8,316,972 2,157,465 
BUSES WOGRG .. occvcoscosccces 8,515,760 566,579 
bs ere 192,904 682,838 
EEE ont she ccsesesssesce 972 684 282,000 
CHOBE Riise 6055 os ccccsve sees sees 2,759.484 1,220,942 
bec .senequaersecons® 4,985,176 8,225,904 
Sines 9 tenses cee sereieeese 636,558 106,500 
ORO SEUNG case ccacess ences. CHD cecucsed 


UNITED STATES VESSELS 
Port of destination— 





Do eee oeeeee+-11,284,418 4,883,196 
Port Huron... «.-- 726,884 722,087 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Canadian vessels— 
MM cayeneticesosesmenesen 23,514,995 9,768,166 
Mes aA oS eecksessexverecenes= 627,643 85,781 


..-- 12,010,808 5,605,284 
26,000 


cece ' 


35,525,798 15,878,880 











North American Duties 


Canada— 
Cornmeal (including barrel), per bbl... 24¢ 
DR Ee ee ee eee 10¢ 


Oatmeal, per cent ad valorem.......... 20 
IY sie nurs «cui eapunees upaderdesss 10¢ 
Rye flour, per bbl, (including barrel).. 50c 
Buckwheat, DOF DU... ..cccccccccccccs asc: 
Buckwheat flour, per Ib.................. Ye 
Indian corn for distilling, per bu....... Te 
Wheat flour, per bb! (including barrel) 60c 
, 2. * 3 ere 12¢ 
Biscuits, sweetened, per cent ad 

MENU sieht as chs: $ainsinsing seh ensbene's 274% 
Biscuits, not sweetened, per cent ad 

i iknnaeenahehahesameeseecenssssiee 25 
Barley, per cent ad valorem............ 30 
Bags, per cent ad valorem............... 20 
Oil cake and meal, free. 

Newfoundland— 


Wheat ficur, per bbl (including barrel) 25c 
Biscuits, not sweetened, per lb 8e 
Buckwheat flour, per Ib.................. 
Indian meal, bolted, per bbl, (includ- 


SUN noi ciekciwcpesecsste anise toeas 20¢ 
Oatmeal, per 100 Ibs (including pack- 

TA deuckvs SURa Meech ose Genoese oebeeseenes 20c 
Barley, per cent ad valorem............ 10 





SIRGE, WOT WE OF MONOD. «onveiicccnecccecsece 5e 
Bran, oil cake and meal, unbolted Indian 
meal and other preparations for cattle 
feed, free. 
United States— 


Wheat flour, ad valorem, per cent...... 25 
Barley, malt, 34 lbs to bus, per bu....... 45¢ 
Buckwheat flour, per cent............... 20 
Corn or cornmeal, 48 Ibs to bu.......... 20c 
eee le 
Eo cence voiced es cw sess coeaasaeces be 
NINE | oo ao rw anceneadascoa ancien 15¢ 


Oatmeal chaff and hulls, per 100 Ibs.... 10c¢ 
Oil cake, free. 


OE Oy I ooo occcncscccccacsccesdce 20c 
Taénseed, per bu Of G6 IDG... ...ccccccccse 25¢ 
Linseed oil, per gallon of 7% Ibs........ 20c 


Macaroni and similar preparations, 





United States Wheat Crop 


The attached table shows the wheat 
crop of the United States by states, for 
1902 and 1901, as reported by the depart- 
ment of agriculture (hundreds omitted) : 


1902. 1901. 
Yield, Yield, 

Winter— Acreage. bus. us. 
| ee 2,125 36,333 33,583 
RS 5 cus shnkenee 1,056 18,693 13,708 
SUITE 5. oe savcesce oo Se 35,484 31,933 


Illinois.. 
Missouri 


1,821 82,602 30,052 
2,827 56,266 31,137 
395 














Kansas.. 45,827 99,079 
RIE oc nine ance esse 808 7,512 11,611 
Tennessee.............+. 840 6,051 13,094 
OO aa 478 8,084 7,831 
pS rer 100 1,696 2,062 
Pennsylvanila........... 1,559 24,628 28,361 
Delaware....... ate aas or 109 1,793 2, 
NS. een 757 11,129 13,315 
MI 5 konscvencercece 638 8,365 9,680 
North Carolina......... 577 3,056 6,762 
South Carolina......... 268 1,499 2,281 
Georgia...... . 285 1,707 8,042 
Alabama.. 105 63 1,155 
Mississipp 3 28 g 
| ee .. 959 8,633 6,062 
POE oa socks ssn cees 247 2,246 8,127 
West Virginia.......... 856 2,748 4,584 
ns ces cecegen 2,053 22,374 34,743 
ME ca vecsaxsebesaad Ti7 15,512 17,158 
NS ere 1,088 12,074 20,559 
Indian Territory....... 202 2,482 2,424 
ee re 26,651 364,406 429,675 
Spring— 
Minnesota .... 20.000 -00 5,738 79,752 80,103 
North Dakota .......... 8,954 62,872 59,311 


South Dakota.... 






; 3,604 48,9738 «51,662 
1, 





POUR cackceess 175 14,557 21,048 
Nebraska. 2,525 52,726 42,007 
Wisconsin 582 7,869 7,577 
Colorado.... -. 204 5,288 7,582 
WAGRIMGEOR, 6 oc ccesscese 1,065 23,672 34,519 
TT vcccveccccesncccss 20 538 488 
enn eos aan > seek a 273 6,022 6,241 
BD cocccosdesnccnsee 91 2,355 2,353 
We FOMRIDE oo cccccccsceses 23 544 515 
New Mexico............ 780 952 
Se 17 8,749 8,699 
APIBODB.ccccccccccccsccce 19 851 

DNL Tas sknseseasnssnae> 8 212 177 
WOPTROMD. sc cccsccsocccres 2 32 33 

GORD cnncescodns aeeses 19,545 306,078 318,785 
Grand tOtel...ccccccecses 46,196 670,484 748,460 
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Ohio Valley 





put for the state of Indiana 
was larger by 400,000 bbls last 
year than the year before, 
which is accounted for by in- 
creased capacity of several 
large mills and a heavier output by 
over 100,000 by mills in Indianapolis. 
During the last four years, Indiana 
mills’ flour output is estimated as fol- 
lows: 1902, 6,500,000 bbls; 1901, 6,100,0C0; 
1900, 5,818,000; 1899, 6,000,000. Towards 
these amounts, Indianapolis, which is 
the principal milling center of the state, 
contributed the following: 1902, 664,800 
bbls; 1901, 550,600; 1900, 500,100; 1899, 555,- 
300. Figures showing Indianapolis 
mills’ output are exact, as they are ob- 
tained from the mills every week. 

Usually the milling business each 
year is a little different from any that 
has preceded it, but the one just closed 
was extraordinary. The fluctuation in 
the prices of feed has been marked and a 
factor that the most wide-awake miller 
has been unable to keep up with. He 
has made or lost money in spite of his 
best judgment. The latter part of 1901 
feed was in so great demand that the 
mills had only to choose between their 
customers as to who should have the 
output. 

With the beginning of last year, this 
demand suddenly stopped, and before 
the end of January there had been a 
drop of more than $6aton. During that 
decline there was practically no busi- 
ness. The changing prices from day to 
day were asking prices rather than 
prices based on actual business. 

Before the first of April bran was 
down an additional $2. This was the 
low price for the spring, but there was 
only a slight recovery from the low 
point. Anticipating a tremendous sup- 
ply of feed from the new crop of wheat, 
some little feed was sold for July and 
August delivery at quite low prices; 
but by the miller who sold as he made 
it a fair price was obtained through the 
summer and fall, although the demand 
was irregular, yet the asking price by 
mills did not vary very much during 
the latter part of the year. 

Early in December there was an im- 
proved demand because of the advance 
in east-bound freights, which stimulated 
trade in the east, where buyers antici- 
pated their wants and wanted to lay in 
supplies before the cost of transporta- 
tion was advanced. 

The year 1901 closed with wheat at the 
high price on the crop. This price ad- 
vanced until about the middle of last 
January, from which point it continued 
to decline until April, when there was 
a slight advance followed by another 
decline until the low price was reached, 
in June. 

The greatest difficulty during the last 
six months of the crop year was found 
in securing supplies. Indianapolis 
mills, and many others that were well 
located, were able to go out of their usu- 
al territory; and some of the mills, ex- 
pecting a shortage in the spring, had 
laid in heavily of wheat in other mar- 
kets, taking it when they had the chance 
of selecting. This enabled those so fa- 
vored to do a very satisfactory business, 
but most of the mills suffered from lack 
of supplies, and, for the time being, lost 
some of their trade to their more fortu- 
nate competitors. 

During June, millers felt sanguine as 
to the new crop. The promise was of a 
large one of fine quality. Some little 
business was done for future shipment, 
on the basis of what the new crop prom- 
ised. The movement would have been 
free, but for the fact that rains continued 
during harvest, and, over a great deal 
of the territory, well into the fall. This 
delayed the movement somewhat and 
injured seriously a fairly large amount 
of wheet. 

The mills which went into the market 
early and took the first offerings, al- 
though at prices that did not look very 
promising, proved to be the wise ones, 
for they were the ones that had plenty of 
the good article to grind and did the 
business. These mills also speak well 
of their trade, having only good reports 
from the users of their flour. Some 
mills, which were less fortunate in the 
matter of getting ample supplies of 
good wheat, do not speak as well of the 
season’s business. 

Export millers found the situation 
rather against them during the first half 
of the calendar year, and also during 
the last month or two of the year; but 
during the summer, a considerable 
amount of export business was worked 
at fairly satisfactory figures. 

Freight conditions have been fairly 
good. Ofcourse a miller does not like 
to admit that he ever gets a satisfactory 
rate, but he has not been able to sub- 
stantiate the claim that the other man 


> T T is estimated that the flour out- 
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has been doing better 
than he, and that is all 
a miller can reasonably 
ask of the railroads. 
To be sure, there was 
some little wheat put 
into the foreign mar- 
kets, which enabled the 
foreigner to work to 
better advantage than 
the American miller, 
but, generally speak- 
ing, the transportation 
companies have been 
fair to the Ohio Valley 
millers during the year 
just closed. 

The year’s wheat crop 
in Indiana, compared 
with the last four years, leads by many 
miilions of bushels, as may be noted 
from the followin statistics: 1902, 
44,345,000; 1901, 33,412,000; 1900, 7,840,000; 
1899, 31,357,000. ~ 

The growing wheat is of excellent 
quality where it has not been injured 
by the weather. The millers in the Ohio 
Valley generally are smiling over the 
prospects for the current year, for the 
growing wheat never looked better. 

The year’s corn — in Indiana 
amounted to 180 million bushels, which 
is the greatest in the history of the 
state; greater than the crop of 1900, 
which was the record year, by 27 million 
bushels, and exceeding last year’s by 93 
million. The average corn b Sp we per 
acre for the whole country is 29 bushels 
to the acre and the average for this state 
is 42, which proves that Indiana isa 
good corn-producing state. 

The corn crop was killed many times 
by ed ‘tcrop killer’? who 
shouted, ‘ttoo much rain and drowned 
crops’? for many months, but toward 
harvest he suddenly closed up tight and 
has not been heard from since. The sea- 
son was certainly very wet and much 
corn was harvested too early, artificially 
dried, and sold, but the majority of it is 
cribbed, andin time will dry out and 
make excellent grain. 

The oats crop in Indiana yielded 54,- 
538,000 bus, compared with 41,944,000 bus 
in 1901. 


Ohio 


The following shows the flour out- 
put of mills at Toledo, Ohio’s principal 
milling center, for the last four calen- 
dar years: 1902, 1,600,000 bbls; 1901, 1,594,- 
500; 1900, 1,092,000; 1899, 1,150,000. For 
the same four years the pb are 
estimates of the flour output of all the 
mills in the state, including Toledo: 
1902, 9,300,000 bbls; 1901, 8,500,000; 1900, 
7,366,000; 1899, 8,000,000. 

The milling situation for the last year 
may be said to have been one of average 
conditions. The crop failure of 1900 was 
followed by a.good crop in 1901, and, as 
a rule, the mills have been running 
steadily since the advent of the 1901 crop. 
The crop of 1902, while secured late, was 
of exceptionally good milling quality 
and producd flour of good strength and 
color. The output for the last twelve 
months has been quite in excess of that 
for the preceding twelve months, since 
the mills have had the wheat at hand, 
and conditions as a whole have been 
more favorable than during the crop 
year of 1900-1. Business in the first four 
months of 1902 crop was unusually good, 
the price of feed being high, with the 
domestic market for flour active. At no 
time in the last eight months has the 
export trade been generally active, and 
during that time sales to foreign ports 
by Ohio mills, have been less than in 
any other period of equal length fora 
number of years. 

The official crop reports compiled 
by the secretary of the state opertaess 
of agriculture at Columbus, Ohio, as to 
the wheat yield for the last four years, 
are as follows: 1902, 39,462,000 bus; 1901, 
31,150,000; 1900, 10,866,000; 1899, 41,469,000. 

eports from reliable sources as to 
the: growing wheat in Ohio are to the 
effect that it never looked better, and 
the prospects for a good crop are very 
promising. 

Ohio had a very heavy yield of corn 
in 1902, which was of excellent quality. 
Asin all other corn-producing states, 
the crop was threatened with destruc- 
tion by the excessive rain during most 
of the growing season, and much of it 
in low lands entirely destroyed, despite 
which the heaviest yield in the history 
of the state lived and thrived. Ohio is 
making headway yearly as a corn-pro- 
ducing state, and the surrounding coun- 
try of central and southern Ohio pro- 
duces the finest corn that it is possible 
to grow. A large, new corn mill has 
just been built at Chillicothe, and an- 
other is in the course of construction in 
Portsmouth. Both towns are located in 
the country just referred to. Corn mills 
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are running full time, 
and millers report that 
the last six months 
were the best in their 
experience, as they did 
a good business at 
prices that were very 
satisfactory. 


Kentucky 


During the last year 
the few Kentucky ex- 
porting mills, with the 
exception of two or 
three, were obliged to 
drop out of the flour 
exporting business en- 
tirely, and to devote all 
their attention to do- 
mestic trade, owing to the short wheat 
crop and unsatisfactory freight rate con- 
ditions. Domestic flour trade, however, 
was good with most Kentucky mills, 
more especially with the large ones 
which were in a_ position to secure 
wheat, while most of the smaller mills 
were not ableto get wheat supplies, 
and, in consequence, did very little bus- 
iness. 

In spite of the short crop in Kentucky, 
there was some wheat shipped out by 
dealers at Evansville, and other points 
in Indiana, and many mills were with- 
out a bushel of wheat to grind during 
the time when mills in Indiana and 
Ohio were running full time and had a 
good supply of wheat to grind during 
the time when mills in Indiana and Ohio 
were running full time and had a good 
— of wheat on hand. 

orthern Kentucky millers whom the 
writer called on in July and August felt 
very hostile toward the so-called ‘'horse- 
traders’”’ who slipped into their country 
and bought up the visible supply of 
wheat at premiums ranging from one to 
three cents a bushel. This state of af- 
fairs probably was confined only to cer- 
tain sections of northern Kentucky, as 
a reliable Kentucky miller some two 
weeks ago said that most, if not all, of 
the crop was held in the state, instead 
of going out for export as it had in for- 
mer years. 

The outlook for the growing crop is 
good, and indications point to one of 
the best crops Kentucky has ever raised. 
There was plenty of rain, the ground 
was well soaked, and wheat went into 
winter in better shape than for several 
years. 

The redeeming feature of the situation 
in 1902 was trade in millfeed, which on 
account of the high price of corn, was 
good, both as to demand and price. The 
high price of corn has been a blessing 
to millers. It has made them realize 
that feed has a value, and feeders and 
farmers having been forced to feed it 
once, will more than likely continue to 
use more of it in future. 

Freight conditions were not so agreea- 
ble to millers asin previous years; rates 
were higher, and railroads handled car- 
loads of wheat and flour unsatisfactori- 
ly. There also were many complaints 
regarding the transportation of small 
shipments. 

I think it can be said safely that mill- 
ers in Kentucky are closer to one anoth- 
er than millers elsewhere, by reason of 
their meeting more often than those of 
other states. For instance, the Central 
Kentucky Millers’ Association has sub- 
districts, and the members of these 
branches meet together once a month to 
compare prices and to remedy trade 
evils as much as possible. Each branch 
then reports to the secretary of the As- 
sociation, and he in turn communicates 
a full report to every branch. This sys- 
tem has proved of much benefit to mill- 
ers, but in spite of this, the margin of 
profit between wheat and flour was 
closer last year than it was in the pre- 
vious two or three years. The outlook 
for Kentucky millers for the remaining 
months of the crop year is not very en- 
couraging. 


Regular Correspondence 

In the week ended Jan, 3, Indianapo- 
lis mills produced 3,080 bbls, compared 
with 7,310 the week previous, and 9,670 
a year ago. 

Jomestic and export flour trade con- 
ditions are unchanged, compared with a 
week ago. The output of Indianapolis 
mills last week was 6,600 bbls less than 
the same week a year ago, and the light- 
est compared with any one week last 
year. The largest mill in this city was 
closed down the whole of the week, but 
has resumed operations today. No 
comment on the foregoing statement is 
necessary; itsimply illustrates the dull 
condition of the flour market. 

The wheat movement in this city last 
week was also very slow. For what 
little was offered, 73%@74c was paid for 
No. 2 red. 
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Department 


Feed remains in as good demand as it 
has been for the last six weeks. In- 
dianapolis prices Saturday were on a 
basis of $15.90@16.50 per ton for eastern 
shipment; for sacked feed, $1.25 extra 
was asked. 

Flour prices in this city Saturday 
were: patent, $3.50@3.60; straight, $3.20 
(@3.30 per 196 lbs in wood for domestic 
shipment. 

eather conditions last week were fa- 
vorable to the growing crop in the Ohio 
Valley. 

Stocks of wheat in Indianapolis ele- 
vators at the close of business Saturday 
amounted to 323,830 bus; a decrease of 
18,310 compared with the week before. 


NOTES 


Henley, Scott & Co., millers of Tipton, 
Ind., have sold out. 


W. B. Coolley succeeds Charles R. 
Coolley & Sons in the milling business 
at Hartford City, Ind. 


J.H. Droge of Seymour, Ind., who 
formerly owned a mill at Aurora, Ind. 
died last Tuesday. He was 58 years of 
age. 

The inspection totals of grain received 
in Indianapolis during 1902 were as fol- 
lows: wheat, 1,707,500 bus, corn, 5,979,250 
bus and oats, 1,387,500 bus. 


The grain elevator owned by O. L. 
Means at London, Ind., burned Dec. 26. 
The elevator contained 10,000 bus of 
wheat and 8,000 bus of corn which were 
destroyed. The loss was partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 


The Thompson Milling Co. of Wabash, 
Ind., assigned Dec. 27. John B. Latch- 
em was appointed trustee to sell the 

roperty and to collect the debts. The 

iabilities, which are heavy, are due 
creditors in Wabash county. The mill 
has been in existence 50 years. 


The Board of Trade at Indianapolis 
has taken on new life with the begin- 
ning of the new year. Since 1897 the 
board has not conducted a grain call, 
nor as a board made any transaction in 
grain. The call was resumed Jan. 2, 
and will be the principal feature of the 
board. At the first call quite a number 
of transactions were made, and much 
interest was displayed. 


As a New Year’s gift each of the em- 
ployees of the Bemis Indianapolis Bag 
Co. who had been in the company’s 
service two years or more, was present- 
ed with two week’s extra pay, and those 
of one year’s service, one week’s extra 
pay; others employed less than one 
year received sums in proportion to 
their length of service. Every employee 
in the factory received a present. 

CHARLES NICHOLS. 

Indianapolis, Jan. 5. 


Toledo 


As a whole, the millers here are not 
complaining regarding the business of 
the last year. Some of them were handi- 
capped by not being able to procure suf- 
ficient wheat during May and June at 
prices that would permit of their selling 
their product at a profit. Others were 
more fortunate, and having liberal sup- 
ply during that period, did a large busi- 
ness, both export and domestic. From 
July to the middle of October business 
was most favorable and the amount 
done was only limited by capacity, and 
mills were not idle from July 1 to 
about Dec. 1. But sales during the last 
three months have been slow and at 
very close prices, the wheat market here 
being out of line with other competitive 
markets. Therefore millers were ob- 
liged to accept offers for their product 
based on prices offered by competing 
mills which were grinding wheat that 
would not grade No. 2 red in this 
market. 

The movement of wheat during the 
year was well distributed, especiall 
since the 1902 crop was harvested. Mill- 
ers have experienced no difficulty in se- 
curing a supply of more than 7,250,000 
bus, and their stocks now aggregate ful- 
ly 800,000 bus more than a year ago, and 
are of choice quality of No. 2 red. 

Millfeed has been in steady demand 
throughout the year at prices averaging 
more than two dollars per ton higher 
than during several years previous, due 
principally to high prices of oats and 
corn, and the scarcity of the latter on the 
1901 crop and the retarded movement of 
the 1902 crop. . 





Regular Correspondence 


Flour business last week was good in 
some instances while in others it was 
very quiet. However, aggregate sales 
were nearly double the total production 
here. Domestic demand shows improve- 
ment. The decline in wheat allowed 
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the acceptance of few resting bids, and 
offers from foreigners show a disposi- 
tion to take flour more freely if there 
come a further decline in wheat values. 
One mill was closed down the entire 
week, while another ran only three 
days; so that the production was cur- 
tailed, being only 22,700 bbls, against 
24,700 the previous week. 

Millfeed was een in active de- 
mand by every miller and at still high- 
er prices than in the week before, and all 
were able to dispose of their product 
readily at 50c per ton advance in some 
cases. 

The car situation since the first of 
the month shows some indivations of 
being improved. 

In wheat there was disposition all week 
to liquidate, and weakness was helped 
by the government’s final report. The 
market showed a range of 1l%c and 
closed the week at the lowest prices for 
cash wheat since Dec. 1. Country offer- 
ings were somewhat more free and there 
was less demand here from interior mill- 
ers. The total number of cars received 
here last week was 67, against 107 the 
previous week. The stock in store Dec. 
29 was 903,000 bus, an increase of 28,000 
over the previous week, and the figures 
do not include millers’ holdings. 

Corn movement is more free, as this 
cereal is finding a ready market east. 


ELEVATOR DAMAGED BY FIRE 


The National Milling Co. had one 
greeting on New Year’s day that was 
not a happy one. At noon the report 
came that its elevator was on fire. 
The fire started on the top working floor 
of the head house of the elevator, 120 ft. 
above the ground, and was confined to 
the top floor. Too much credit can not 
be given to mill hands for their cour- 
ageous and intelligent work before the 
arrival of the fire department. Almost 
160,000 bus of grain was.damaged by 
water. The elevator has been put in 
working condition, so that the damaged 
grain has been loaded out and turned 
over to the Toledo Salvage Co. by in- 
structions of underwriters. There was 
no damage whatever to the mill or steel 
grain tanks, so the operation of the mill 
was not interfered with. The estimated 
damage to elevator and machinery is 
$15,000. The grain salvage will be large, 
owing to prompt handling. 


W. E. BRIGHAM. 
Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 5 





Tennessee 


The mills in this 
section of the 
southeast have 
run stronger in the 
year just closed, 
and their output 
has consequently 
been greater than 
for several decades 
in the historyof the 
business. Had 
the mills, in this 
city alone, run on 
full time the total output would have 
been, in round figures, 1,525,000 bbls. 
Assuming that each mill required four- 
and-a-half bushels of wheat to make a 
barrel of flour, the enormous amount of 
6,862,500 bus should have been used to 
peome the corresponding total of flour 

ut as a matter of fact the amount used 
was about 4,500,000 bus. This indicates 
the position which Nashville should 
occupy as a flour and wheat center. 

The output of the different products at 
Nashville and vicinity has been as fol- 
lows: flour, 1,000,000 bbls: corn goods, 
1,100,000 bus: bran, 27,000 tons; mid- 
dlings, 9,000. This is about 15 per cent 
more than snes yeas’ output 

The estimated output of flour in the 
state of Tennessee is 3,410,000 bbls, 
which required the use of 15,045,000 bus 
of wheat. While the demand for this 
output has been fully up to the produc- 
tion it is to be regretted that profits have 
been small, none of the mills having de- 
clared a dividend during the year. Ex- 
perts agree that the mills have been well 
managed and the cost of production has 
not been excessive, compared with the 
cost in other cities and states. Had it 
not been for the high prices of offal 
which ruled during the year, the balance 
would have been on the debit side of the 
ledger. This state of affairs has been 
brought about through the strong com- 

etition which millers have had to meet. 

‘he quality of wheat ground has been 
entirely satisfactory, and the flour pro- 
duced of a most excellent quality. 

The most unfortunate blow the mill- 
ing interest of this section received dur- 
ing the year, was the burning of the 
Model mills, thus reducing the qutpas 
of this city one-fourth, or 1,500 bbls a 
day. It is still a question whether or 
not these mills will be rebuilt. Practi- 
cal working, from a financial stand- 
point as indicated in the foregoing, pre- 
sents no encouragement for inventors to 
rebuild, 





JAMES B. CLARK 
NASHVILLE 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


As to corn products the situation was 
reversed and the margin of profit on the 
output was reasonably satisfactory, but 
the increased acreage of wheat and/corn 
in the southeastern states doubtless will 


render the demand less active in future, — 


for both corn products and flour. 

The output of the corn mills shows an 
average of 10,000 bus daily. This state- 
ment includes not only the output of the 
larger mills of the city, but the smaller 
ones contiguous to the corporate limits. 

Mills here have lost no ground in the 
adoption of all up-to-date improvements 
for the manufacture of corn and wheat 
goods. 

By reference to the records it is shown 
that during the first month of the year 
flour prices were $4.10@4.25 per bbl for 
the best patent; $3.60@3.65 for choice; 
wheat 94@96c per bu, according to the 
value of bills attached; bran, $20.70 per 
ton; cornmeal, bolted, $1.55 per 100 lbs; 
pearl and grits, $1.75 per 100 lbs; corn, 
76@77c per bu. These figures, as re- 
gards flour, were practically maintained 
through February, but March brought 
a decline which continued gradually un- 
til the advent of the new crop wheat, 
when values took a decided tumble 
went down to $3.65@3.75, in the neigh- 
borhood of which quotations have been 
ever since. 

Wheat eg | ie to 87c in March; 84c in 
May; 75c in June; and to 70@73c in July. 
The next month showed a slight ad- 
vance, when it touched 76c. Another 
rise marked November, when wheat 
jumped to 78c, at which figure it is still 
selling. 

Bran fluctuated between $23 and $19 all 
through the spring and summer months, 
and in September dropped to $16.50, but 
rallied in November to $17, which repre- 
sents the value today. 

Corn products fluctuated some during 
the year, but no decided change was 
noted until September, when a drop of 
ten points was recorded; ten more in No- 
vember, and by gradual grades corn 
products went down to the present quo- 
tations, which range from $1.10 to $1.30 
for bolted meal and pearlor grits re- 
spectively. 

Corn held strong up to September, 
when the movement of the new crop 
caused a weaker feeling which resulted 
ina decline in prices during October 
and November, when quotations were 
placed at 47c, and that is what millers 
are paying now. 

Only an estimate of receipts of wheat 
can be made, because no record of the 
grain coming in by wagon and boat is 
kept, provision being made only for the 
inspection of car wheat. The inspector’s 
books show that receipts for Nashville 
from January to July were 2,300 cars, 
and since July, 3,800, which, estimating 
that each car contained 750 bus, would 
make a total of 4,575,000 bus. Probably 
enough has come in by wagon and boat 
to raise the amount to five million 
bushels. 

The wheat crop of 1902 was the poorest 
for many years, especially in middle, 
east Tennessee and southern Kentucky. 
Less than 200 cars have been received 
from the four counties of southern Ken- 
tucky and middle Tennessee, whereas, 
one county in Tennessee alone last year 
shipped fully as much. Western Ten- 
nessee and southern Kentucky produced 
about 60 per cent of an average crop. 

The mild weather has caused the plant 
to grow almost too fast, but otherwise 
it goes into winter quarters in fine con- 
dition. The corn crop in this state cuts 
little figure in the market. Millers draw 
nearly all their supples from the west 
and have experienced no difficulty in 
securing all they need, but they had to 
pay very high prices. Because of high 
values, mills have operated with cau- 
tion, and none have run more than half 
time, as a rule, during the year. 





Regular Correspondence 


About the only interesting feature in 
the milling situation last week, was a 
strong tendency toward higher values. 
Prices have not been advanced over 
quotations of a week ago. On the pee 
ent basis of wheat, mills are selling 
flour at a margin which admits of very 
little profit, and consequently prices 
must Ee raised within the next few 
days at least 10c per bbl. All the 
mills are selling more than their daily 
output, but this is accounted for by the 
fact that contracts are being ordered 
out quite freely. Local trade is fairly 
active but there is practically nothing 
doing in a foreign direction. 

Best patent is quotable at $3.75; choice, 
at $3.10 per bbl, with the. usual differen- 
tials for the intermediate grades. These 

rices apply to flour in barrels f. o. b. 

ashville; in cotton sacks a reduction 
of 10c, and in jute 15c per barrel is made 
for shipment. 

The’ bullish condition of the wheat 
market is having a firming effect on the 
local condition and millers have paid 
as much as 80c for some grain this last 
week. This figure represents about the 


correct quotation for wheat with mill- 
ing-in-transit privileges. The advance 
has caused several thousand bushels of 
local to be rushed on the market and 
there was a lively scramble for this 
among the millers and dealers. 
Movement of millfeed is slacking up 
some, though mills are selling their 
output at ruling quotations. The prin- 
cipal drawback to this branch of the 
business has been the scarcity of cars, 
millers requiring all the empties they 
are able to secure to ship out flour. 
Prices of millfeed are unchanged, being 
$16.80 for bran per ton; $17.80 for brown 
middlings and $20 for white middlings 
and hominy feed f. o. b. at the mills. 
Millers report sales of corn products 
fairly good, with prices steady and un- 
changed, bolted meal being quoted at 
i" pearl meal and grits, $1.30 per 100 
s 


There is still some difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient supplies of corn to meet 
the needs of the mills on account of the 
scarcity of cars, but local mills have 
not been seriously embarrassed, because 
the receipts by river are heavier and 
this has relieved the situation greatly. 
ae are paying from 47c to 48c for good 

0. 2. 


NOTE 


The Lewisburg (Tenn.) Mill Co. has 
sold its mill property to the Lewisburg 
Mill & Elevator Co., a corporation re- 
cently —— with a capital stock of 

000. he company elected W.H. 
Bliss president and general manager, 
and R. 8S. McCord secretary and treas- 
urer. 

JAMES B. CLARE. 

Nashville, Jan. 5. 





Atlanta 


Four years ago there was, practically, 
no flour milling done here. Since that 
time, when milling business on a large 
scale was begun, the growth of Atlanta, 
as a milling point, has been phenom- 
enal. This has been the best milling 
year Atlanta has ever known. The 
months of August, September, October 
and November, 1902, make the _ best 
showing in the history of the milling 
business here. The output for the 
months was, in round figures, 125,000 
bbls, fully one-third more than for the 
same months last year. 

The output in 1902 was about 315,000 
bbls, against 285,000 last year. Mills 
here ground, in round figures, 1,500,000 
bus of wheat last year, against 1,440,000 
the year before. Mills here did a busi- 
ness of about $2,000,000 in 1902. 

The cornmeal output for the year was 
700,000 bus, against about 500,000 in 1901. 
It sold for $525,000. Mills turned out up- 
wards of 2,000 cars of millfeed, or 30,000 
tons, against 28,000 tons in 1901. This 
includes all grades. 

The estimated output of flour in the 
southeastern territory for the year was 
2,500,000 bbls; of cornmeal, 7,500,000 bus; 
of millfeed, 300,000 tons. 

Flour business, compared with a year 
ago, was fully 40 per cent less, owing in 
the main, to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of flour received here; due to the 
use of sprouted wheat in its manufac- 
ture. Atlanta handled, outside of mills 
in this section, 200,000 bbls of flour, 
against 280,000 last year. 

The last year was a bad one for soft 
winter flour, used almost exclusively in 
the southeast. Every year more hard 
winter wheat flour comes in. 


Regular Correspondence 


Flour trade grows in volume daily. 
The trade both domestic and passing 
was better last week than in the week 
before. Prices are practically un- 
changed, although wheat is a little off. 
Red winter No. 2 is quoted at 87@89%e per 
bu. Choice wheat is still scarce and of- 
fered at 98@94c per bu. Mills are run- 
ning full time on flour. The output of 
8,000 bbIs was sold with ease. Views of 
millers are very firm. 

Passing trade in flour shows strong 
demand. It is noteworthy that clears, 
which have been a drag onthe market 
for the last four months, are in excellent 
demand at $3.20. Thereis growing de- 
mand for soft winter patent at $3.75@ 
3.85, and straight at $3.40@3.50. Indeed, 
there is good demand for all grades un- 
der straight. Millers are happy; job- 
bers are jubilant; advanced prices are 
predicted, and better trade is expected 
during this month. 

Corn movement was light last week. 
Tennessee corn showed no variation in 
price. It is still selling, for hominy 
needs, at 56c per bu in bulk; 58%c 
sacked. The little western corn coming 
in brings 59%c per bu delivered. 

Steady demand for oats continues, 
Mixed are badly wanted, but are not 
much in evidence, selling at 41@42c per 
bu. White oats are not sought. They 
are quoted at 42c per bu. 


SMITH CLAYTON. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 5. 


. with sprouted wheat. 
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Michigan 


Michigan mill- 
ers are inclined to 
uarrel a good 
eal with the con- 
ditions that have 
obtained in their 
line of trade for 
several years. 
The Hessian fly 
was, up to _ the 
JOHN BARR present year, their 
DETROIT especial bugbear. 
For four years 
this pest inflicted heavy damage to the 
wheat crop, but during the year under 
consideration it did comparatively lit- 
tle harm, giving millers hope that the 
lean years had passed and prosperity 
was athand. This hope was well sus- 
tained by an excellent crop outlook 
throughout the year, or until the wheat 
was in the shock. Then came heavy and 
continuous rains and, when the sky 
finally cleared, the shocks were green 
The degree of 
damage varied at different points in the 
state, but very little wheat escaped. 

This damage made the importation of 
wheat on a large scale necessary in or- 
der to keep the mills running. Winter 
wheat came from the southwest and 
spring wheat from Duluth. Most of the 
grain from the latter point came to De- 
troit, the season’s receipts amounting to 
800,000 bus. Of the remaining receipts at 
Detroit, quite fifty per cent came from 
neighboring winter wheat states, and 
this included nearly all the contract 
grade received upto December. During 
the last month of the year Michigan 
wheat graded much better than earlier. 

Under these adverse conditions Mich- 
igan millers have shown great courage 
and much faith in the future by increas- 
ing the capacity of their mills at many 
important points. Detroit’s capacity 
was increased a trifle over eleven per 
cent, but this did not go into effect un- 
til late in the year. The milling capac- 
ity of Grand Rapids was increased also, 
as well as that of Coldwater, Lansing, 
Adrian, Oxford and many other places. 
To offset this many mills, mostly small 
ones at interior places, were out of busi- 
ness and ran only part of the time. 
While exact figures are not obtainable, 
careful observers place the flour output 
of Michigan at 6,500,000 bbls, about the 
same as the average of the three years 
previous. Detroit mills turned out 567,- 
000 bbls. 

In prices the best of the season was 
the early part. The demand was good, 
both domestic and foreign, but later the 
foreigner dropped out entirely and the 
southwestern states gave Michigan 
some very warm competition for the 
eastern domestic trade, causing a shav- 
ing of prices that left little profit in the 
business for the miller. 

The mills received fair prices for 
wheat offal all season and were never at 
a loss for customers. The high price of 
corn products and later the injury to the 
hay crop and scarcity of cars to move 
farm products all tended to cause an in- 
crease in the consumption of bran and 
middlings. 

The wheat crop of Michigan for 1902 is 
placed at 18,374,000 bus, compared with 
13,702,000 bus in 1901, 9,271,000 in 1900 and 
13,335,000 in 1899. 

Receipts of flour in Detroit were 365,- 
500 bbls, compared with 357,550 in 1901, 
285,500 in 1900 and 203,610 in 1899 and 203,- 
610 in 1899. Shipments were 330,700 bbls, 
compared with 249,900 in 1901, 226,900 in 
1900 and 137,000 in 1899. 

The year’s movement of the leading 
grains, in bushels, was: 

Receipts. Withdrawale, 
W heat—1902 . 8,155,828 967,177 
1 04: 931,858 
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1900... 846,874 

Corn— 1902... 682,273 
1901 1,385,636 

1900 1,956,564 

Ce: TO ini cancascesss 8,672,032 689,639 
1 . 8,987,348 603,368 

3,217,836 428,097 
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The last week was the dullest of the 
year. There was practically nothing 
doing in flour. All the mills were shut 
down on New Year’s day, and one re- 
mained down the rest of ‘the week, tak- 
ing advantage of the slack trade to do 
some small repairing and to take stock. 
This reduced the production of flour to 
8,000 bbls, compared with 10,500 the pre- 
vious week, and 9,600 two weeks ago. 
Even this small lot was not all sold. 
Some foreign prices were received that 
were two shillings too low to be consid- 
ered, and eastern figures were about as 
far out of line. 

Prices are unchanged and even the 
local trade is quiet. Northwestern 
spring flour is moving with a fair de- 


* gree of activity, and there is a good de- 


mand for buckwheat flour, but Lo prod- 
uct is in poor demand, although prices 
are sustained. 


Detroit, Jan. 5. JOHN BARR. 
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Oregon 


The year 1902 went 
into local history as 
one of the most pros- 
perous on record in 
the milling business 
in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho. This 
is especially true of 
the last half of the 
year, when an un- 
precedented demand 
for flour from the 
Orient, Africa and 
Australia kept the 
mills running longer time than usual, 
and a heavy demand for all kinds of 
millfeed materially increased the profits 
of the operation. 

The close of 1901 found the Oriental 
markets in a rather demoralized condi- 
tion, and to intensify the gloom of the 
outlook, a large number of mills were 
under construction. Some of these new 
mills, notably the Hammond mill at 
Seattle, Wash., the Tacoma Grain Co.’s 
mill at Tacoma, and the Wasco Ware- 
house Co.’s mill at the Dalles, Oregon, 
were of sufficient capacity to cause some 
misgivings as to the disposal of the 
product at a profit. 

As matters stood a year ago, the mills 
already in operation were unable to 
keep busy all of the time and unless 
there was an unexpected improvement 
in the situation an over-supply of mills 
spelled ‘truin’’ for someone. 

The year opened _bad, with the Oriental 
demand poor, but it picked up along in 
the spring, and closed in a blaze of 
glory, with some of the export mills 
sold weeks and months ahead, and the 
only signs of trouble apparent being 
with some of the smaller concerns which 
failed to secure stocks of wheat before 
the exporters shortened the supply. 

The distinctive feature of the grain 
and flour trade trom the Pacific north- 
west this season has been the remark- 
able demand for both flour and wheat 
from South Africa. This demand was 
largely due to the shortage of the Aus- 
tralian crop. Not only did this short- 
age improve business with South Africa, 
but it also assisted in keeping up prices 
in the Orient, Japan and China in former 
years having taken fairly heavy quanti- 
ties of Australian wheat and flour. Last 
but not least may be mentioned the de- 
mand from Australia itself, and in the 
last month of the year, Portland export- 
ers dispatched four cargoes amounting 
to nearly 500,000 bus of wheat for Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. 

CROP AND MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 

The wheat crop of 1902 in the three 
states was nearly 10,000,000 bus smaller 
than that of 1901, but owing to the high- 
er prices prevailing it moved out of the 
country much more rapidly than ever 
before. This movement, together with 
very heavy shipments for the last half 
of the cereal year 1901-02, brought the to- 
tal for the calendar year just closed well 
ahead of the total reached in the record- 
breaking year of 1901. Total shipments 
to all ports from Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho for the year 1902, were 23,- 
720,977 bus of wheat and 2,444,091 bbls of 
flour, compared with 23,860,277 bus of 
wheat, and 2,063,777 bbls of flour, the 
difference in favor of the year just 
closed, flour as wheat, being over 1,500,- 
000 bus. 





E. W. WRIGHT 
PORTLAND 


OCEAN RATES 

While the year has been a profitable 
one for the millers, the wheat exporters 
have not fared so well. A heavy decline 
in ocean freights caused a vast shrink- 
age in their profits. The early charter- 
ing movement which is always a neces- 
sity in the Pacific northwest, began with 
freights at 33s 9d down to 30s. These 
rates looked very tempting when the 40s 
and 42s bd rates at which the season pre- 
vious opened were considered, and a 
considerable amount of tonnage was 
taken at these rates. Long before any 
of the ships got around to their loading 
ports at Portland, Seattle or Tacoma, 
freights began to tumble and the clos- 
ing days of the year found some of the 
30s and 33s 9d antes loading alongside 
of others which had heen chartered 
months later at 17s 6d, a difference that 
amounted to many thousand dollars on 
a single cargo. 

All of this difference came out of the 
pockets of the exporter except where he 
was fortunate enough to cover his ton- 
nage early with wheat then selling at 
lower prices than ruled when the cheap 
ships came along. The wheat grower 
except where he sold early or contracted 
in advance, not only reaped the full 
benefit of the reduction in rates on ocean 
carriers, but practically the entire crop 
of the Pacific northwest was moved to 
tide water under the new rate estab- 
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lished at the Hill-Mellin-Mohler confer- 
ence last summer. This rate was ten 
per cent lower than the old rate, and 
amounted to a reduction of from Ic to 
1.4c per bu. 

BARLEY 


The eastern demand in 1901, together 
with high prices locally, caused a mate- 
rial increase in: the barley acreage in 
1902, and the output of the three states 
probably will reach 4,000,000 bus. Of 
this amount nearly one-third has been 
shipped foreign, a small amount has 
gone east by rail, and the remainder 
will be consumed locally or possibly 
shipped to San Francisco, where a 
shortage is already apparent. Barley 
prices were firm throughout the season. 
The crop has proved so much more 
profitable than wheat for the last two 
seasons that a much larger acreage will 
be put in next year. 


FLAXSEED 


The flax crop of the Pacific northwest 
is practically all grown in the state of 
Idaho, and in 1902 reached a totai of 
about 500,000 bus. The rich lands of the 
Nez Ferce prairies seem to be peculiarly 
adapted to flax culture and yields of 20 
and 25 bus per acre were generally re- 

orted in the best portions of the state. 

With prices opening around $1 and $1.25 
per bu, the crop on such a yield is 
much more lucrative than wheat, espe- 
cially as a long haul to market handi- 
caps some of the Idaho farmers quite 
materially. 

EXPORT OF WHEAT 


The abandonment of wheat growing 
in the Willamette valley, except on a 
moderate scale, has cut down Portland’s 
wheat exports somewhat, and lack of 
steamship facilities to the Orient has 
caused heavy shipments of flour from 


this city to go foreign by way of Seattle. 


and Tacoma. For this reason the ex- 
ports from all ports in the three states 
are given. 

Naturally the bulk of the wheat 
shipped is still consigned to Queens- 
town or Falmouth for orders. The ship- 
ments to these ports and South Africa, 
together with half a dozen cargoes for 
South America and Australia, went for- 
ward on a fleet of 228 ships of which 109 
were dispatched from Portland and 119 
from Seattle and Tacoma. 

The different firms engaged in ex- 
porting and the number of cargoes 
floated by each were as follows: 


No. 
From Portland— cargoes. 
BAMOUr, GGtRrie & OO... 6. scccecsscvevscces 24 
BEE, GORE & OO cccivccsccicccccccscceses 23 
Portland Flouring Mills Co................ 23 


Portland Grain Co 
ce AO ee ee eee 
ee IO 0, one an vc ones oe ccenecawiseae 
Eppinger & Co.,............. 












r= re 
T. M. Stevens............... 
NN alate on aaa bcc wana ucia ee swine & aeieies 
From Puget sound— 
BaMOar, GUTS BOO ..oos coccccccesevcccecs 40 
EGU CAE I. na cnscasnvecccsecccvecceue 28 
Portland Flouring Mills Co................ 19 
POWER GAUGED OO vicki vccs ncctsecaccescesncs 9 
G. W. McNear.. es 8 
Girvin & Eyre 5 
Eppinger & C 4 
Oe IG fet nrcs aces ewackecaceshaccceadaekuake 2 
GE CAUNANID cn cc cwecanbacvpencadaance 2 
pa Re So ee eee 1 
WO Mag aoe ws wheikd eccadceasncvecans’ 1 
nee ena nae nene ca ans kekeeieea Sauaeine 119 


The shipments of wheat from Portland 
to the United Kingdom for orders and 
to South Africa, by months, for the year 
just ended and for 1901 were as follows 
(in bushels): 

—United Kingdom— -—South Africa— 
1902. 1901. 1902. 190). 






January.....2,109,347 1,022,871 
February;..1,082,341 1,083,856 
March...... 1,011,648 1,477,357 
April. .. 583,719 1,483,080 
May.. . 849,284 851,822 
June.. so anaaeee 354,885 
ecties sxe 241,470 474,816 
PN eee 495,556 
Septemb’r.. 674,361 600,633 
October.....1,702,229 1,796,093 
November. 605,771 1,774,309 
December.. 873,000 1,926,827 





Totals. ....9,183,120 18,291,605 1,197,188 167,619 


The wheat shipments from Tacoma 
and Seattle for the United Kingdom 
were as follows: 


1902, 1901, 
wheat, bus. wheat, bus. 





id vecnnceaneas 1,605,632 1,422,186 
Se 1,55) ,407 056,407 
iO Se er 1,401,881 471,089 
MN oa nas en cee are cen 959,851 3, 
a ge ictal ipa aia alig 731,024 417,315 
I a tl 384,804 941,428 
is so ns una de dine . “cee 346,818 
I co ccacacivdacuas Gudea 111, 
September ............. 156,726 ¥ 
ON er ee 1,715,168 1,915,021 
MOTORING cscs ccocsccces 966,515 1,870,159 
DOCOMDBEP 22. ccccccces 873,000 1,693,104 
ORE od ckcndceceneas 10,346,008 10,834,380 





From Puget sound ports to South 
Africa shipments were: 


1902, 1901, 
wheat, bus. wheat,bus. 








fn AEC r ry Ts 71,737 67,124 
Lt ee 110,836 79,950 
en 60 sdocesecsescouvs . ceeaall 1,121 

BEN cseS At 66cnescrcessies , ——: eweasee 
PUREE here ore 188,924 = —§ .sovoe 
SEG eee CO. 
August...... Serre 
September. 137,245 1,868 
October... i  .  «easiee 
November.. a _Srece0s 
PIOOGMEIIOR si cc.cinesseaves ee. . | ivens 

res 1,802,073 150,063 


Following were the flour shipments to 
the Orient from Portland and Puget 
sound ports: 


——— oe 
P’tl’nd, rE s’nd, P’tl’nd, P’g’t s’nd, 
bbls. bls. bbls. bbis. 





January.... 29,882 220 71,410 91,244 
February ..104,140 87,559 67,393 98,640 
Co. era ee | * Fears 64,044 
CS eee 87,476 19,620 58,796 85,736 
See 68,331 51,816 22,360 
5 ree 172 57,576 36, 79,846 
, i: eee 19,024 38,453 4,880 29,636 
pT eee 99,274 51,352 50,406 
September 62,406 95,904 65,367 109,040 
October’... 52,579 89,006 89,310 125,686 
November. ...... 163,017 49,541 141,260 
December. 54,184 100,000 49,318 64,282 

.Totals....420,813 1,086,751 590,276 962,180 


Flour shipments from Portland and 
Puget sound ports for South Africa in 
the year just ended were: 

Puget 
Portland, sound, 
bbls. bbls. 





MEE cadctesceccanss vecensenes 4Ne5 : 17,507 
19,000 

24,205 

25,406 

22,105 

48,693 

50,492 

EE atncciutisakketewiea cere 58,481 11,299 
NT ren . 3 HS 
aia os viciiebciccncbecsuaces 32,368 53,300 
Po , ee ere 48,741 11,572 
De eee ee 45,000 24,000 
NI odesnccmaveutcevesacadas 230,803 307,579 


The South African flour business for 
the previous year, 1901, was so light as 
to make comparisons decidedly strik- 
ing; the total shipments from both 
Portland and Puget sound were only 
63,403 bbls. 

The fore oing figures show the distri- 
bution of the year’s business except for 
Australia, South Africa and Central 
America. Until December the Austra- 
lian business was unheard of except for 
a solitary cargo shipped from Tacoma 
in November. In December, however, 
four cargoes were shipped from Port- 
land and one from Puget sound. The 
movement of wheat to San Francisco 
from Portland and Tacoma did not be- 
gin until November, but for the last 
two months of the year it assumed big 
proportions, and probably will exceed 
1,000,000 bus by the end of January. 

THE YEAR’S WHEAT CROP 


The crop of 1902 is now gonecally 
placed at about 38,000,000 bus, althoug 
some very good authorities have their 
figures as low as 35,000,000 bus. There 
was a small carry-over from the 1901 
crop, so that it is probable that there is 
something like 41,000,000 or 42,000,000 bus 
to be accounted for. Of this amount 
nearly 17,000,000 have been shipped as 
wheat and flour. Tonnage engagements 
have been made for another 4,000,000 to 
go out as wheat and flour in the next 
sixty days, 9,500,000 will be required for 
feed and seed in the three states leaving 
perhaps 10,000,000 for carry-over ship- 
ment and milling stock until next Sep- 
tember. 

The outlook for the 1903 crop is quite 
promising at this time. The dry sec- 
tions of the wheat belt have received 
more rain than has fallen at any time 
within the last ten years and it fell ke- 
fore the frost came, so that it was all 
absorbed by the ground and not drained 
off. The acreage of winter wheat is 
slightly larger than that of last season, 
and in some sections of Washington, 
notably the Big Bend, there will be con- 
siderable new ground in wheat in 1903. 
The Willamette valley, which has been 
gradually falling out of the race, has 
about the same acreage as last year. 
There will be an increase in some of the 
Columbia river counties. The acreage 
of barley and oats for 1903 probably will 
be larger than ever before. 


Portland, Jan. 2. E. W. WRIGHT. 





A. C. Von Fagen, president Sleepy 
Eye (Minn.) Milling Co., Jan. 3: Farm- 
ers are delivering sparingly and re- 
ceipts are liable to be light unless the 
market advances to a considerable high- 
er point. In our opinion the farmers 
are able and determined to hold their 
grate for about 75c net tothem. Feed 
emand is good with prices firm. Flour 
trade dull, but we look for better things 
in that direction in the near future. 
Stocks are comparatively light, and it 
is our opinion when the markets begin 
to firm up that buyers will take hold 
and millers will enjoy a good business. 
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California 


That the flour 
industry in Cali- 
fornia has _ not 
shown the im- 
provement so no- 
ticeable in other 
industries is due 
largely to_ short 
wheatsupplies and 
the necessity of 
asking relatively 
higher prices for 
the product milled 
than in other parts of the Pacific coast. 
But, despite these conditions, the trade 
has at least held its own, and a few new 
mills have been erected by men wise 
enough to see that the milling prospects 
in the state will become brighter as the 
markets across the Pacific are opened. 
California has at present about forty 
flour mills with a total daily capacity 
of 20,000 bbls. Four of these mills, with 
a combined capacity of 1,000 bbls, arein 
San Francisco, one at Vallejo with 2,500 
bbls, three at Stockton with 6,700, three 
at Sacramento with 1,500, two at Oak- 
land with 500, four at Los Angeles with 
1,000, and the remainder, mostly small 
mills of 100 to 250 bbls capacity, dis- 
tributed up and down the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys. 

The Port Costa mills at Vallejo and 
the Sperry and Crown mills at Stock- 
ton produce nearly half the quantity 
manufactured in the state. The Sperry 
company owns eleven mills in various 
parts of California. The five now run- 
ning produce about a quarter of the 
state’s annual output. In addition to 
the 40 flour mills in California there are 
about 20 feed and meal mills, seven of 
which are located in San Francisco. 

The export flour trade of San Francis- 
co has gone or two distinct pe- 
riods. During the first six months an 
unusually heavy crop of wheat was be- 
ing handled, prices were low, and it was 
much easier for ee to compete 
with the lower priced flours of Oregon 
and Washington, while during the last 
six months a heavy crop shortage re- 
sulted in excessive prices for flour and 
a naturally diminished trade. EP ap 
ago the best California flour was selling 
at $3.25@3.40 per bbl. At present itis 
just a dollar per barrel higher, 90c of 
that advance having come during the 
last four months. 

The exports for 1902 amounted to 1,140,- 
000 bbls, compared with 1,145,000 in 1901. 
During the first six months of 1902 there 
was a marked improvement over the 
corresponding period of 1901. During 
the last six months, however, there has 
been a marked decrease in the move- 
ment. The movement to China has di- 
minished by about 20,000 bbls, the de- 
mand being directed to the Pacific 
northwest, where cheaper flour may be 
obtained. South America has taken 
about 30,000 bbls less; Europe 30,000, 
Central America 20,000, and the Philip- 
pines 20,000 less than during the last six 
months of 1901. The decrease in the 
trade with the Philippines is due to the 
smaller government demand; at present 
government shipments amount to less 
than 3,000 bbls a month, against 6,000 a 

ear ago. During the last three months 
however a new field has been opened 
up, which probably will prove extensive 
before the season is ended. Australia, 
which last year took practically no flour 
from this market, recently has taken 
20,000 bbls, and that amount probakly 
will be doubled within a few months. 

Although the miller is quoting his 
flour a dollar a barrel higher than last 
year, his profits are perhaps slightly 
less, owing partly to the proportionately 
higher price paid for wheat and the 
necessity of cutting to obtain trade. 
Good milling wheat is selling at just 40c 
per ctl higher than at this time last 
year, which advance is proportionately 
greater than a one dollar advance in 
flour. 

The miller’s loss, however, has been 
the farmer’s gain, for, although his 
crop was smaller, he has been able to 
capees of his supplies more quickly 
and at much better prices than for sev- 
eral years. 

The report of the stocks of grain left in 
the state on Dec. 1, shows that the 1902 
wheat crop of California was approx- 
imately 20,000,000 bus, compared with 
30,000,000 in 1901. Of flour there were 
166,418 bbls on hand, wheat 307,703 tons, 
and barley 147,352 tons. Supplies on 
hand Dec. 1, 1901, were 140,747 bbls of 
flour, 601,184 tons of wheat, and 223,365 
tons of barley. 

The season began July 1, with supplies 
of wheat and flour aggregating 740,000 
tons; exports for six months were 225,000 
tons and local consumption 185,000 tons. 
Of the 330,000 tons on hand Dee. 1, 200,000 
tons will be necessary to supply home 
use, leaving 130,000 tons for reserves and 
for seven months’ exportations of wheat 
and flour. It it evident, therefore, that 
there is not enough wheat in California 
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to supply the trade of the second half of 
the season, inasmuch as flour exports 
can not be less than 75,000 tons, while 
there are enough vessels in the harbor 
to load 60,000 tons of wheat, and there 
must be at least 50,000 tons for reserves. 

The Sperry company has dispatched 
the steamer Arab to Hongkong witha 
cargo of 58,000 bbls, which is the largest 
single shipment since January of last 

ear, when the same vessel took a simi- 
arcargo. The next largest shipment 
of the year was one of 30,000 bbls to 
Hongkong on the steamer Korea, and 
the next in order was a shipment, by 
sailing vessel to Cork, of 24,325 bbls. 
The fleet used for the transportation of 
wheat and barley for the year 1902 num- 
bered 201 vessels, only six of which were 
steamers. These vessels carried cargoes 
amounting to a total of 8,195,000 ctls of 
wheat and 3,600,000 ctls of barley. 

The grain freight situation in San 
Francisco has gone through the most 
marked and probably the most disas- 
trous period ever known to a egg 
The supply of vessels has been far 
greater than the demand, the price of 
grain has been too high to admit of even 
moderate freight rates, and as a final 
blow a large fleet of French bounty- 
earning vessels came this way with the 
ability to take any rate offered and still 
make some profit. A year ago vessels 
were receiving 35s 6d 4 ton for carry- 
ing grain to Europe; by June the rate 
had dropped to 25s; reports of a large 
crop then had the effect of increasing 
the demand for vessels and 30s became 
the prevailing rate. Vessels came to 
the port in great numbers, the crop 
turned short, and freight rates began to 
decline, with the result that lls 3d, the 
lowest on record, was finally reached as 
a rate to Europe, while 10s was paid to 
Sydney. The demoralized situation 
may be better ee when it is 
stated that vessels not subsidized can 
not pay expenses when chartered at less 
than 16s 3d. Many vessels took any 
rate obtainable in order to get away, 
while many more have been idle for 
months, vainly hoping for the improve- 
ment which shows no signs of appear- 
ing. 

WILLIAM H. Houston. 

San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 2. 





Washington 


If steady run- 
ning and a large 
output is an index 
of the character of 
flour milling here, 
Washington mill- 
ers have just clos- 
ed a year of unpar- 
alleled prosperity. 
Many of the mills, 
especially the 
larger ones, were 
kept in operation 

=e anaes constantly day 
TACOMA and night, almost 
throughout the 
year, to supply the demand for Wash- 
ington flour. The milling of wheat 
is fast becoming one of the greater in- 
dustries of the state. The product of 
Washington flour mills today forms the 
greatest single item in the export trade 
of the commonwealth. Agevnaees 
$3,000,000 is invested in the business,and 
the mills produced during the year 
$9,000,000 worth of flour and millstuffs. 

Large expenditures were made by 
mills at various points for additional 
machinery and better equipment to in- 
crease capacity; and considerable new 
capital was invested in the industry. 
Half a dozen new mills were built, chief 
of which were the mill of the Tacoma 
Grain Co. in Tacoma, with daily capac- 
ity for 1,500 bbls, and that of the Ham- 
mond Milling Co. at Seattle, with ca- 
pacity for 1,200 bbls. Smaller mills 
erected in the interior of the state bring 
the total new capacity for the year to 
approximately 4,000 bbls daily. Chief of 
the new mills in the interior are: Tekoa, 
300 bbls; Odessa, 400; Sprague, 400; 
Wenatchee, 125. The mill at North Ya- 
kima added 125 tbls, double its former 
capacity. The mill at Colton added to 
its capacity, and at Creston a new mill 
was erected. The 400-bb1 mill at apragne 
replaced one of 300 bbls that was burned 
in January of 1901. The big 700-bbl mill 
of the Centennial Milling Co. at ef 
kane burned last August. A new 1,000-bbl 
mill, to replace the burned structure, is 
now in course of construction. Another 
new mill building is one at Lind to 
have capacity for 400 bbls. 

In 1890 the state contained 38 flour 
mills; today there are 93, with much 
higher average capacity than the mills 
of a dozen years ago. 

The new capacity added is over 25 per 
cent of an increase and brings the total 
milling capacity of the state to about 
19,000 bbls. If operated to full capacity 
the new mills of the state would require 
annually about 5,500,000 bus of wheat. 
This means that the Washington crop 
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will be exported more and more in the 
shape of flour, rather than as wheat. 
The larger mills are located at the 
principal terminal points, most of them 
on tidewater at Tacoma and Seattle. 
Spokane has two mills in operation 
with capacity for about 1,000 bbls. 


The new Centennial mill will bring the’ 


— of Spokane up to 2,000 bbls. 

acoma has capacity for about 3,800 
bbls, and Seattle about 2,800. Everett 
has a mill of 600 bbls capacity. The 
mills located on Puget sound rely large- 
ly on the Oriental trade. The smaller 
mills in the interior enjoy the advantages 
of milling-in-transit rate and are thus 
enabled to engage in the export trade. 

Where business was conducted on 
strictly legitimate lines, millers made 
fair profits. Competition, that ap- 
proached almost to fierceness between 
some of the stronger companies, cut 
down the earnings of some of the big 
fellows in the local markets. Some of 
the smaller mills in the interior, appar- 
ently ambitious to do a large volume of 
business, engaged in the pernicious 
practice of shipping flour on consign- 
ment. Their experiences in the Oriental 
market were anything but agreeable, 
‘but will probably prove of value to 
them. The Oriental market was glutted 
in consequence at a time when, under 
other circumstances, it would have been 
a steady buyer, and at fair prices. 

Renewed by he. was noted after the 
marketing of the new crop wheat, since 
which export shipments have been of 
large volume. Onthe whole, the export 
trade has brought satisfactory results, 
and a growing demand is noted for flour. 
China, Japan and other countries of the 
far east are taking Washington flour 
in amounts that are increasing at an as- 
oe rate. The “yf for the product 
of Washington mills is a steady one 
along almost the entire east coast of 
Asia, from Siberia south to Japan and 
the Philippines. 

The domestic market was more or less 
demoralized at least a part of the year, 
owing to keenness of competition. This 
state of affairs — more to the larg- 
er cities within the state than elsewhere. 
The Alaska trade was kept well in hand. 

The demand for millfeed was strong 
throughout the year, even greater than 
the call for flour, this feature of the busi- 
ness affording millers a large part of 
their profits. The requirements of the 
war department in the Philippines was 
a decided factor in the feed trade. 

From the comparatively insignificant 
amount of 131,000 bbls exported from 
Puget sound in 1892 the flour export 
trade has grown to 1,606,900 bbls in 1902 
greater by 426,525 bbis than in 1901, and 
almost a round million barrels greater 
than the 1899 exports, when the record 
was 612,675 bbls. Of the flour exported, 
nearly 1,000,000 bbls were received from 
interior mills. The increase in three 
years is approximately 262 per cent. It 
was by far the greatest year in flour ex- 
ports in the history of the business in 

ashington. 

Buying for Australia is a new factor 
in this market, due entirely to the short- 
age of the crop there. South Africa and 
West Africa were unusually heavy buy- 
ers of both wheat and flour. The buy- 
ing of wheat introduces those districts 
as new factors, —_—— millers have in 
years past sent considerable Washing- 
ton flour to African markets. 

Usually lower than the Chicago and 
Minneapolis markets the wheat market 
on Puget sound during the fall and early 
winter has been relatively much higher. 
Two years ago Washington wheat was 
shipped to Chicago and to Minneapolis 
from the eastern part of the state at a 
small profit. This year North Dakota 
wheat has been received by Washington 
grain merchants and the North Dakota 
shipper sent his grain here too, because 
he could net a better price than in Min- 
neapolis or Chicago. The primary cause 
for the relatively higher price of Pacific 
coast wheat during the past few months 
is the almost ridiculously low cost of 
transportation to the United Kingdom. 

Two years ago ocean rates to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom were 50s. They have lately 
been on a basis of 17s, thus bringing 
Puget sound just about 33s nearer Liv- 
erpool than — yous ago, and giving 
the grower and dealer here the benefit 
of the difference. The deficiency in the 
Australian crop is most advantageously 
made up from the Pacific coast surplus, 
which is itself rather short this season, 
and there are heavier demands from 
South Africa. The shortage in the four 
exporting states of this coast is esti- 
mated at from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 bus. 
These are the factors tending to keep 
the coast markets relatively above the 
middle west and eastern markets of the 
United States. 

Tacoma, Jan. 2. F. E. WYMAN. 





The Onicage Trade Bulletin in July 
estimated the wheat crop at 550,000,000 
bus and the final government figures, 
just published, are 547,000,000. This is 
good guessing for the Chicago paper. 


Flour milling in New Zealand has not 
proceeded apace during the last few 


“years and latterly the operation of the 


so-called combine has limited the out- 
put of the mills in existence and ap- 
pans strong enough to block any nota- 

le increase or additions, for a time, to 
the present plants. The work of this 
much-abused ‘tcombine’’ which is 
called the New Zealand Flour Millers’ 
Codperative Association, Ltd., has been 
referred to several times in this journal. 
It need — be repeated that it was 
formed for the Reese of regulating 
the output of the different mills and re- 
ducing the heavy expenses of distribu- 
tion, rendered necessary owing to ex- 
cessive competition, over-production 
(treble the quantity consumed in the 
colony), the rise in wages and the short- 
enin of the hours of labor. lt is not 
publicly known how the financial re- 
sults of the ‘tcombine’”’ have panned out. 
The Codperative Association recently 
held a representative meeting and it was 
reported that, in the main, millers were 
well satisfied that the existing agree- 
ment should be continued for a length- 
ened period. The final decision has yet 
to be arrived at. 

Many of the mills worked only half 
time during 1902. The majority of them 
are either on the Simon or Robinson 
system. One ortwo American milling 
machinery firms have been endeavoring 
to secure a footing but have not suc- 
ceeded to any extent. 

The following particulars from the last 
census returns which are collected every 
five years, will show at a glance the 
strength of the industry: 

. of Horse Pairs of Sets 

mills. employed. power. stones. rolls. 

BOE is cscccne 78 515 2,422 83 429 
TBS... J c0cece 90 419 2,333 144 406 

Thus it will be noted that while the 
number of mills has decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed has increased. 
The a last year was up- 
wards of 4,000,000 bus. In 45 mills steam 

ower is used, in 30, water power, and 
in three, gas. The approximate value 
of the machinery and plants, apart from 
buildings and land, is given at £181,150. 

In 1901 New Zealand exported 2,301,090 
bus of wheat and 1,305 tons of flour. Her 
imports totaled only 1,660 bus of wheat 
and 31 tons of flour. The principal agri- 
cultural product, however, is oats, of 
which not less than 10,514,000 bus were 
exported, valued at £922,300. 

While the yield obtained is very high, 
compared with several Australian 
states, there has been a decline in wheat 

roduction during the last five years. 
With poor prices prevailing, oats pay 
better. The following table explains 
the situation: 


Land under 


Orop pro- Av’age yield 
wheat. acres. d r acre. 


uced.bus. pera 


WOOZ....cccccccee 163,462 086,500 4.76 
WOOL... .cccccecce 206,465 6,527,150 31.61 
1000... -ccercceee 269,750 8.581,900 31.81 
TROD. .... ccccccves 399,084 13,078,420 32.76 
Bi scncnenenceas 315,800 5,670,000 17.95 
WOOT. ccvcccvesece 258,600 5,926,500 22.92 
1806... .ccscccece 245,440 6,843,760 27.88 


EFFECTS OF SOCIALISM 

New Zealand has for the last decade, 
as is generally known, been noted for 
its advanced domestic legislation, em- 
bracing a number of experiments in 
state socialism. The colony appears to 
be prospering well, but it is a moot 
point as to whether or not the people 
are suffering or beginning to suffer 
from over-legislation, particularly in 
regard to the conditions of labor, where 
regulations and restrictions are in force 
ad lib. ‘tThe labor laws,’ said one 


‘man, largely identified with the mill- 


ing trade, last week, ‘'are getting too ar- 
bitrary altogether, and the worst of it is 
there seems to be no knowing when the 
thing is going to stop.”’ 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Mill employees were not slow to take 
immediate advantage of the Arbitration 
act and 18 months ago they were con- 
ceded an eight-hour working day and 
other advantages. From their stand- 
point, the new order of thing has of 
course worked smoothly and satisfacto- 
rily; and it is perhaps not an exaggera- 
tion to say that many employers, who 
at first were sneceny opposed to the 
granting of the eight-hour day and the 
wages award, are now resigned to the 
conditions ordained, especially as the 
common rule applies all ’round. 

The term of the award has just ex- 
pired in one or two districts and the op- 
eratives are now, Oliver Twist-like, ex- 
pressing the intention of seeking for 


still better conditions before the arbitra- ° 


tion court. The following are the terms 
of award in vogue between the Otago 
millers and the millers’ engine-drivers 
and mill employees, for any breach of 
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which the maximum penalty is £100. 
In the Canterbury and Auckland dis- 
tricts similar agreements apply. 


Laws Regarding Mill Labor 


Hours OF EMPLOYMENT—A _ day’s 
work shall consist of eight hours. 
Where the mill works one shift only, 
the day shall commence at 8 a. m. and 
last until5 p. m., with one hour off,—from 
12 noon tol p. m.—for meals. here a 
mill works two shifts, the first shall 
commence at 8 a. m. and end at 4p. m., 
and the second shall follow untif mid. 
night. Where the mill works three 
shifts, the first shift shall be from mid- 
night till 8a.m., and the second and 
third shall be for the hours above fixed 
for first and second shifts. In the case 
of storemen a — work may com- 
mence at7 a. m. and last until 4 p. m.,with 
one hour for meals. If any storeman 
whose work commences at 7 a. m. or be- 
tween 7 a. m. and 8 a.m. is required to 
work until 5 p. m. he shall do so at the 
ordinary rate of pay. The manor men 
whose duty it is to get up steam shall 
commence work for that purpose at such 
reasonable time before 8 a. m. as shall 
be necessary for that purpose and the 
day’s work shall end at 5 p. m.; and for 
whatever extra time he or they are so 
employed in getting up steam before 
8a.m.he or they shall be paid at the 
ordinary rate of pay. 

HALF-HOLIDAY—A half-holiday shall 
be given to each man in every alternate 
week. 

OvERTIME—AIl work done exceeding 
— hours in any 24 hours shall be,— 
subject to the preceding provisions re- 
specting storemen and the men whose 
duty itis to get up steam,—deemed to 
be overtime and shall be paid as fol- 
lows: Time and a quarter shall be paid 
for the first two hours; time and a half 
for the second two hours; after the sec- 
ond two hours double time shall be 
paid. All work done on Sundays and 
on holidays shall be paid for at the rate 
of double time. 

PREFERENCE TO UNION MEN—The 
members of the union shall be em- 
ployed in preference to non-members, 
provided there are members of the union 
who are equally qualified with non- 
members to perform the particular work 
required to be done and are ready and 
willing to undertake it: Provided, this 
shall not involve the dismissal of any 
man now in the service of any millown- 
er, who may continue to employ any 
such man though not a sesenber of the 
union. 

TERMS OF SERVICE—Men are to give 
or receive a week’s notice of leaving the 
service or of dismissal, unless dis- 
missed for cause, 

SCALE OF WAGES—The following shall 
be the minimum rate of wages to be 
paid by the employers to the workmen: 
roller men or shift millers, 1s 1d per 
hour; oatmeal and barley millers, ls 1d 
per hour; purifier men (the man in 
charge of purifier and flour dressing 
machinery), 10%d per hour, maximum 
rate; smutter man (the man in charge 
of wheat-cleaning machinery), 1ld per 
hour; kiln man, 1ld per hour; head 
storeman (the man who is responsible 
for receiving and delivering goods), Is 
1%d per hour; second bolter storeman, 
10%d per hour; packer man, 10%d per 
hour; man in charge of engine room, 
ls 2d per hour; second and third en- 
gine drivers, ls per hour. When steam 
auxiliary power is used, provided the 
engine does not exceed i-h nominal, 
a second engine driver shall be consid- 
ered as competent and sufficient.—[A 
shilling (written ls) equals 24 cents in 
United States currency. A penny (writ- 
ten 1d) equals 2 cents. | 

Boys AND APPRENTICES—The number 
of boys or apprentices employed in any 
flour mill shall not exceed one to three 
or fraction of the first threemen. The 
number of boys or apprentices employed 
in any oatmeal mill shall not exceed 
two to one man employed in that depart- 
ment. 

Pay OF Boys AND APPRENTICES—For 
the first six months, 10s per ‘week; sec- 
ond six months, 12s per week; third six 
months, 15s; fourth, 18s; fifth, 21s; sixth, 
24s; seventh, 27s; eighth, 30s; ninth, 33s; 
tenth, 36s. 

JOHN R. WALLACE. 





Fallgatter Bros., Marshalltown, Iowa: 
Wheat was not a very good crop with us 
this season and we have to depend upon 
Dakota for good milling wheat. Trade 
is very quiet at present. We are run- 
ning twelve hours a day. The demand 
for feed is very light, as there is much 
soft corn in the country that farmers can 
not market and they have to feed it. 
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Oregon 


The year 1902 went 
into local history as 
one of the most pros- 
perous on record in 
the milling business 
in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho. This 
is especially true of 
the last half of the 
year, when an un- 
precedented demand 
for flour from the 
Orient, Africa and 
Australia kept the 
mills running longer time than usual, 
and a heavy demand for all kinds of 
millfeed materially increased the profits 
of the operation. 

The close of 1901 found the. Oriental 
markets in a rather demoralized condi- 
tion, and to intensify the gloom of the 
outlook, a large number of mills were 
under construction. Some of these new 
mills, notably the Hammond mill at 
Seattle, Wash., the Tacoma Grain Co.’s 
mill at Tacoma, and the Wasco Ware- 
house Co.’s mill at the Dalles, Oregon, 
were of sufficient capacity to cause some 
misgivings as to the disposal of the 
product at a profit. 

As matters stood a year ago, the mills 
already in operation were unable to 
keep busy all of the time and unless 
there was an unexpected improvement 
in the situation an over-supply of mills 
spelled ‘truin’’ for someone. 

The year opened_bad, with the Oriental 
demand poor, but it picked up along in 
the spring, and closed in a blaze of 
glory, with some of the export mills 
sold weeks and months ahead, and the 
only signs of trouble apparent being 
with some of the smaller concerns which 
failed to secure stocks of wheat before 
the exporters shortened the supply. 

The distinctive feature of the grain 
and flour trade trom the Pacific north- 
west this season has been the remark- 
able demand for both flour and wheat 
from South Africa. This demand was 
largely due to the shortage of the Aus- 
tralian crop. Not only did this short- 
age improve business with South Africa, 
but it also assisted in keeping up prices 
in the Orient, Japan and China in former 
years having taken fairly heavy quanti- 
ties of Australian wheat and flour. Last 
but not least may be mentioned the de- 
mand from Australia itself, and in the 
last month of the year, Portland export- 
ers dispatched four cargoes amounting 
to nearly 500,000 bus of wheat for Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. 

CROP AND MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 

The wheat crop of 1902 in the three 
states was nearly 10,000,000 bus smaller 
than that of 1901, but owing to the high- 
er prices prevailing it moved out of the 
country much more rapidly than ever 
before. This movement, together with 
very heavy shipments for the last half 
of the cereal year 1901-02, brought the to- 
tal for the calendar year just closed well 
ahead of the total reached in the record- 
breaking year of 1901. Total shipments 
to all ports from Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho for the year 1902, were 23,- 
720,977 bus of wheat and 2,444,091 bbls of 
flour, compared with 23,860,277 bus of 
wheat, and 2,063,777 bbls of flour, the 
difference in favor of the year just 
closed, flour as wheat, being over 1,500,- 
000 bus. 





—. W. WRIGHT 
PORTLAND 


OCEAN RATES 


While the year has been a profitable 
one for the millers, the wheat exporters 
have not fared so well. A heavy decline 
in ocean freights caused a vast shrink- 
age in their profits. The early charter- 
ing movement which is always a neces- 
sity in the Pacific northwest, began with 
freights at 33s 9d down to 30s. These 
rates locked very tempting when the 40s 
and 42s 6d 1ates at which the season pre- 
vious opened were considered, and a 
considerable amount of tonnage was 
taken at these rates. Long before any 
of the ships got around to their loading 
ports at Portland, Seattle or Tacoma, 
freights began totumble and the clos- 
ing days of the year found some of the 
30s and 33s 9d ships loading alongside 
of others which had heen chartered 
months later at 17s 6d, a difference that 
amounted to many thousand dollars on 
a single cargo. 

All of this difference came out of the 
pockets of the exporter except where he 
was fortunate enough to cover his ton- 
nage early with wheat then selling at 
lower prices than ruled when the cheap 
ships came along. The wheat grower, 
except where he sold early or contracted 
in advance, not only reaped the full 
benefit of the reduction in rates on ocean 
carriers, but practically the entire crop 
of the Pacific northwest was moved to 
tide water under the new rate estab- 
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lished at the Hill-Mellin-Mohler confer- 
ence last summer. This rate was ten 
per cent lower than the old rate, and 
amounted to a reduction of from Ic to 
1.4c per bu. 

BARLEY 


The eastern demand in 1901, together 
with high prices locally, caused a mate- 
rial increase in the barley acreage in 
1902, and the output of the three states 
probably will reach 4,000,000 bus. Of 
this amount nearly one-third has been 
shipped foreign, a small amount has 
gone east by rail, and the remainder 
will be consumed locally or possibly 
shipped to San Francisco, where a 
shortage is already apparent. Barley 
prices were firm throughout the season. 
The crop has proved so much more 
profitable than wheat for the last two 
seasons that a much larger acreage will 
be put in next year. 


FLAXSEED 


The fiax crop of the Pacific northwest 
is practically all grown in the state of 
Idaho, and in 1902 reached a total of 
about 500,000 bus. The rich lands of the 
Nez Perce prairies seem to be peculiarly 
adapted to flax culture and yields of 20 
and 25 bus per acre were generally re- 
ported in the best portions of the state. 
With prices opening around $1 and $1.25 
per bu, the crop on such a yield is 
much more lucrative than wheat, espe- 
cially as a long haul to market handi- 
caps some of the Idaho farmers quite 
materially. . 

EXPORT OF WHEAT 


The abandonment of wheat growing 
in the Willamette valley, except on a 
moderate scale, has cut down Portland’s 
wheat exports somewhat, and lack of 
steamship facilities to the Orient has 
caused heavy shipments of flour from 


this city to go foreign by way of Seattle. 


and Tacoma. For this reason the ex- 
ports from all ports in the three states 
are given. 

Naturally the bulk of the wheat 
shipped is still consigned to Queens- 
town or Falmouth for orders. The ship- 
ments to these ports and South Africa, 
together with half a dozen cargoes for 
South America and Australia, went for- 
ward on a fleet of 228 ships of which 109 
were dispatched from Portland and 119 
from Seattle and Tacoma. 

The different firms engaged in ex- 
porting and the number of cargoes 
floated by each were as follows: 


No. 
From Portland— cargoes. 
Balfour, Guthrie &@ Co........cccscsceccecce 24 
BRGET, CATON OOD ac cc ccincscccccesccoccece 2B 
Portland Flouring Mills Co................ 23 
POROUS CBIB OO. 6. cceckccieccacscccccese 18 


a Be EE eer 
Girvin & Eyre.... 
Eppinger & Co.. 
PS See 






From Puget sound— 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
RIO OG oc cicincacccacececscncsente 
Portland Flouring Mills Co.... 
Portland Grain Co 
G. W. McNear.... 
Girvin & Eyre.... 
Eppinger & Co...... 
PS ee rere 
Ry COREE OO. oc ccccccevosecescvecescec 
pe OOD. co cccce stnncestencurerse 
Fowler & Co 


The shipments of wheat from Portland 
to the United Kingdom for orders.and 
to South Africa, by months, for the year 
just ended and for 1901 were as follows 
(in bushels): 

—United Kingdom— -—South Africa— 
1902. 1901. 1902. 190]. 
.--2,109,847 1,022,871 ....... 
1,032,341 1,083,856 


January. 






’ , 
March 011,648 1,477,357 88,520 
April 583,719 1,483,080 79,152 
May... 349,234 _ - Pee 
MPotsieges scadans 354,385 162,584 
SE adieccas 241,470 474,816 123,644 
ae. seaa aus 495,556 116,257 


Septemb’r.. 674,361 600,633 11,925 
October.....1,702,229 100,850 ...... 
November. 605,771 199,498 11,200 
December.. 873,000 1,926,827 218,000 938,650 





Totals.....9,183,120 18,291,605 1,197,188 167,619 


The wheat shipments from Tacoma 
and Seattle for the United Kingdom 
were as follows: 


1902, 1901, 
wheat, bus. wheat, bus. 
605,632 





NE on. cada aaled 1,605, 1,422,186 
[OS a 1,55) 407 1,056,407 
Ss sntpadueavnndes 1,401,881 471,089 
eas sandal naive 959. 953,959 
| PRS RENE retest 731,024 417,315 
Mg asp fina cni anaes 384,894 941,428 
Ms sven ghda a iadeee — ceeeee 346,818 
Pe rasehacvdeenes  Manttien 111,000 
September ............. 156,726 235,804 
ER 1,715,168 1,915,021 
WMOVOMDEO? 065 osc0cccree 966,515 1,870,159 
PPOCOMRDO! ccccccccccees 873,000 1,693,104 

| Ee 10,346,093 10,834,380 





From Puget sound ports to South 
Africa shipments were: 


1902, 1901, 
wheat, bus. wheat,bus. 





PIE 6530 vend tecetewcts 71,7387 67,124 
WOMEUNES csocvscssveshccs 110,836 79,950 
Census 1,121 

Sa. = =—sis ew wv 

| rr 

ss. 8 —=_—- es eee 

—— —6—60——té“i—‘—t*C( ew 

137,245 1,868 

> er 

an - i ééeeee 

1,802,078 150,063 





Following were the flour shipments to 
the Orient from Portland and Puget 
sound ports: 

ee. ee mrecgere | | pmEEuET. 

P’tI’nd, Pgt s’nd, P’tl’nd, P’g’t s’nd, 

bbls. bls. bbls. bbls. 
January.... 29,882 89,220 71,410 91,244 





February ..104,140 87,559 67,393 98.640 
PE cc cese axsese >) ae 64,044 
lee 87,476 19,620 53,796 85,736 
are 68,331 51,816 22,360 
June........ 11,172 57,576 x 79,846 
[le 19,024 38,458 4) 29,636 
pO eee 99,274 51,352 50,406 
September 62,406 95,904 65,367 109,040 
October’... 52,579 89,006 89,310 125,686 
November. ...... 163,017 49,541 141,260 
December. 54,184 100,000 49,318 64,282 

Totals....420,813 1,086,751 590,276 962,180 


Flour shipments from Portland and 
Puget sound ports for South Africa in 
the year just ended were: 





Puget 
Portland, sound, 
bbls. bbls. 
January. 7,507 
Februar. 19,000 
March 24,205 
April 25,406 
WE secasives «casses 22,105 
IN i904 556545050 cess bencdiceute atraee 48,693 
[RSE rer ore ee 50,492 
fp EE RE en eee 58,481 11,299 
SEINE ve civecsesccccevecons | iar 
Sci cupavdesasestousesdecc’ 32,368 
Pe sk nna sencwsontenss 48,741 11,572 
TO 560 65:00 cok sn csaaseves 45, A 
Wi caccves.acdecesxeuaanone 230,803 307,579 


The South African flour business for 
the previous year, 1901, was so light as 
to make comparisons decidedly strik- 
ing; the total shipments from both 
Portland and Puget sound were only 
63,403 bbls. 

he ery age figures show the distri- 
bution of the year’s business except for 
Australia, South Africa and Central 
America. Until December the Austra- 
lian business was unheard of except for 
a solitary cargo shipped from Tacoma 
in November. In December, however, 
four cargoes were shipped from Port- 
land and one from Puget sound. The 
movement of wheat to San Francisco 
from Portland and Tacoma did not be- 
gin until November, but for the last 
two months of the year it assumed big 
proportions, and probably will exceed 
1,000,000 bus by the end of January. 


THE YEAR’S WHEAT CROP 


The crop of 1902 is now generall 
placed at about 38,000,000 bus, althoug 
some very good authorities have their 
figures as low as 35,000,000 bus. There 
was @ small carry-over from the 1901 
crop, so that it is probable that there is 
something like 41,000,000 or 42,000,000 bus 
to be accounted for. Of this amount 
ney 17,000,000 have been shipped as 
wheat and flour. Tonnage engagements 
have been made for another 4,000,000 to 
go out as wheat and flour in the next 
sixty days, 9,500,000 will be required for 
feed and seed in the three states leaving 
perhaps 10,000,000 for carry-over ship- 
ment and milling stock until next Sep- 
tember. 

The outlook for the 1903 crop is quite 
promising at this time. The dry sec- 
tions of the wheat belt have received 
more rain than has fallen at any time 
within the last ten years and it fell ke- 
fore the frost came, so that it was all 
absorbed by the ground and not drained 
off. The acreage of winter wheat is 
slightly larger than that of last season, 
and in some sections of Washington, 
notably the Big Bend, there will be con- 
siderable new ground in wheat in 1903. 
The Willamette verey which has been 
gradually falling out of the race, has 
about the same acreage as last year. 
There will be an increase in some of the 
Columbia river counties. The acreage 
of barley and oats for 1903 probably will 
be larger than ever before. 


Portland, Jan. 2. E. W. WRIGHT. 





A. C. Von eget, president Sleepy 
Eye (Minn.) Milling Co., Jan. 3: Farm- 
ers are delivering sparingly and re- 
ceipts are liable to be light unless the 
market advances to a considerable high- 
er point. In our opinion the farmers 
are able and determined to hold their 
grain for about 75c nettothem. Feed 
emand is good with prices firm. Flour 
trade dull, but we look for better things 
in that direction in the near future. 
Stocks are comparatively light, and it 
is our opinion when the markets begin 
to firm up that buyers will take hold 
and millers will enjoy a good business. 
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California 


That the flour 
industry in Cali- 
fornia has_ not 
shown the _ im- 
provement so no- 
ticeable in other 
industries is due 
largely to _ short 
wheatsupplies and 
the necessity of 
asking relatively 
higher prices for 
the product milled 
than in other parts of the Pacific coast. 
But, despite these conditions, the trade 
has at least held its own, and a few new 
mills have been erected by men wise 
enough to see that the milling prospects 
in the state will become brighter as the 
markets across the Pacific are opened. 
California has at present about forty 
flour mills with a total daily capacity 
of 20,000 bbls. Four of these mills, wit 
a combined capacity of 1,000 bbls, arein 
San Francisco, one at Vallejo with 2,500 
bbls, three at Stockton with 6,700, three 
at Sacramento with 1,500, two at Oak- 
land with 500, four at Los Angeles with 
1,000, and the remainder, mostly small 
mills of 100 to 250 bbls capacity, dis- 
tributed up and down the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys. 

The Port Costa mills at Vallejo and 
the Sperry and Crown mills at Stock- 
ton produce nearly half the quantity 
manufactured in the state. The Sperry 
company owns eleven mills in various 
parts of California. The five now run- 
ning produce about a quarter of the 
state’s annual output. In addition to 
the 40 flour mills in California there are 
about 20 feed and meal mills, seven of 
which are located in San Francisco. 

The export flour trade of San Francis- 
co has gone poy two distinct pe- 
riods. During the first six months an 
unusually heavy crop of wheat was be- 
ing handled, prices were low, and it was 
much easier for eee to compete 
with the lower priced flours of Oregon 
and Washington, while during the last 
six months a heavy crop shortage re- 
sulted in excessive prices for flour and 
a naturally diminished trade. A year 
ago the best California flour was selling 
at $3.25@3.40 per bbl. At present it is 
just a dollar per barrel higher, 90c of 
that advance having come curing the 
last four months. 

The exports for 1902 amounted to 1,140,- 
000 bbls, compared with 1,145,000 in 1901. 
During the first six months of 1902 there 
was a marked improvement over the 
corresponding period of 1901. During 
the last six months, however, there has 
been a marked decrease in the move- 
ment. The movement to China has di- 
minished by about 20,000 bbls, the de- 
mand being directed to the Pacific 
northwest, where cheaper flour may be 
obtained. South America has taken 
about 30,000 bbls less; Europe 30,000, 
Central America 20,000, and the Philip- 
pines 20,000 less than during the last six 
months of 1901. The decrease in the 
trade with the Philippines is due to the 
smaller government demand; at present 
government shipments amount to less 
than 3,000 bbls a month, against 6,000 a 
te ago. During the last three months 

owever, a new field has been opened 
up which probably will prove extensive 
before the season is ended. Australia, 
which last year took practically no flour 
from this market, recently has taken 
20,000 bbls, and that amount probakly 
will be doubled within a few munths. 

Although the miller is quoting his 
flour a dollar a barrel higher than last 
year, his profits are perhaps slightly 
ess, owing partly to the proportionately 
higher price paid for wheat and the 
necessity of cutting to obtain trade. 
Good milling wheat is selling at just 40c 
per ctl higher than at this time last 
year, which advance is proportionately 
greater than a one dollar advance in 
flour. 

The miller’s loss, however, has been 
the farmer’s gain, for, although his 
crop was smaller, he has been able to 
atepous of his supplies more quickly 
and at much better prices than for sev- 
eral years. 

The report of the stocks of grain left in 
the state on Dec. 1, shows that the 1902 
wheat crop of California was approx- 
imately 20,000,000 bus, compared with 
30,000,000 in 1901. Of flour there were 
166,413 bbls on hand, wheat 307,703 tons, 
and barley 147,352 tons. Supplies on 
hand Dec. 1, 1901, were 140,747 bbls of 
flour, 601,184 tons of wheat, and 223,365 
tons of barley. 

The season began July 1, with supplies 
of wheat and flour aggregating PY ,000 
tons; exports for six months were 225,000 
tons and local consumption 185,000 tons. 
Of the 330,000 tons on hand Dec. 1, 200,000 
tons will be necessary to supply home 
use, leaving 130,000 tons for reserves and 
for seven months’ exportations of wheat 
and flour. It it evident, therefore, that 
there is not enough wheat in California 
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to supply the trade of the second half of 
the season, inasmuch as flour exports 
can not be less than 75,000 tons, while 
there are enough vessels in the harbor 
to load 60,000 tons of wheat, and there 
must be at least 50,000 tons for reserves. 

The Sperry company has dispatched 
the steamer Arab to Hongkong witha 
cargo of 58,000 bbls, which is the largest 
single shipment since January of last 

ear, when the same vessel took a simi- 
arcargo. The next largest shipment 
of the year was one of 30,000 bbls to 
Hongkong on the steamer Korea, and 
the next in order was a shipment, by 
sailing vessel to Cork, of 24,325 bbls. 
The fleet used for the transportation of 
wheat and barley for the year 1902 num- 
bered 201 vessels, only six of which were 
steamers. These vessels carried cargoes 
amounting to a total of 8,195,000 ctls of 
wheat and 3,600,000 ctls of barley. 

The grain freight situation in San 
Francisco has gone through the most 
marked and probably the most disas- 
trous period ever known to shipowners. 
The supply of vessels has been far 
greater than the demand, the price of 
grain has been too high to admit of even 
moderate freight rates, and as a final 
blow a large fieet of French bounty- 
earning vessels came this way with the 
ability to take any rate offered and still 
make some profit. A year ago vessels 
were receiving 35s 6d per ton for carry- 
ing grain to Europe; by June the rate 
had dropped to 25s; reports of a large 
crop then had the effect of increasing 
the demand for vessels and 30s became 
the prevailing rate. Vessels came to 
the port in great numbers, the crop 
turned short, and freight rates began to 
decline, with the result that lls 3d, the 
lowest on record, was finally reached as 
a rate to Europe, while 10s was paid to 
Sydney. The demoralized situation 
may be better appreciated when it is 
stated that vessels not subsidized can 
not pay expenses when chartered at less 
than 16s 3d. Many vessels took any 
rate obtainable in order to get away, 
while many more have been idle for 
months, vainly hoping for the improve- 
ment which shows no signs of appear- 
ing. 

WILLIAM H. Houston. 

San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 2. 





Washington 


If steady run- 
ning and a large 
output is an index 
of the character of 
flour milling here, 
Washington mill- 
ers have just clos- 
ed a year of unpar- 
alleled prosperity. 
Many of the mills, 
especially the 
larger ones, were 
kept in operation 
constantly day 





egg and night, almost 
throughout the 
year, to supply the demand for Wash- 


ington flour. The milling of wheat 
is fast becoming one of the greater in- 
dustries of the state. The product of 
Washington flour mills today forms the 
greatest single item in the export trade 
of the commonwealth. yh mamengper | 
$3,000,000 is invested in the business, and 
the mills produced during the year 
$9,000,000 worth of flour and millstuffs. 

Large expenditures were made by 
mills at various points for additional 
machinery and better equipment to in- 
crease capacity; and considerable new 
capital was invested in the industry. 
Half a dozen new mills were built, chief 
of which were the mill of the Tacoma 
Grain Co. in Tacoma, with daily capac- 
ity for 1,500 bbls, and that of the Ham- 
mond Milling Co. at Seattle, with ca- 
pacity for 1,200 bbls. Smaller mills 
erected in the interior of the state bring 
the total new capacity for the year to 
approximately 4,000 bbls daily. Chief of 
the new mills in the interior are: Tekoa, 
300 bbls; Odessa, 400; Sprague, 400; 
Wenatchee, 125. The mill at North Ya- 
kima added 125 tbls, double its former 
capacity. The mill at Colton added to 
its capacity, and at Creston a new mill 
was erected. The 400-bb1 mill at Sprague 
replaced one of 300 bbls that was burned 
in January of 1901. The big 700-bb1 mill 
of the Centennial Milling Co. at so 
kane burned last August. A new 1,000-bbl 
mill, to replace the burned structure, is 
now in course of construction. Another 
new mill building is one at Lind to 
have capacity for 400 bbls. 

In 1890 the state contained 38 flour 
mills; today there are 93, with much 
higher average capacity than the mills 
of a dozen years ago. 

The new capacity added is over 25 per 
cent of an increase and brings the total 
milling capacity of the state to about 
19,000 bbls. If operated to full capacity 
the new mills of the state would require 
annually about 5,500,000 bus of wheat. 
This means that the Washington crop 
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will be exported more and more in the 
shape of flour, rather than as wheat. 
The larger mills are located at the 
principal terminal points, most of them 
on tidewater at Tacoma and Seattle. 
Spokane has two mills in operation 
with capacity for about 1,000 bbls. 
The new Centennial mill will bring the 
os of Spokane up to 2,000 bbls. 
acoma has capacity for about 3,800 
bbls, and Seattle about 2,800. Everett 
has a mill of 600 bbls capacity. The 
mills located on Puget sound rely large- 
ly on the Oriental trade. The smaller 
mills in the interior enjoy the advantages 
of milling-in-transit rate and are thus 
enabled to engage in the export trade. 
Where business was conducted on 
strictly legitimate lines, millers made 
fair rofits. Competition, that ap- 
proached almost to fierceness between 
some of the stronger companies, cut 
down the earnings of some of the big 
fellows in the local markets. Some of 
the smaller mills in the interior, appar- 
ently ambitious to do a large volume of 
business, engaged in the pernicious 
practice of shipping flour on consign- 
ment, Their experiences in the Oriental 
market were anything but agreeable, 
‘but will probably prove of value to 
them. The Oriental market was glutted 
in consequence at a time when, under 


‘other circumstances, it would have been 


a steady buyer, and at fair prices. 

Renewed buying was noted after the 
marketing of the new crop wheat, since 
which export shipments have been of 
a volume. Onthe whole, the export 
trade has brought satisfactory results, 
and a growing demand is noted for flour. 
China, Japan and other countries of the 
far east are taking Washington flour 
in amounts that are increasing at an as- 
et rate. The ~~! for the product 
of Washington mills is a steady one 
along almost the entire east coast of 
Asia, from Siberia south to Japan and 
the Philippines. 

The domestic market was more or less 
demoralized at least a part of the year, 
owing to keenness of competition. This 
state of affairs applied more to the larg- 
er cities within the state than elsewhere. 
The Alaska trade was kept well in hand. 

The demand for millfeed was strong 
throughout the year, even greater than 
the call for flour, this feature of the busi- 
ness affording millers a large part of 
their profits. The requirements of the 
war department in the Philippines was 
a decided factor in the feed trade. 

From the comparatively insignificant 
amount of 131,000 bbls exported from 
Puget sound in 1892 the flour export 
trade has grown to 1,606,900 bbls in 1902 
greater by 426,525 bbis than in 1901, and 
almost a round million barrels greater 
than the 1899 exports, when the record 
was 612,675 bbls. Of the flour exported, 
nearly 1,000,000 bbls were received from 
interior mills. The increase in three 
years is approximately 262 per cent. It 
was by far the greatest year in flour ex- 
ym in the history of the business in 

ashington. 

Buying for Australia is a new factor 
in this market, due entirely to the short- 
age of the crop there. South Africa and 
West Africa were unusually heavy buy- 
ers of both wheat and flour. The buy- 
ing of wheat introduces those districts 
as new factors, although millers have in 

ears past sent considerable Washing- 

on flour to African markets. 

Usually lower than the Chicago and 
Minneapolis markets the wheat ma’ +t 
on Puget sound during the fall and ez _'y 
winter has been relatively much higher. 
Two years ago Washington wheat was 
shipped to Chicago and to Minneapolis 
from the eastern part of the state at a 
small profit. This year North Dakota 
wheat has been received by Washington 
grain merchants and the North Dakota 
shipper sent his grain here too, because 
he could net a better price than in Min- 
neapolis or Chicago. The primary cause 
for the relatively higher price of Pacific 
coast wheat during the past few months 
is the almost ridiculously low cost of 
transportation to the United Kingdom. 

Two years ago ocean rates to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom were 50s. They have lately 
been on a basis of 17s, thus bringing 
Puget sound just about 33s nearer Liv- 
erpool than two years ago, and giving 
the grower and dealer here the benefit 
of the difference. The deficiency in the 
Australian crop is most advantageously 
made up from the Pacific coast surplus, 
which is itself rather short this season, 
and there are heavier demands from 
South Africa. The shortage in the four 
exporting states of this coast is esti- 
mated at from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 bus. 
These are the factors tending to keep 
the coast markets relatively above the 
middle west and eastern markets of the 
United States. 

Tacoma, Jan. 2. F. E. WYMAN. 





The Chicago Trade Bulletin in July 
estimated the wheat crop at 550,000,000 
bus and the final government figures, 
just published, are 547,000,000. This is 
good guessing for the Chicago paper. 


Flour milling in New Zealand has not 
proceeded apace during the last few 


“years and latterly the operation of the 


so-called combine has limited the out- 
put of the mills in existence and ap- 

ears strong =e to block any nota- 
bie increase or additions, for a time, to 
the present plants. The work of this 
much-abused ‘‘tcombine’’ which is 
called the New Zealand Flour Millers’ 
Codperative Association, Ltd., has been 
referred to several times in this journal. 
It need only be repeated that it was 
formed for the purpose of regulating 
the output of the different mills and re- 
ducing the heavy expenses of distribu- 
tion, rendered necessary owing to ex- 
cessive competition, over-production 
(treble the quantity consumed in the 
colony), the rise in wages and the short- 
ening of the hours of labor. lt is not 
publicly known how the financial re- 
sults of the ‘tcombine”’ have panned out. 
The Codéperative Association recently 
held a representative meeting and it was 
reported that, in the main, millers were 
well satisfied that the existing agree- 
ment should be continued for a length- 
ened period. The final decision has yet 
to be arrived at. 

Many of the mills worked only half 
time during 1902. The majority of them 
are either on the Simon or Robinson 
system. One ortwo American milling 
machinery firms have been endeavoring 
to secure a footing but have not suc- 
ceeded to any extent. 

The following particulars from the last 
census returns which are collected every 
five years, will show at a glance the 
strength of the industry: 

No.of Hands _ Horse Pairs of Sets 
mills. employed. power. stones. rolls. 
PE iissscccus 78 515 2,422 83 429 
TOUS oc ocecces 90 419 2,383 144 406 

Thus it will be noted that while the 
number of mills has decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed has increased. 
The wheat ground last year was up- 
wards of 4,000,000 bus. In 45 mills steam 
power is used, in 30, water power, and 
in three, gas. The approximate value 
of the machinery and plants, apart from 
buildings and land, is given at £181,150. 

In 1907 New Zealand exported 2,301,090 
bus of wheat and 1,305 tons of flour. Her 
imports totaled only 1,660 bus of wheat 
ena 31 tons of flour. The principal agri- 
cultural product, however, is oats, of 
which not less than 10,514,000 bus were 
exported, valued at £922,300. 

While the yield obtained is very high, 
compared with several Australian 
states, there has been a decline in wheat 

roduction during the last five years. 
With poor prices prevailing, oats pay 
better. The following table explains 
the situation: 


Land under Orop pro- Av’age yield 
wheat, acres. duced.bus. per acre. 
163,462 4,086,500 24.76 

5 


206,468 6,527,150 31.61 
269,750 8.581,900 31.81 

.-- 399,084 13,078,420 32.76 
. 315,800 5,670,000 17.95 





. 258,600 5,926,500 22.92 

245,440 6,843,760 27.88 
EFFECTS OF SOCIALISM 

New Zealand has for the last decade, 
as is generally known, been noted for 
its advanced domestic legislation, em- 
bracing a number of experiments in 
state socialism. The colony appears to 
be prospering well, but it is a moot 
point as to whether or not the people 
are suffering or beginning to suffer 
from over-legislation, particularly in 
regard to the conditions of labor, where 
regulations and restrictions are in force 
ad lib. ‘tThe labor laws,” said one 


“man, largely identified with the mill- 


ing trade, last week, ‘'are getting too ar- 
bitrary altogether, and the worst of it is 
there seems to be no knowing when the 
thing is going to stop.” 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Mill employees were not slow to take 
immediate advantage of the Arbitration 
act and 18 months ago they were con- 
ceded an eight-hour working day and 
other advantages. From their stand- 
point, the new order of thing has of 
course worked smoothly and satisfacto- 
rily; and it is perhaps not an exaggera- 
tion to say that many employers, who 
at first were hoger cow 4 opposed to the 
granting of the eight-hour day and the 
wages award, are now resigned to the 
conditions ordained, especially as the 
common rule applies all ’round. 

The term of the award has just ex- 
pired in one or two districts and the op- 
eratives are now, Oliver Twist-like, ex- 
pressing the intention of seeking for 
still better conditions before the arbitra- 
tion court. The following are the terms 
of award in vogue between the Otago 
millers and the millers’ engine-drivers 
and mill employees, for any breach of 
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which the maximum penalty is £100. 
In the Canterbury and Auckland dis- 
tricts similar agreements apply. 


Laws Regarding Mill Labor 


Hours OF EMPLOYMENT—A_ day’s 
work shall consist of eight hours. 
Where the mill works one shift only 
the day shall commence at8 a.m. and 
last until 5 p. m., with one hour off,—from 
12 noon tol p. m.—for meals. Where a 
mill works two shifts, the first shall 
commence at 8 a. m. and end at 4p. m., 
and the second shall follow until mid- 
night. Where the mill works three 
shifts, the first shift shall be from mid- 
night till 8a.m., and the second and 
third shall be for the hours above fixed 
for first and second shifts. In the case 
of storemen a day’s work may com- 
mence at7 a. m. and last until4 p. m.,with 
one hour for meals. If any storeman 
whose work commences at 7 a. m. or be- 
tween 7 a. m. and 8 a.m. is required to 
work until 5 p. m. he shall do so at the 
ordinary rate of pay. The man or men 
whose duty it is to get up steam shall 
commence work for that purpose at such 
reasonable time before 8 a. m. as shall 
be necessary for that purpose and the 
day’s work shall end at 5 p. m.; and for 
whatever extra time he or they are so 
employed in getting up steam before 
8 a.m. he or they shall be paid at the 
ordinary rate of pay. 

HALF-HOLIDAY—A half-holiday shall 
be given to each man in every alternate 
week. 

OvVERTIME—AI11 work done exceeding 
— hours in any 24 hours shall be,— 
subject to the preceding provisions re- 
specting storemen and the men whose 
duty itis to get up steam,—deemed to 
be overtime and shall be paid as fol- 
lows: Time and a quarter shall be paid 
for the first two hours; time and a half 
for the second two hours; after the sec- 
ond two hours double time shall be 
paid. All work done on Sundays and 
on holidays shall be paid for at a rate 
of double time. 

PREFERENCE TO UNION MEN—The 
members of the union shall be em- 
ployed in preference to non-members, 
provided there are members of the union 
who are equally qualified with non- 
members to perform the particular work 
required to be done and are ready and 
willing to undertake it: Provided, this 
shall not involve the dismissal of any 
man now in the service of any millown- 
er, who may continue to employ any 
such man though not a member of the 
union. 

TERMS OF SERVICE—Men are to give 
or receive a week’s notice of leaving the 
service or of dismissal, unless dis- 
missed for cause. 

ScALE OF WAGES—The following shall 
be the minimum rate of wages to be 
paid by the employers to the workmen: 
roller men or shift millers, 1s. 1d per 
hour; oatmeal and barley millers, 1s 1d 
per hour; purifier men (the man in 
charge of purifier and flour dressing 
machinery), 10%d per hour, maximum 
rate; smutter man (the man in charge 
of wheat-cleaning machinery), lld per 
hour; kiln man, lld per hour; head 
storeman (the man who is responsible 
for receiving and delivering goods), Is 
1%d per hour; second bolter storeman, 
10%d per hour; packer man, 10%d per 
hour; man in charge of engine room, 
ls 2d per hour; second and third en- 
gine drivers, 1s per hour. When steam 
auxiliary power is used, poossees the 
engine does not exceed 10- nominal, 
a second engine driver shall be consid- 
ered as competent and sufficient.—[A 
shilling (written 1s) equals 24 cents in 
United States currency. A penny (writ- 
ten 1d) equals 2 cents. | 

Boys AND APPRENTICES—The number 
of boys or apprentices employed in any 
flour mill shall not exceed one to three 
or fraction of the first threemen. The 
number of boys or Ci gee employed 
in any oatmeal mill shall not exceed 
two to one man employed in that depart- 
ment. 

Pay oF Boys AND APPRENTICES—For 
the first six months, 10s per week; sec- 
ond six months, 12s per week; third six 
months, 15s; fourth, 18s; fifth, 21s; sixth, 
24s; seventh, 27s; eighth, 30s; ninth, 33s; 
tenth, 36s. 

JOHN R. WALLACE. 





Faligatter Bros., Marshalltown, Iowa: 
Wheat was not a very good crop with us 
this season and we have to depend upon 
Dakota for good milling wheat. Trade 
is very quiet at present. We are run- 
ning twelve hours a day. The demand 
for feed is very light, as there is much 
soft corn in the country that farmers can 
not market and they have to feed it. 
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Milling in Hungary 


Construction of Mills—Machinery Used—Improvements 
Adopted—Mechanical Arrangement in a Hungarian Mill 


The following interesting article has been contributed by the Budapest correspondent 
of the Northwestern Miller. The mill which he describes may be taken as a good example 
of the best in Hungarian milling, as the builders are recognized as the leading concern in 
their line in Hungary. As many readers may be unfamiliar with the terms used and with 
the Hungarian process I have added a few notes that will assist them toa clearer under- 


standing of the article.—KINGSLAND SMITH. 


I give you in the following lines a ret- 
rospect of Hungarian milling affairs 
during the last four or five years. I am 
indebted for dates and technical details 
in a large degree to Mr. Ronay, chief 
milling engineer of Messrs. J. Worner & 
Co. of Thadapest, mill constructors. 

Only a very small number of new 
mills have been built, as the capacity of 
those already existing is fully up to the 
requirements of the country. 

‘the only large mill that can be called 
an entirely new erection is that of Mr. 
Alex. Frankl of Csorna, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 40 tons of wheat, which was 
constructed in 1899 by Messrs. J. W6r- 
ner & Co. of Budapest. This firm also 
built the mill on the estates of Mr. 
Scholler of Leva, with a daily capacity 
‘of 15 tons, but this mill can not be called 
anew erection, since a mill had exist- 
ed on that site before, and had burned. 
A similar accident happened in 1902 to 
the Concordia mill of Budapest. Of the 
two wings of this mill one was totally 
destroyed, but the other remained in- 
tact, and, after the removal of nearly all 
the obsolete machinery in it, was refitted 
anew with all the latest improvements. 
The capacity is 220 tons of wheat per 
diem, and the builders are again Messrs. 
J. Worner & Co. 

Besides these larger and so-called 
commercial mills, about 30 smaller 
mills have been built in the provinces 
during the last four or five years. These 
mills are in various parts of the country 
and they are doing partly custom work 
for the peasantry, and partly produce an 
article of trade of medium quality for 
local consumption. The trade of mill 
constructing in this country is central- 
ized in the capital, and there are in pro- 
vincial towns, such as Szeged, Arad and 
Szombathely, only a few firms whose 
trade is more in the repairing than in 
the constructing line. 

The renowned firm of Messrs. Ganz 
& Co. of Budapest does a big trade in 
mill constructing, chiefly abroad, and 
enjoys a world-wide celebrity for rollers 
and roller mills. 

If the aspect is not a favorable one re- 
garding new construction, the work of 
the reconstructing of older mills has 
gone on at a great rate, as is always the 
case in Hungary, where the millers are 
ever striving to improve their methods, 
and it can indeed be said that they are 
always eager to adopt any valuable new 
invention that may be offered and they 
display a laudable largeness of mind 
and even intrepidity in their invest- 
ments, if it is for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the highest possible level in 
their art. 

_lt is well known that Haggenmacher’s 
plansifter system has revolutionized the 
technology of milling to a great degree, 
and the knowledge of the important ad- 
vantages it offers to the producer of 
flour has soon spread among our millers. 

Leaving out the numerous part trans- 
formations and speaking only of the 
large and largest mills that have been 
entirely reconstructed, there remain the 
following: 

Daily Approximate 
capacity daily capacity 


of wheat, of flour, 

1899— tons. bbls. 
Victoria Mill, Budapest.... 240 2,000 
Alex Lukacs, 1. Szt. Miklos 20 170 
Kunstmahle, Ungvar....... 40 840 
Elisabeth Mill, Budapest... 240 2,000 

1901— 

Pester Walzmihl, Gesell- 

re 300 2,500 
Hungarian Mill, Putnok.... 50 415 
B. Uhlyarik, Iolsva.......... 10 83 

1902— 

Hausmann, Munkacs........ 15 125 
Dampfwalzmihle, Nagyka- 

MIT CoG cuacekeaneenaeezet 30 250 
Kunstmihle, Nagysaros.... 100 830 
Briider Neumann, Arad.... 160 1,327 
Kunstmaihle, Ersekujvar... 15 125 
Kuntzwalzmihle, Bester- 

CRODBDIG occ sccsccccccceces 25 200 
Adlero Mill, Verseer....... 20 165 


All these mills were reconstructed by 
Messrs. J. Worner & Co. who alone 
have the right to use Mr. Haggenmach- 
er’s patents in Hungary. Mr. Hugo 
Graepel of Budapest has also recon- 
structed a great number of mills, mostly 
of small size, but ranging up to 35 tons 
of wheat per diem, and these mills have 
not been fitted with plansifters but with 
centrifugals and ordinary reels, and 
they are fitted with the most modern 
frames and rollers. 

A prominent instance of the never- 
ceasing efforts which Hungarian millers 
are making to keep abreast of every 
new improvement introduced into the 


milling trade, is the Pester Walzmihl 
Gesellschaft. This company, the oldest 
of the large Hungarian mills (founded 
in 1839), was entirely reconstructed in 
1891 and again in 1901, or twice within 
10 years, and it is now again the largest 
and best appointed mill in the whole 
country. 


NEW INVENTIONS INTRODUCED 
As to new features introduced of late 


years inthe Hungarian milling trade, 
Haggenmacher’s plansifter holds the 





is indispensable, and automatic appli- 
ances for everything will be a success 
not easily achieved. (d.) 

The splendid qualities of Hungarian 
wheat render it especially suitable for 
gradual reduction, and, thanks to the 
toughness of the epidermis of the grain, 
semolina or middlings can be gained 
without splintering ie shell, so that it 
is unnecessary to wash the wheat, and 
the cleaning of the wheat is always done 
quite dry. in fact, in Hungarian mills 
it is not only unnecessary to wash the 
wheat but it must be avoided by all 
means, as otherwise the keeping quali- 
ties of the flour would suffer. 

It would be difficult to establish the 
existence of a difference in technical 
perfection between the great commer- 
cial mills in the country and the capital, 
but the latter have the advantage that 
they are better able to choose their 
wheat as they desire it, while the coun- 
try mills are always more or less re- 
stricted in respect to this and have to 
depend on the wheat grown in their own 
districts. Thus, the Budapest mills are 
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CROSS SECTION OF A HUNGARIAN MILL SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF MACHINERY 


foremost rank. The machines improve 
the yield, simplify the work, diminish 
the amount of manual labor, and render 
more easy the production of granular 
flours, which are steadily gaining in 
popularity. 

Another improvement is the remodel- 
ing of the former system of grading and 
purifying middlings to the plansifter 
sorting system. The elaborate sorting 
which the exigencies of Hungarian mill- 
ing demand, has to be retained, but with 
the assistance of the plansifter system 
the work has been centralized, simpli- 
fied and made less dusty. (a.) In con- 
nection with or in consequence of the 
adoption of plansifters, ventilating ap- 
pliances have 
come into more 
general use for 
cooling the stock 
that is to be grad- 
ed, and indirect- 
ly the machines 
too, the capacity 
of which is thus 
increased. The 
cooling also dim- 
inishes the wear 
and tear of the 
elevators,spouts, 
etc. 

The tormer 
plane-mixing ap- 
paratus is more 
and more super- 
seded by the au- 
tomatic mixing 
machine, which 
facilitates the ex- 
act assimilation 
of the various 
grades, and thus 
prevents the vex- 
ations inherent 
to shipments of unequal quality. (b.) 
The new mixing plants cause far less 
dust, and the loss of flour is smaller, 
while besides they are constructed so 
as to effect an important saving in 
wages when the flour is sacked. Finally 
dust filter plants have been introduced 
of late, partly to keep down the develop- 
ment of dust andto reduce the danger 
of combustion, but also for the simp- 
lification of manual labor. (c.) 

Great care has been taken to render all 
the mills that are newly built or recon- 
structed, more automatic. Bui though 
our millers are indefatigable’ in 
their endeavors to accomplish this, 
and much progress is made, automatic 
appliances are more or less restricted to 
the conveying and elevating of the half 
products. The Hungarian mills are 
obliged to produce so great a number 
of grades that the most minute sorting 
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able to produce a greater percentage of 
high grades, and of superior quality, 
too. (e.) 


DESCRIPTION OF A HUNGARIAN MILL 


To give an idea of the general arrange- 
ments in a modern Hungarian mill on 
the high milling system, I give a short 
description of one of the most recently 
constructed mills by Messrs. J. Wérner 
& Co., which began operation only a 
short time ago. 

The daily capacity of this mill has 
been fixed so far at 35 tons, but the mill 
is so constructed that it can easily be 
raised to 60 tons. The building is 120 
feet long, 87 feet broad and six stories 


WORMER J. ds TARSA 
SUDAPEST 


GRINDING FLOOR PLAN 


high. The grain-cleaning plant is sepa- 
rated from the grinding mill proper by 
a fire-proof wall and has an external 
fire-proof stair. 

The grain-cleaning machinery is dis- 
tributed all over the six stories— 
a magnet, an automatic scale, sieves, 
dust cylinders, wheat-sorting cylinders, 
several other centrifugals, ‘'tProgress”’ 
scouring machines, ‘t Progress”? brush- 
ing machines, ending stones and sifting 
machines, the various arrangements for 
elevating and conveying, and the dust 
collectors. In the cleaning plant is 
also fixed a blender or automatic ma- 
chine for the mixing of bran. 

In the mill proper there are on the 
ground floor the two chief lines of shaft- 
ing, the bases of the millstones and the 
elevator boots. 

On the first floor there are two lines of 
grinding machines, including smooth 
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and corrugated roller mills and mill- 
stones. There is also the packing appa- 
ratus for finished flour that has already 
been blended in the automatic mixing 
plant. 

The second floor contains some of. the 
stock hoppers and smooth rollers. Here 
also the cleaned dunstor fine middlings 
and the poorer sorts of the cleaned gries, 
or coarse middlings, for which auto- 
matic transportation can not be used, 
are sacked. 

On the third floor are the middlings 
purifiers (Haggenmacher’s system) and 
the so-called ‘treform’’ machines for 
cleaning dunst by aspiration. Here al- 
so is a machine for sorting coarse mid- 
dlings and reserve stock hoppers. (f.) 

On the fourth floor all the sifted flour 
is sacked and sorted according to quali- 
ty and thence transported to the auto- 
matic mixing machines. 

On the fifth floor are the plansifters 
and the centrifugal sifter for preparatory 
sifting, the filtering apparatus and the 
heads of the elevators. 

For interior communication in the 
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mill there are two stairs leading through 
all stories, and two elevators used for 
sacks. (qg.) 

There existed formerly a millers’ 
union which comprised the Budapest 
mills, and all the larger and the greater 
number of the provincial steam mills of 
modern size. This union was dissolved 
in 1896 and there is now a union of Bu- 
dapest mills and two of provincial mills. 
These societies try to go hand-in-hand 
in matters of general interest, but it is 
very difficult, since matters of local in- 
terest prevail frequently. Efforts are 
made to bring about a reunion, but so 
far without success. There is also a 
millers’ association, comprising the 
smallest commercial mills and many 
small mills doing a jobbing business. 

CHRISTOPHER NISBET, 


a. Formerly a large number of open 
sieves were used for grading the middlings 
perfectly before they went to the air puri- 
fiers. Now the grading is done in a few 
Pplansifters. These take less room than the 
multitudinous sifters formerly employed 
and being covered they are less dusty. 

In the former method of mixing, the 
flour was poured on to a horizontal revoly- 
ing dise which distributed itin a room be- 
low, where it was often shoveled over by 
laborers to prepare it for sacking. The new 
mixtures are something like those com- 
monly used in blending plants in the United 
States. 

c. The dust room up till very recently 
was an important institution in the Buda- 
pest mill. It occupied enormous space and 
was of the most primitive contruction ac- 
cording to the American ideas and without 
automatic appliances for carrying off the 
dust. think many of these old rooms are 
still used, 

d. This statement is interesting as re- 
flecting the idea of Budapest millers. I 
think I am right in saying that the néw mill 
now being fitted up by Daverio, Henrici & 
Co. of Zurich, in East Switzerland, will make 
as many grades as are made inthe Budapest 
mills, and Mr. Henrici told me that it will be 
entirely automatic. Messrs. Amme, Gies- 
ecke & Konegen of Brunswick also build 
mills that are entirely automatic, and would 
no doubt design them to make as many dif- 
ferent grades of flour as desired. 

e. This again reflects the ideas of the 
Budapest mills. I suppose country mills 
situated in the best wheat growing districts 
like the Banat or the Theiss would claim 
that they had a better chance to get the 
cream of the wheat of their own district 
than the Budapest mills. 

he Haggenmacher purifiers are what 
are known as air purifiers which work by 
aspiration only with a valve cut-off for mak- 
ing separations. The Reform purifier is a 
sieve machine well known in England. The 
dunst are the finest middlings that can be 
purified. They are the intermediate prod- 
uct between fiour and middlings. 

g. There would seem to be a field in 
Hungary for a good passenger elevator like 
Hum phrey’s. 
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OWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE 
DULUTH 


ORE flour was produced at the 
Head of the Lakes in 1902 than 
in any similar period since the 
industry received its first set- 
back. This in itself is an an- 
swer to the query, Is-the head 

of Lake Superior a satisfactory — for 
milling? That this question has been 
often asked, and many times answered 
in the negative, is not to be denied, and 
the catastrophes that overtook the in- 
dustry in its younger days were suffi- 
cient excuse for the answer. 

But the difficulties seem to have been 
overcome or lived down, and the last 
year is an evidence of the fact that the 
milling industry here is of growing im- 
portance. Though it may never, under 
present ¢onditions,equal the iridescent 
dredms of its — promoters, forces are 
at work that will tend to greatly in- 
Grease it and that will work to the ad- 
vantage of flour milling, not alone at 
Duluth-Superior, but at all points on 
Lake Superior. 

One of these forces is the growing 
stability of freight rates, both for inland 
business and for the export trade. This 
force was notably manifest in 1902, es- 
pecially in the steadiness of export 
rates. It is usual at this time of year 
for these rates to change decidedly, 
and usually at the expense of the miller 
in the northwest. Last fall there was 
very little change, and ocean rates have 
been steadier than in many years. 
Whether this is due to new combinations 
or to other and less stable reasons, it is 
a fact and the millers have profited 
thereby to no inconsiderable extent. All 
the tendencies of the times in railroad 
business point to steadiness in rates, 
and this, whether it be ona low, ora 
moderately high, plane, means steadi- 
ness to the milling industry. There 
has been, also, less cutting of all-rail 
rates to the east, which redounds direct- 
ly to the improvement of conditions at 
the smaller milling centers that must 
ordinarily suffer from the mere weight 
of competition at other points. 

There has been little change during 
the season of navigation in the rate made 
on lake-and-rail business to the sea- 
board. The amount of flour thus moved 
to the coast has been larger than in the 
past by several million barrels, and the 
increase has come not alone from mills 
of Minneapolis and the Head of the 
Lakes, but from those located along the 
Great Northern and other roads north 
from Minneapolis. These mills have 
built up a very heavy and successful 
eastern and export trade and their lake- 
and-rail business is a rapidly increas- 
ing factor in the freight situation from 
here. 

WATER POWER TO BE UTILIZED 





Another and a strong feature, though 
merely in prospect, is the decrease in 
cost of power by the use of water. Plans 
have been perfected, and work is now 
beginning on an initial scale, for the 
development of water power at the Head 
of the Lukes, that shall give power at 
half the cost of steam, and at about the 
price the most favored Minneapolis 
buyers are able to secure. It will be two 
years before this power will be in readi- 
ness for wheels, to any considerable ex- 
tent, but it is generally believed that it 
will have a very important bearing on 
the future of all manufacturing, espe- 
cially of milling at the Head of the 
Lakes. 

The Highland Canal & Power Co. of 
Duluth is able to carry out its plans for 
this development and is backed by am- 
ple capital; it has the best engineering 
skill, and has purchased such rights of 
old power owners that it can not be 
hindered by adverse litigation. It will 
develop at first about 30,000-hp, bringing 
water in-an open level canal from above 
the rapids of the St. Louis to a point 
back of the foot of these rapids, where 
it will drop the stream 340 feet down 
through a steel pipe. At the foot of the 
pipe will be wheels and the power gen- 
erated there will be converted into elec- 
tricity and conducted to both Duluth 
and Superee by wire, at a very moder- 
ate cost. It is the plan of this company 


to extend this power, at such time as is 
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Head of 


the Lakes 


necessary, by the construction of an open level 
canal across to the heights back of Duluth 
from the Cloquet river, and there to drop it in 
= to the harbor, a vertical fall of nearly 700 
eet. 
far more than will be required here. 
is so great and the watershed so vast, cover- 
ing 2,500 square miles, that the possibilities 
are almost limitless. 
ers of the Head of the Lakes are looking with 
no small degree of interest. 

In the ten years of the miiling industry at 


This will furnish an enormous power, 
The drop 


o this power the mill- 


the Head of the Lakes prior to the year 
1899, the average annual product had 
been about 1,850,000 bbls. 

Mills here have had a fairly prosper- 
ous year, making smail, though sure, 
profits. Early in the year the high 
price of feed was so marked a factor 
that the price received for flour did not 
really cut so much figure as usual, and 
as later. But soon after the beginning 
of the ey millfeed began to drop, until 
it marked a decline of fully $6 a ton, and 
this has cut into the profits of the busi- 
ness sadly and has inade it necessary to 
look closely after the elusive dollar. 
With millfeed at old prices it was no 
trick to make a profit in a flour mill, 
and the local millers ground gladly. 


PRODUCTION OF FLOUR 


The year’s business in flour has been 
as follows: 


Produc'ion, Shipm'ts, 
bbls. bbls. 


January 
February 


NN ii cvemams sseeuwnes 238,200 1,272:900 
114,000 000 


MME wacassee< sia sscssecsce 1,804,450 8,700,380 
Ne eines ne oceuwesee ses »-- 860,605 5,640,235 
oa 2 Ae 345,460 4,860,250 
A Se vocginv eons ax excatueses 1,748,725 4,578,930 


ADDITIONAL CAPACITY 


The three flour milling companies op- 
erating at the Head of the Lakes have 
all made considerable additional capac- 
ity during the year. The Duluth-Supe- 
rior Milling Co., in which Mr. Hurd 
has made a brave and successful fight 
to wipe out noxious and notorious con- 
ditions surrounding and resulting from 
the McIntyre experiment, has run more 
mills than before, and has now a gal- 
axy of four splendid mills of good ca- 
pacity in good condition. 

The Duluth Universal Mill Co. has 
found its capacity too small and is now 
enlarged, with the prospect of soon 
again finding increase necessary. 

The Commander mill of Gregory, 
Cook & Co. is an addition of the year 
and has been able to operate full time 
since it started. A fifth mill of the Du- 
luth-Superior company will probably be 
rebuilt and put into operation this year. 

In grain the year was an average one, 
as the following figures will show, the 
last days of December being estimated: 






RECEIPTS 

Wheat. Flax. Barley. Oats. 
January... 1,664,867 395,622 63,558 59,070 
February.. 1,212,648 467,959 36,726 17,528 
March 2,427,735 109,096 27,386 42,577 
April 600,078 96,320 18,270 14,293 
May .. 232,263 48,181 2,664 48,487 
June.. . 299,177 28,947 2,616 8,205 
ae 1,302,614 134,064 1,327 cane 
August.... 415,278 65,714 89,382 41,020 
Septemb’r 9,013,562 1,691,204 1,304,351 468,574 
October.. .10,138,576 6,710,282 2,179,827 326,408 
November 8.025,958 4,447,028 1,473,330 203,404 
Decemb’r. 3,250,000 2,025,000 325,000 48, 
TOMO. « GERD cccwcsese cenccenes ‘coccece 








Total....41,827,014 16,206,457 5,504,887 850,566 
For 1901. ..47,000,965 13,580,488 2,925,667 1,316,224 


For 1900...31,815,450 6,130,389 2,692,372 1,101,727 
For 1899.. .54,981,948 8,679,913 3,372,381 3,059,208 
For 1898.. .66,413,311 6,821,585 3,103,000 3,962,922 
For 1897...48,069,2388 5,483,844 5,407,307 6,870,381 
SHIPMENTS 

Wheat. Flax. Barley. Oats. 
January... 23,085 404.382 35,191 19,928 
February.. 15,095 127,777 4,794 24,100 
*March..... 11,733 156,608 18,557 12,981 
ee 8,798,994 466,331 226,219 205,014 
ER 8,418,104 708,111 1 14,402 
IE ss o'008 8,180,253 25,860 5,066 47,135 
SOM encncece 2,961,808 126,617 TO ee 
August.... 2,205,798 78,952 80,000 459 
Septemb’r 7,156,763 1,286,910 479,968 124,085 
October... 7,955,675 5,180,000 2,185,001 872,898 
November 6,340,418 4,408,927 1,479,705 228,961 
Decemb’r. 2,600,000 135,000 


1,100,000 1,000,000 
Bonded.... 8,500,000  ......... cece eeees 





Total... . .48,182,716 14,870,470 5,468,127 1,184,958 
For 1901... 88,598,700 12,677,299 2,785,005 1,898,044 
Por 1900... .80,858,667 6,067,085 2,685,187 851,440 
For 1899... .48.819,188 9,897,567 3,647,021 2,989,704 
For 1898... .54,688,866 6,414,706 8,245,954 5,087,397 


For 1897... .88,137,286 6,460,227 5,067,251 6,296,854 
The grain trade was broadened during 
the year; the new competition of north- 





western Canada had its effect in caus- 
ing Head-of-the-Lakes grain firms to 
redch otit for the new and rich territory 
and they have already laid lines that will 
give them a shate i new business to 
come from the wonderful expansion of 
the northwest, the importance of which 
itis now diflicult to appreciate. The 
control of lake transportation by fewer 
and larger hands has steadied lake 
rates, and there has been better delivery 
for mills than in the past. New routes 
of transportation, both rail and lake, 
have opened, and are destined to have a 
very considerable bearing on the future, 

It will not be long before mills at the 
Head of the Lakes will have new com- 
petition to face, for plans are now either 
perfected, or nearly so, that will add a 
very considerable os, on Lake Su- 
perior. Part of this will be at the Ca- 
nadian head of the lake, Port Arthur, 
and the rest, the major portion, will be 
under the magnificent water power gen- 
erated by that marvelous captain of in- 
dustry, Francis H. Clergue, at the Sault 
Ste. Marie. But both points have draw- 
backs as milling centers that will prob- 
ably equalize their very manifest ad- 
vantages. 





Regular Correspondence 


Owing to the mills being down New 
Year’s day, a reduced output for the 
week is shown. Three milis were in op- 
eration and the et of flour turned 
out amounted to 16,630 bbls, against 19,- 
305 the preceding week and 16,235 last 
year. Mill shipments were only fair, 
being 18,395 bbls, of which only 3,100 
went for export. Feed continues strong 
and the good prices received for it area 
great help to millers in increasing prof- 
its during the dullness in fiour. Flour 
trade continues quiet and conditions are 
unchanged from a week ago, with deal- 
ers showing no disposition to operate 
beyond pressing needs. Besides the 
advance in freight rates, good milling 
wheat commands a stiff premium and 
the small offerings are quickly ab- 
sorbed. Flour values are steady, with 
bids received mostly from eastern and 
local points, sales being chiefly small 
lots. Foreign trade was very dull. Mill 
stocks Jan. 3 were 30,710 bbls, against 
32,475 a week ago, and 11,925 a year ago. 

NOTES 


The all-rail freight rate on flour ad- 
vanced 2c per 100 lbs Jan. 1. 

The arrangement by which the North- 
ern Pacific road will handle the busi- 
ness of the Great Northern here, went 
into effect Jan.1. E.J. Pierson, assist- 
ant general superintendent of the North- 
ern Pacific, spent a couple of days here 
last week inspecting traffic arrange- 
ments with regard to whether or not his 
road would be able to handle with ease 
the extra work involved. 


DwIGHT E. WooDBRIDGE. 
Duluth, Jan. 5. 





Canadian Wheat 


Officials of the Treasury department ex- 
press their opinions as to the mixing of 
bonded wheat with domestic for export 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 6.—[Special 
Telegram.|—Customs officers of the 
treasury department say that there has 
been no decision on the question of 
whether or not millers have the right to 
mix imported and domestic wheat to 
manufacture it into flour and then to get 
a drawback on such proportion of it as 
the miller might want toexport. Infact 
Assistant Secretary Spaulding, who has 
charge of customs matters, said that no 
drawback could ke allowed under such 
circumstances because the law forbids 
it. Onthe other hand, the chief of the 
customs division said that under the 
regular list it might be done, but he 
would not say positively that it could be 
done, because of the complications 
which might arise. 

In view of these probable complica- 
tions, it has been suggested that some 
one of the interested millers make an 
importation of Canadian wheat, mix it 
with domestic grain, grind it into flour 
and then export the product, filing a 
claim for drawback, so that the case 
could be put squarely before the depart- 
ment and a decision rendered on the 
question which has been agitated fora 
year or more. 

Mr. Johnson, in discussing the ques- 
tion with the Northwestern Miller’s cor- 
respondent, said: ‘'Sucha case has not 
been put before the department, al- 
though some phases of it have been de- 
cided: there may a be reason why the 
department should not allow a draw- 
back on imported wheat which has been 
blended and made into flour and ex- 
ported as indicated, particularly if only 
a portion of the flour .manufactured 
from blended wheat were sent out of the 
country. Taking the case which has 
been cited in the papers, the manufac- 
ture into flour of half Canadian and 
half American wheat and the export of 
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half the flour: to my mind the govern- 
ment would be defrauded of half of the 
revenue, because but half of the import- 
ed wheat would go out of the country in 
the shape of flour. 

‘Then, again, not all the wheat goes 
into flour. There is a valuable residue, 
shorts, screenings, etc., which would 
remain in the country, and certainly the 
importer would not claim a drawback 
on that importation of the wheat he 
brought into the country. 

‘You can see therefore that an elabo- 
rate set of records would have to be 
kept and possibly no practical method 
could be devised. Until the question isi 
put squarely before the department, no 
official decision can be given.”’ 

W. W. Jay. 


London Flour Stocks 


LONDON, Jan. 4 Special Cablegram.] 
—Stock of flour in London on Jan. 1 was 
334,700 bble of which 250,900 bbls were of 
imported flour and 83,800 of home-made 
flour. On Jan. 1, 1902, the total stock 
was 557,000 bbls, a decrease for the year 
of 224,000 bbls. On April 1, 1902, the to- 
tal stock was 420,000 bbls and on July 1, 
1901, it was 95&,000 bbls. The stock of 
wheat in London on Jan. 1, 1903, was 
75,545 qrs. 








Business of Sault Canals 


The business of the Sault canals for 
1902 was as follows, with comparisons 
with the previous year, main items of 
traffic only being noted: 

Increase, 
1901. 1902. per ct. 


Number of vessels.... 20,041 22,659 13 


Registered tonnage. . .24,676.976 31,985,582 30 
Freight tonnage.......28,403,065 35,961,146 27 
Number passengers... 59,663 59.400 as 
Tons coal......2. - 4,593,136 4.802,478 5 


Barrels flour........... 7,634,350 8,910,240 17 
Bushels wheat......... 52,812,686 76,730,965 45 
Bushels other grains. .24,760,547 27,740,822 12 
TORS COPDSP 2. cccecsecs a 120.612 22 
Tons iron ore.......... 18,090,618 24,277,555 34 
Thousands feet lumb’r. 1,072,124 1,091,471 2 
The canals were closed during the 
year but 101 days, giving a season of 
open navigation of 8°, months. This is 
42 days longer open navigation than 
the average for the last 40 years, since 
records have been kept. It is impossi- 
ble to give now the amount of money 
paid for freight into and out of Lake 
Superior, but according to my own esti- 
mate it will approximate $29,000,000, 
and the value of freight passing through 
is about $350,000,000. Such figures as 
these give some idea of the vastness of 
this interior traffic of the northwest, of 
which grain and its products form so 
large a part. D. E. W. 





Receipts from British Duty 


The amount of duty collected by the 
English government on cereal imports 
during seven months, April to October, 
1902, inclusive, is shown below: 


Wheat........ 54,664,446 
Barley ........ 13.081 316 
Oats.......... 9,757,574 
| Re 876.218 
Beans......... 1.877,565 
Rice, meal & 

pO ASS 3,092,464 


82.799.583a3d per cwt. £1,084,995 
Wheat, meal 


& flour...... 11,204,793 
Oatmeal..... " 260,251 
11,465.044@5 per cwt..... 238,855 
Maizemeal... 138,858@ 144d per cewt. 1,446 
Maize. ....... 25,942,692 
Offal....... -.- 1 141.800 
27,984,492 14d per ewt. 168,278 
Total for seven months........ ... £1,444 574 


Estimated equivalent for 12 mos.. £2,476,418 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach estimated in 
the budget that the tax on cereals would 
produce £2,500,000 in the year. 





United States Buckwheat Crop 

The attached table shows the estimate 
by the department of agriculture of the 
acreage and yield for 1901 of buckwheat 
in states having an area of 2,500 acres 
and over; also the yield and acreage for 
1902: 
Acres, Yield, bus, 

1901. 1901. 






State— 
Penney] Vamia.....sccccccces 242,000 * 4,726,000 
eS CS, Pree 6,362,000 
PG excesses +» 25,000 807,000 
Michigan..... .» 45,000 632,000 
Wisconsin . 81,000 380,000 
West Virginia.. 21,000 433,000 
VIPSIG cicesnes 18,000 294, 
New Jersey.... .. 14,000 265,000 
Cds iacindéwsedcssaenee’e 10,000 166,000 
EAE salen cc aas'e s'edain's 8,000 147,000 
Pas ose cccbsaakaeees 6,000 83,000 
North Carolina.,............ 5,000 83,000 
ARES ee ae 8,000 109,000 
I ions aeiek ap ghee onae 5,000 59,000 
NS ca ccucus thee 5,500 80,000 
CONNECHICULE ....ccccesccccre 4,000 66,000 
Massachusetts............. 2,500 48,000 

Total, all states........... 811,000 15,126,000 
OUR sncncesecchacersvessecenes 805,000 14,£80,000 
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WALTER QUACKENBUSH 
MANAGER 
NEW YORK CITY 


plished. 


ORE satisfactory conditions 
than those that have existed 
during the last twelve months 
in eastern milling centers have 
been unknown for several 
years. Nearly all the mills 

have run full time and have found a 

market for their output at more or less 

satisfactory prices. 

Being near to the large eastern mar- 
kets, they have been able to get goods 
on the spot in a shorter space of time 
than the western miller, which almost 
always is an object with buyers, especial- 
ly for export. This, coupled with the 
fact that eastern miliers have been able 
to bring grain from the west a trifle 
cheaper than the western miller could 
ship flour into the eastern market, has 
been of some advantage to them, and in 
a measure accounts for the large volume 
of business. 

There is a certain amount of export 
trade that mills in this section seem 
able to hold against all reasonable com- 

etition, presumably because of their 
ocation at or close to the seaboard, 

which insures prompt delivery for im- 

mediate shipments. 

Those mills in this section fortunate 
enough to be located on the water’s edge 
have found this location a practical ad- 
vantage for export shipments this sea- 
son. 

The fact that nearly every mill of con- 
sequence in this section has produced 
more flour than in 1901, which in most 
instances has been disposed of at fair 
prices, is good proof that conditions now 
prevailing here are more than ordinarily 
agreeable to millers. 

There have been several new mills 
built in this territory during the last 
twelve months, and some of the older 
ones have been increased in capacity by 
the addition of new machinery, but it 
seems that a ready market has been 
found for all this increased production, 
although one of the new mills alone has 
a daily output of more than 2,500 bbls. 
Several of the mills have increased their 
capacity from 500 to 1,000 bbls daily. 
Three of these increases alone amount 
to more than 650,000 bbls within the 
limits of the last milling year. This, 
together with the increases of many of 
the smaller mills, of which there are 
nearly a thoucand in the states of New 
York and Pennsylvania alone, shows 
that a greatly increased amount of flour 
has been produced and sold. 

Another advantage which the eastern 
miller has enjoyed has been the low 
price at which he has been able to ob- 
tain barrels. The difference in his fa- 
vor has been anywhere from 6c to 10c on 
second-hand barrels, the average price 
being about 26c, compared with about 
36c in the western market. 

The figures given hereafter show the 
napus of flour at five milling centers 
in the eastern territory, and though they 
are based somewhat on approximation, 
they are in the main authentically cor- 
rect. ‘shese figures show for 1902 an in- 
creased fiour production of 785,228 bbls 
over the preceding year. This increase 
is partially accounted for by the advent 
of the new millin New York City, which 
did not begin operation until early in 
the spring of 1902. 











1901-02 1902-03, In- 

bbls. bbls. crease. 

New York, N. Y....1,760,708 2,241,562 480,854 
oS & eee 1,415,360 1,510,025 94,665 
Rochester, N. Y... 492,042 597,550 105,508 
Philadelphia, Pa... 301,502 357,430 55,928 
Richmond, Va..... 218,189 266,462 48,273 
Le 4,187,801 4,973,029 785,228 


It will be noticed from these figures 
that Rochester shows a marked in- 
crease in 1902 over 1901. This is ac- 
counted for partly by the rebuilding of 
a mill that had burned. In 1901, there- 
fore, its output was withdrawn from 
that milling center. 

* * 

It does not necessarily follow that all 
engaged in the milling business in this 
part of the country have been uniformly 
prosperous during the last twelve 
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but those who have been ready to take 


The reforms 


their favor. The state of Pennsylvania 


has had for more than a quarter of a century one 
of the strongest millers’ associations in exist- 
ence, through which much good has been accom- 


That organization is the order of the 
day, there exists not the shadow of a 
doubt, and the best example of the ef- 
fectiveness of organized effort is the 
fact that in marching troops across a 
bridge they are invariably ordered to 
break step, as the effect of marching in 
rhythm would be disastrous to the 
bridge. 

New York state recently formed an 
association, many of the well-known 
millers having met at Rochester in No- 
vember for the purpose of effecting or- 
ganization. Much interest has been 
shown since, and properly, too, for it is 
only through these associations and 
through organized effort that some of 
the evils now existing inthe milling 
world can be overcome. 


¥* *¥ 

The New York market was somewhat 
demoralized during the spring months 
of 1902 from the effects of cut prices made 
by some mills in their efforts to get 
business, but this condition did not pre- 
vail any great length of time, and al- 
though this market experienced few 
flurries, there was quite a steady de- 
mand for goods. 

During the earlier portion of the year, 
there was a good healthy demand for 
winter wheat flours of all grades, but 
during the last few months the demand 
for this class of flour has been notice- 
ably less in this market. 

The average price by months from 
January to November, inclusive, for 
1902 follows, with comparative figures 
for the year 1901. 


*WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





Patent, Straight, Clear, 

902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 
January ..... $4.06 $3.95 $3.76 $3.55 $3.37 $3.22 
February.... 4.09 4.00 3.83 3.50 3.50 3.20 
March....... 4.15 4.06 3.85 3.50 3.50 3.20 
oS 4.11 3.99 é 3.46 3.18 
| ee 4.15 4.00 8.50 3.20 
. OO See 03 3.93 3.41 3.18 
pe 4.00 3.77 3.37 3.16 
August...... 3.85 3.82 8.30 3.13 
September.. 3.75 3.81 8.30 3.15 
October...... 3.76 3.74 8,30 3.15 
November... 3.79 3.95 3.25 3.21 
December... .... 4.02 << 

*SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
January ..... $4.12 $4.25 $3.88 $3.78 $3.29 $3.18 
February.... 4.02 4.20 8.84 3.75 3.28 3.15 
March....... 3.98 4.28 3.78 3.75 3.23 3.15 
OS 4.02 4.12 3.66 38.72 3.18 3.18 
OO Ra 15 4.16 3.79 3.85 3.25 3.15 
po 4.10 3.90 3.73 3.76 3.25 3.11 
Sy senses 4.09 3.84 3.72 3.58 3.32 3.06 
August...... 4.05 3.93 3.70 3.63 3.30 3.16 
September.. 4.06 3.83 3.70 3.68 3.30 3.12 
October...... 4.06 3.79 3.73 3.55 3.32 3.19 
November... 3.97 3.97 3.50 3.71 $3.28 3.24 
December... .... 4.10 3.88 --- 3.33 
*Per 196 lbs in wood. 
* a 


Exports of flour from the port of New 
York for 11 months ended Novy. 30, 1902, 
reached 3,908,300 bbls, against 3,873,302 
the year previous, showing an increase 
of only 34,998. 

The buckwheat millers of the east 
have not had so good business as here- 
tofore, for the reason that the crop was 
badly damaged by the heavy rains 
which came just about the time the crop 
was cut. 

In many instances the grain sprouted 
standing in the shocks, and in some sec- 
tions more than 20 per cent of the crop 
was damaged in this manner, making 
much of the grain absolutely unfit 
for any use. 

The average price quoted for grain 
has been about 60c per bu, and the aver- 
age offer for flour about $2.25 per 100 lbs. 
Therefore it will be seen readily that 
things in the buckwheat milling busi- 
ness are decidedly out of line. 

The demand for millfeed was not as 
good in 1902 as in 1901, owing principally 
to the fact that the copious spring and 
summer rains made excellent grass for 
feeding purposes, and the extremely late 
fall season permitted cattle to be keptin 
pastures much later than usual. 

During the months of January, Febru- 
ary and March of the last year, the de- 
mand for millfeed was stronger than at 
any other time in 1902, causing some- 
what stiffer prices. Following are the 
average high and low prices for bran 


Eastern Department 


months, 
advantage of whatever opportunities offered, 
have secured their share of the business. 
_ There have been existing a long while abuses 
in connection with the milling business, which 
are gradually being eliminated. 
practically effected during the year have been 
the limiting of the time a miller shall carry a 
buyer, and the adoption of the new schedule of 

ackage differentials, as set forth by the Millers’ 
National Federation. The various associations 
having adopted both these measures. 

Speaking of associations there is much to be 


and middlings for 1902, with compara- 
tive figures for 1901: 
*M[LLFEED PRICES 


1901 

Bran. Middlings. 
ps $16.00@18.00 $18.00@20.00 
WD oss censescene 16.50@ 18.00 18.00@20.00 
) eee 19.00@21 00 18.00@20.00 
April..... Rncwhececeses 19.00@21.00  18.00@20.00 
i RR er ee 16.50@20.00  18.00@20.00 
Gs RecnessteGisicase de 15.50@17.00 17.00@18.00 
ah Seis ¥-Racaw ses 15.00@ 18.00 17.00@ 19.00 
Po rere 18.00@ 19.00 18.00@ 20.00 
September........... 17.50@ 18.50 19.00@20.00 
re 18.00@ 19.50 19.00@20.00 
DIOVORIIOR ccc ccccescs 19.00@21.00 20.50@ 22.50 
DOCOGIDESRT.. 05.0 s0c8c8 24.50@27.00 24.50/@28.00 

1902 

DED cecizieesess ee $22,50@24.00 $23.00@25,00 
DOUROREY 0500s ccesuee 21.00@22.00 22.00@ 23.00 
CS eran 18.50@20.50 21.00@23.00 
PT sc cssctsseeessives 17.00@ 19.00 18.00@ 19.50 
NEE pica ohinr< cece sees 18.50@19.59  19.50@21.50 
, ERE se 19.50@ 20.50 19.00@ 22.50 
Gis sexs pads voev aes 20.00@22.00  21.75@22.50 
ee 17.50@20.00 20.75@24.00 
BOPtermmber......sacc-e 17.50@20.50 21.00@22.00 
oo) are 17.50@19.00  21.00@22.00 
November............ 17.00@19.50  21.00@22.00 
Decembert........... 17.00@18.00  21.00@22.00 


*Per ton in 100-lb sacks. 

+First ten days. 

The wheat market in New York was 
fairly steady during the entire year. 
The speculative interest perhaps was 
not quite so heavy as at some other 
periods. The high and low prices in 
cents per bushel for cash wheat in New 
York by months from January to No- 
vember, inclusive, with corresponding 
figures for 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1901, 
follow: 


1902 

No. 2 red, No. 1 nor., 

low. high low. high. 
January............ 89% 9434 8334 90% 
Foebruary.......... 8574 938% 83% 8634 
oS eae 82 9034 79% 867% 
SM oa ceeuaicess 82 9244 79% 86% 
DEM cosh ockevaeseus 88% 9334 81 8534 
ae Scarwasue econ es 873% 932 4 79% 835, 
MD cxcueacawanceas 767% 92% 79% R476 
PO Rn 74% 783% 78, 84% 
September ....... 738% 77 77 82 
als rae 73% = 79 78 8414 
November........ 76 79% 79% 85 

1901 

JANURFT .....00050. 7824, 8444 8234 8834 
February.......... 79%, 81% 8334 
Ol 79% 821, 844 894 
pe I7% 8434 81% 90% 
SN io <koa a caceewds 814 85% 81% 90% 
Cl Se ene 85%, 85% 72% YA 
eee 71% «80% 72% 805% 
De ee 75% 81% 75% 82% 
September........ 75% 77% 75% 75% 
October............ 74% 80°, 73% 78% 
November......... 84 713% = 8234 
December......... 83% 8974 8234 88, 


The export: in wheat from New York 
show a slight \'ecrease over the figures 
of a year ago, it the greater part of 
the wheat expcrted from this country 
has been shipped from other ports. 

From Jan. 1 to Dec. 6, 1902, 26,213,646 
bus of wheat were exported from the 
port of New York, against 29,341,127 a 
year ago, showing a net decrease of 
3,127,481. 

The exports of corn from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
6 have been 23,040,270 bus, against 2,418, 
344 last year, an increase of 20,621,926, or 
nearly ten times as much as a year ago, 

WALTER QUACKENBUSH. 





Regular Correspondence 


The conditions which have prevailed 
in the flour market during the last week 
have varied but little from those of the 
entire month of December. Spring pat- 
ents are firm, and mill limits range 
from $4.15 to $4.25 for ordinary to stand- 
ard and asking prices of some of the 
fancies are somewhat higher. The trade, 
however, is not buying except where it 
has to, but it seems to be slowly work- 
ing toward the mill limits as stocks de- 
crease. This has made a hardening 
market on patents. Bakers have been 
very steady, holding at full previous 
quotations, but the volume of trade is 
of rather light pecportions. 

Winter straights are very steady, sell- 
ing from $3.40 to $3.50, and fancies and 
specials are quoted from 5c to 1l5c over 
this, and in a small way. Low grade 
winters have been rather dull, and if 
anything supers and extras No. 2 area 
little lower, while the top grades have 
shown an improving tendency. 

NOTES 


F. C. Dobson of Ottawa, Kansas, was 
in New York a few days last week. 

John and Charles Pillsbury of Minne- 
apolis spent several days in New York 
last week. 

Samuel Bettle has been recently ap- 

ointed freight traffic manager of the 

nternational Mercantile Marine, with 
A. C, Fetterhoff as asistant. 

The old firm of Grinnell, Minturn & 
Co. has retired from business, and the 
flour business formerly carried on by it 
will be continued by Henry Koper & Oo. 
atjl Broadway, New York. The new 
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New York City 
Philadelphia 
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- Boston 


firm is composed of 
Henry Koper, Peter 
F. Carroll and Ed- 
win R. Freeman, 
all well known to the trade. They pro- 

ose to conduct a general flour business 
Both with the domestic and foreign 
trade, and the Duluth Superior Milling 
Co. has appointed them distributers in 
New York and vicinity for Freeman’s 
Superlative. : 

A. L. RUSSELL. 
New York City, Jan. 5. 





Baltimore 


*"A review of the 
flour, grain and 
milling trades for 
1902 reveals little 
to console and 
much to deplore. 
It was not a fat 
year for business; 
on the contrary, it 
was an exceeding: 

ly lean one; so 
lean, in fact, that the least said about it 
the better. It is therefore not the inten- 
tion to expose the skeleton any more 
than is absolutely necessary. 

While the distribution of flour proba- 
bly equaled that of former years, the 
competition was greater and the profits 
smaller. The consumer and producer 
enjoyed closer relations and the middle- 
man suffered in consequence. By way 
of meeting the inevitable, price was 
given more consideration than quality 
in some quarters, while in others the 

olicy of buying direct or running mill 

rands was regarded as the only means 
of self protection. A failure to increase 
sales as an offset to reduced margins 
meant a loss in revenue and was the 
general experience. Receipts and ship- 
ments, compared with 1901, show a small 
shrinkage. 

The crop-shortage of corn and oats in 
1901, and the poor quality and condition 
of the winter wheat crop of 1902, tell the 
tale. Thus ye pee, trade in this 
department naturally suffered and lan- 
guished. Corn is the salvation of this 
market. It is its meat and drink, and 
without it allis dark and dreary. Its 
loss never was appreciated before, and 
itis to be hoped that it never will be 
again. 

For reasons already stated, business 
in wheat and oats also suffers by com- 
parison, though of course the most dis- 
astrous and porary sias blow to local in- 
terests was the failure of the corn crop. 
Rye was the only grain, the movement 
of which exceeded its previous record. 
Compared with 1901, receipts and ship- 
ments of wheat, corn and oats showa 
marked decline. 

The milling trade was the only one in 
which there was any sunshine, and even 
it was in a state of eclipse the first half 
of the year. With good wheat scarce and 
commanding a large premium from 
Jan.1toJuly 1, the city mills found 
trade poor and unprofitable, but since 
harvest they have experienced a change 
for the better and have made money. 
Running approximately full time and 
capacity was not unusual, pertonany 
during the last few months, and the 
source of profit, aside from the improved 
demand for flour, was the buying of 
wheat to advantage and the price of 
offal. 

The production of flour and millfeed 
for the year was normal, that of the 
former being about 425,000 bbls and that 
of the latter, 15,000 tons. 

Receipts and shipments of flour, grain 
and millfeed at Baltimore for the years 
1901 and 1902: 
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RECEIPTS Mill- 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, feed, 

bbls. bus, bus. tons. 

Ws c.soae 4,142,013 11,655,255 7,178,219 15,170 

ae oh eae 4,212,167 22,086,876 27,029,296 16,482 

Decrease 70,154 10,381,621 19,851,077 1,312 

SHIPMENTS 

1902 .......3,162,074 9,588,012 4,352,254 2,728 

Wi ccbsoa 8,324,953 19,962,737 24,711,790 


1324, 4,945 
Decrease 162,879 10,374,725 20,859,586 2,222 





Regular Correspondence 

If there were any buying of flour in 
this market last week in excess of a few 
cars of nearby winter straight at $3.45 
per 196 lbs in wood and a little spring 
patent and clear from a Philadelphia 
millon private terms, it was not done 
in the open. To all appearances a dead 
calm pervaded the whole trade which 
neither the going of the old year nor the 
coming of the new disturbed in the least. 
In the absence of any trading to speak 
of the market ruled nominally as fol- 
lows, per 1961bs in wood: spring patent, 
$3.95@4.10; spring straight, $3.80@3.95; 
spring, clear, $3.15@3.30; winter pete, 

-75@3,90; winter straight, $3.40@3.55; 
winter clear, $3.25(@3,40, 
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Winters were held rather steadier than 
springs, owing to the relative scarcity 
and firmness of raw material, and not a 
few mills, winter and spring, were ask- 
ing 10@15c more than the extreme quota- 
tions for their respective grades. The 
range of the market as given, however, 
fully covers the views of buyers. 

bes 2 mills report trade quiet in all 
quarters, with another weekly output of 
only about 8,000 bbls as a result of not 
running on New Year’s day. Rio extra 
is unchanged but neglected at $3.75@ 
3.90 per 196 lbs in wood. Clearances of 
flour were 86,394 bbls; receipts, also for 
shipment principally, 65,504. 


NOTES 


William D. Weaver has become a 
member of the firm of Samuel Elder & 
Co., flour and grain dealers. 


The stock of flour here Jan. 2, exclu- 
sive of that held by the city mills, was 
reported at 47,985 bbls, against 44,885 last 
month and 48,859 Jan. 2, 1902. 


Flour exports from Baltimore last 
week were: Dublin, 26,485 bbls; Glas- 
gow, 25,257; Hamburg, 16,541; London, 
9,357; Bremerhaven, 7,346; Belfast, 716; 
Port Antonio, 150; coastwise, 542. 

Northern Central elevator No. 3, on 
the Canton side of the harbor and con- 
taining approximately 250,000 bus of 
wheat, 45,000 bus of corn and 50,000 bus 
of rye, was burned to the water’s edge 
on the last night of the old year. The 
loss on both elevator and grain is esti- 
mated at $500,000 and is fully covered by 
insurance. The origin of the fire is un- 
known, though every effort is being 
made to ascertain it. Steamers were 
loading at the elevator up to 9o0’clock 
at night and it is thought that a spark 
from one of these caused the blaze. 
About half the wheat in the elevator 
was the property of the C. A. Gambrill 
ber Co., proprietor of the Patapsco 
Mills; otherwise, the ownership of the 
grain was scattered and divided. The 
elevator was of 1,000,000 bus capacity 
and was built to replace one that burned 
on the same site just 13 years ago. 


CHARLES H. DORSEY. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3. 





Boston 


In reviewing the 
flour situation in 
New England for 
the last twelve 
months it is safe 
to assert that the 
year 1902 has been 
far from satisfac- 
tory, as regards 
the amount of busi- 
ness done, the con- 
ditions prevailing during the year and 
the attitude taken by the trade in the 
matter of keeping supplied with flour. 
With the exception of a few _ short 
periods, the demand has been as a 
whole, of a very conservative nature, 
while prices usually have been above 
the views of the trade. 

About all the business done during 
the year was in small lots, the trade as 
a rule purchasing fewer lines of flour 
than for several years. Jobbers and re- 
ceivers have been carrying light stocks 
through the year, all seeming desirous 
of getting along with as little flour on 
hand as possible. The slow demand 
from the retailers in a measure was re- 
sponsible for this condition, but jobbers 
seem to possess a lack of confidence in 
the market, and extra inducements in 
the way of low prices had to be offered 
to induce buying. 

The year opened with the market fair- 
ly steady, the demand being slow, buy- 
ers purchasing just, enough to carry 
them along from day to day. Spring 
wheat patents were held at $4.10@4.35 

er bbl, with winter pag steady at 
Pr 104.40 per bbl for Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan brands. Stocks of flour in 
this city on Jan. 1 were 102,262 bbls. 
Prices on spring patents advanced dur- 
ing the month to $4.50 per bbl, but at 
the close prices eased off 15@30c per bbl 
form the top quotation of the month. 
Winter wheat flours, however, were held 
a ny & 

In the month of July the market for 
spring petente advanced 10@l5c per bbl 
and, although stocks had decreased 11,- 
340 bbls from the previous month, the 
demand did not improve. A decline in 
values toward the end of the month how- 
ever, caused jobbers to take hold and 
much spring wheat patent flour was 
sold in a small way. ew winter wheat 
flours were offered in that month, sales 
of new Michigan patent being made at 
$3.85 and Ohio patent at $3.95 per bbl. 
These prices were still lower at the 
close, $3.75@3.80 per bbl was quoted, and 
large purchases were made owing to the 
low cost. Very little old winter wheat 
flour was offered. 

New Minnesota spring wheat patents 
were offered during September for ship- 
ment the following month at $3.85@4 per 
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bbl, with old ore atents nominally 
$4.10@4.50 per bbl. ew winter wheat 
patents were a little firmer at $3.75@3.85 

er bbl. Some business was done dur- 
ng the month. October was the best 
month of the year as regards the 
amount of flour sold, large lines of 
spring wheat patents being sold at $4.10 
(24.30 per bbl. 

Buyers were well supplied with flour 
during November, the October pur- 
chases coming forward. Low values 
were quoted at the close, $4@4.25 being 
the selling range for spring patents and 
$3.80@4 per tbl for winter wheat patents. 

Receipts and stocks of flour were as 
follows: 

Receipts, Stocks, 

*bbls. bbls. 








1902. 
January .... 102,268 
February. 107,007 
March..... 833 
pO rer 98,612 

Munir gulsavelc dese Saseicloeuaeneae 79,185 
p RET Cee eer re ee 84,534 
Po eer ere eee 73.194 
Psy snecdee bspe<chaceess 61.873 
September 53,924 
SE aes 546 cacbise sexs oeap 4,480 
DOE S vsidewesvecevecsacts 280,799 59,673 
es ree 189,092 87,014 

po | Re eR ep rere 1,928,450 950,CO7 


*Includes sacks converted to barrels. 


Receipts and exports during the year 
and for 1901 were: 


Receipts— 
tance sccurtessse 
SS ee 


Millfeed, tons.. 
Cornmeal, bbls 1 
Oatmeal, bbis.............. 
Oatmeal, sacks 


MIM cick chosvcasceovess 
BEIGE, CORB 00 isc ccvccncs 
Cornmeal, bbls............ 
Oatmeal, bbis.............. 
Oatmeal, sacks............ 


About a year ago there was something 
of a boom in the the millfeed market in 
New England, and prices were high, 
with profits a so that the jobber was 
very well satisfied with the situation. 
Sacked spring bran sold readily at $24 
per ton and sacked winter bran at $25@ 
25.50 per ton, while middlings in sacks 
ranged from $24@27 per ton. 

During the summer months of June, 
July and August prices were good, and 
feed in transit sold ata large premium, 
while the demand continued good and 
jobbers realized big profits on their pur- 
chases. During the fall months and 
even into the winter there was no stock- 
ing up owing to the mild weather pre- 
vailing. 

The supply of corn in this market 
has been short all through the year, es- 
pecteny during the first half, and prices 
have been yn eed the entire year. The 
demand at all times was fully up to the 
supply offering on track, with the mar- 
gin of profit to the seller of good propor- 
tions. 

At the beginning of the year No. 2 yel- 
low corn on track was quoted at 75c per 
bu, the market gradually weakening 
until 68%c was quoted. In April and 
May and the two succeeding months, 
73@73\%ec per bu was the general range, 
followed by lower prices in August. 

A weaker market in November brought 
values down to 68%c per bu. This was 
followed in December by the offering of 
new corn which sold on track at 66c per 
bu for No. 2 yellow, and this price was 
not materially changed during the re- 
mainder of the month, 

The oats market was liberally sup- 
plied during the latter part of the year, 
with oats of ordinary quality but not 
much of the best grades. Good values 
were obtained for the best grades all 
through the year, although the demand 
at no time was brisk. 





35,494 
38,752 78,601 
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The local situation, in fact the entire 
flour situation throughout New Eng- 
land, shows very little change. The de- 
mand during the week was slow, buyers 
holding off, as they were liberally sup- 

lied with flour and could see no reason 

or purchasing at current quotations, es- 

pecially as lower prices are looked for 
during the next few weeks. Jobbers al- 
so report the demand from retailers as 
extremely dull, and no improvement in 
this direction is anticipated for some 
time. 

The stocks of flour carried by the job- 
bers and other receivers showed an in- 
crease of 7,895 bbls Jan. 1, compared with 
the previous month. The stocks were 
94,909 bbls, compared with 87,014 Dec. 1 
and 102,262 Jan. 1, 1902. With these 
stocks, the trade is geoperes to meet any 
demand likely to be made during the 
next few weeks. 

The range of spring wheat patents is 
a shade lower on some of the more com- 
mon brands, with trade brands held 


steady. For choice Minneapolis patents 
$4.20@4.35 per bbl in wood quoted, with 
one special brand held at $4.45 per bbl 
in wood. At the extreme prices quoted, 
however, there is not much business do- 
ing, and $4.25 per bbl in wood will cover 


-the top sales made during the week.: 


Winter wheat flours are slow of sale, 
with the tone of the market easier. There 
is more pressure to sell, and prices 
favor the buyer to some extent. For 
Ohio and Indiana patents the range is 
$3.85@4 per bbl in wood, with Michigan 
and New York patents, $3.80@4 per bbl, 
in wood. In clear and straight flours 
there is not much change, $3.50(@3.85 per 
bbl being quoted for Ohio and Indiana 
flours, and $3.50@3.70 per bbl for brands 
from New York and Michigan. 


NOTES 


Andreas Kimsdon of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, was a visitor on ’change dur- 
ing the week. 


Charles T. Ames, formerly east-bound 
agent of the Fitchburg railroad in this 
city, but now located in Troy, was in 
Boston during the week. 


The initial sailing on the new line be- 
tween Boston and Bristol, took place 
last week, when steamer Ikbal left this 
port with 162,583 bus of wheat, 8,221 bus 
of oats and a large amount of flour. 


Louis W. DE Pass. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 5. 


Philadelphia 


The distribution 
of flour at this port 
during 1902 was 
somewhat larger 
than the usual ay- 
erage in recent 
years, and there 
was comparative- 
ly little variation 
in prices,the range 
of fluctuation be- 
ing within fifty 
cents a barrel. The 
year opened with 
a rather slow de- 
mand and general pressure to sell, and 
during the first four months prices of 
spring wheat patent declined from $4@ 
4.20 per 196 lbs in wood to $3.75@3.90. 

The following table gives the prices 
of the two principal grades of flour in 
this market at the beginning of each 
month during the year: 
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Spring Penna., 

patent. straight. 
I 8g cave nd eoennmes $4.00@4.20 $3.50@3.70 
3.85@ 4.00 8.50@3.70 
3.85 4.00 3.60@3.75 
3.75@3.90  3.60@3.75 
8.90@4.10  3.70@38.90 
4.00@4.20 3.70@38.90 
3.90@4.15 3.70@3.85 
PE icdcscnene Ketennsan 3.85@4.00 *3.40@8.50 
September..... .......... 3.95@4.10 3.30@3.40 
ii oninsisciesccess css 3.85@3.95 8.30@3.40 
WOVOMRDOR.. 0... ccccccceses 3.90% 4.05 3.30@3.40 
vance cestensecce 4.00@4.10 3.30@3.40 


*New crop. 

The following tables give the receipts 
and exports for cash of 1902, compared 
with those of 1901: 








Receipts— 1902. 1901. 
SE 55 as ucenenews ches cones 299,029 283,176 
EE cicaves senehenconsane 32 268,458 
ee ree 267,045 
SE. civapnaienteensasan deems 253.825 
WN eas annins ce0niscooscnt ane 295,414 
REGS ES DSR ptm m rene 821,934 
ORE ae Re aan 268,507 
pA ee 261,905 
September 271,144 
October.... 284,018 
November. 263,523 
*December 346,578 

NN ea a cra tanveescoadeas 4.148,897 3,485,022 

*Estimated. 

Exports— 1901. 
ARE. . cdeben secede cae se 258,279 
CO ee eee Fy 

SEE on /55 yc slnchcehaann cheud 2,662 
4» RELIES ARR R re ee 

OO op RE ae er s 
Mcp cischectarcsexeiuceudsns 174,742 
EE is naan ks aedennsaao es 229,082 
ED... wwenedeensadanoet ons 158,293 
ES OO 3 173,668 
October....... a. 128,509 
November 178,148 
*December........ .... 157,244 

in ecu dase cceaseeasal 2,238,118 

*Estimated. i: 





There was an increase in the product- 
ive capacity of the local mills during 
the year. The Millbourne mills built 
an additional mill and the output was 
enlarged from 600 to 1,200 bbls a day. 
The Quaker City Milling Co. took out 
all of its old machinery, putting in new, 
which increased its capacity to 900 bbls 
daily, against a previous capacity of 400 

bls. 

The Atlantic Flour Mills, which are 
now being built and which are expected 
to be finished late this winter, will have 
a daily capacity of 5,000 bbls. The mill, 
which is directly on the Delaware river 


front, measures 150x153 ft, is eight stories 
high and connects with a wharf which is 
130 ft wide and extends 666 ft into the 
The pier has a double 
storage 


Delaware river. 
deck superstructure with a 
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capacity of 200,000 bbls of flour and 500,- 
000 bus of wheat. The mill will be able 
to handle its export product at very lit- 
tle expense, as the big transatlantic 
liners will come direct to the pier to re- 
ceive their cargoes without ae | sub- 
jected to the cost of hauling and lighter- 
age. 

Owing to the scarcity and high cost of 
corn, there was an unusually good busi- 
ness in millfeed last year, and relative- 
ly high: prices were obtained, though 
values were stronger early in the year 
than toward the close. In January both 
spring and winter bran sold at $23.50 
per ton, as to quality, and the market 
steadily weakened until about the mid- 
dle of ril, when winter sold at $19.50@ 
20.50 and spring at 19.50. 

There was a reaction in June to $20.50 
(@21 for both winter and ar but after 
the newcrop began to be offered, the 
market dropped rapidly, and during the 
last five months of the year prices de- 
clined $3 a ton, closing at $17.50@18 for 
winter in bulk and $17.25@17.75 for —s 
in sacks. At these figures the market is 
in good shape, with supplies well 
cleaned up. 

The year’s business in wheat was 
good, though not so large as that of 1901 
receipts showing a decrease of 1,774,7 
bus, and exports a decrease of 829,524 
bus. Prices within the ~~ of 16%c; 
were highest in April and May at 88c, 
and lowest in August at 71%e for No. 2 
red. The following table gives the re- 
ceipts and exports of wheat for each 
month of 1902: 

Receipts. Exports. 
754,904 842,000 









EE errr . 
PeODruary.....ssccece -. 867,775 608,000 
Carrs 476,656 499,916 
S.A ee ane 1,858,479 1,422,508 
DiNc Utkvatiwkcevecen seme woees 1,495,562 1,331,982 
Gisasib oe chs ses se senna sane 721,4 652,000 
MEE aehecknsaedkes ses acees'es 948,211 788,000 
Pe 1,476,721 1,337,880 
INN 054 cnc cccnsesees 1,122,589 775,961 
I aa sa ¥e bo wees ceeeeens 1,276,147 1,428,073 
Co an 588,240 509,249 
ee 350,000 400, 
WOGRE, TOUR. o. cases .. 10,931,680 10,595,519 
8 Oa ... 12,706,449 11,425,043 
*Estimated. 





The following table gives the highest 
and lowest quotations of No.2red wheat 
in this market during each month of 
1902: 

Highest. Lowest 





INRIOE 8. ps awaeneagseecuans 87% 8384 
NN cco acs sapsene osen canes 85 
MEE AG a Oats easy seer enatsaceder ey 8344 
CN cena cabdceewacwatew<soadtase 82 
ME Sea tce canes cast see e ss wereenenen 84 
A cate cue escs ss 82 
EES 733 
August.... 71 
September.. Ay. 71% 
October..... -~ 15% 72% 
November ; 7: 
December 7 


Owing to the partial failure of the 1901 
corn crop, very little business was done 
in this cereal during 1902, receipts ag- 
gregating only about 2,600,000 bus, 
against 16,867,000 in 1901. Prices of No. 
2 yellow for local trade ranged from 53c 
to 74c, opening at 68c and closing at 54c. 

Business in oats was almost wholly 
a local one, receipts aggregating 4,600,- 
000 bus, of which only 585,000 were ex- 
ported. Prices of No. 2 white have 
ranged between 75c and 34%c, opening 
at 5lc and closing at 38%c. 





Regular Correspondence 


Trade in flour last week was dull, but 
offerings from the mills were moderate 
and prices were steadily maintained. 
Some business was done in spring pat- 
ent from second hands at $4@4.10 per 196 
lbs in wood for good to choice stencils, 
but mill limits in most cases were above 
these figures. Straight and clear were 
quiet at $3.70@3.95 for the former and at 
$3.20(@3.35 for the latter, both per 196 lbs 
in wood. Kansas flours were quiet but 
steady with light offerings. Quotations 
are on a basis of $3.45@3.55 per 196 lbs 
in sacks for straight. 

There was no new feature in winters. 
A moderate business was done in Penn- 
sylvania straight at $3.30@3.45 per 196 
lbs in wood for fair to choice stencils 
and, while in some cases slightly higher 
figures were obtained for a few favorite 
brands, $3.45 represented the extreme of 
the general wholesale market. Choice 
western straight in some instances was 
held as high as $3.60@3.65 per 196 lbs in 
wood, but these figures were practicall 
prohibitive and buyers were giving pre - 
erence to the cheaper nearby product. 

Mediums and low grades were neg- 
lected and nominal. Patent ranged 
from $3.60 to $3.75, as to quality, per 196 
lbs in wood, but found few buyers. The 
city mills have accepted little new busi- 
ness, but are well employed on old or- 
ders. They quote prices firm, though 
without important change. 


SAMUEL S, DANIELS. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 5. 





Bradstreet’s reports the exports of 
wheat and flour from both coasts last 
week at 3,336,000 bus, 4,818,000 in 1901. 
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Buffalo 


The year 1902 was not a bad one for 
the milling industry at Buffalo. Many 
things transpired to benefit its position. 
The grade of wheat delivered on con- 
tracts averaged high; our brands have 
become more widely and favorably 
known, and we have retained our old 
friends and gained new ones. Our com- 
petitors have been kind to us—so far as 
we know. Therailroads have been con- 
siderate of the interests of the Buffalo 
miller (who never has known a cut rate) 
by maintaining the tariffs to our com- 
petitors, and the vessel interests have 
kindly seen to it that right rates were 
accorded us on our wheat from the 
northwest. We look forward to a large 
and steady trade after the holidays and 
have every confidence in our ability to 
secure our full share. 

Never before in the history of feed- 
stuffs trade has there been a year with 
so violent and irrational fluctuations in 
prices. Sack bran sold at $26, Boston 
rates, in January, and in April was of- 
fered at $16.75. By June it had advanced 
$4. In August came an unexpected drop 
of several dollars a ton. Then came a 
gradual and sure appreciation in values, 
ending in December. Other feeds, of 
course, followed. 

Wholesale dealers in millfeed have 
not had a pleasant experience and hope 
they will not haveto gothrough another 
year so trying as the last one. Few 
there were who escaped large losses, and 
two good-sized firms failed with total 
losses of over $125,000. 

More spring wheat was worked from 
Buffalo last year than in the year pre- 
vious, and with the option department 
now on a firm footing we expect to see 
good old times come again. The scarci- 
ty of winter wheat has been seriously 
felt in the last three years and even with 
a good crop reported this last crop year, 
we have failed to get sufficient of really 
desirable grades to meet the wants of 
millers. 

Lake receipts of grain have been dis- 
appointing, both as to value of business 
and rates. Vessels, as a rule, were giv- 
en better dispatch than during any year 
inthe last ten,in spite of the great 
searcity of cars at times, and the small 
number of canal boats fit to carry wheat. 
The elevating association maintained 
its old rate after a little squabbling ear- 
ly in the season, and was firmer than 
ever before at the closing. 

Receipts of flour, grain and seed by 
lake were: 












1901. 
Oe 354 11,053,489 
po ee ae 62,009,298 61,294,248 
SER cccedsccvsescucsens 22,677,082 : 30,539,848 
I in cic way 4 ¢acdie'es 1 350 21,438,545 
TE 9,028,849 7,687,289 
EE RSS Are errr 3,764,988 1,256,284 
Flaxseed, bus...............11,286,800 10.425,664 
Cornmesl, DUS......cceccess 21,665 18,168 
eS eee 2,879,000 1,195,438 
NE NM nn wanes ndecpeeee 229,815 409,000 
TS” BARE SR ea 30,825 11,580 
Peas, buS................... 232,380 207,530 





Regular Correspondence 


Millers have not been looking for any 
change inthe demand for flour from 
that noted last week and were a little 
surprised to find the east making some 
inquiry and occasionally taking a fair- 
sized lot. New England has really tak- 
en more flour the last few days than 
during the last three weeks, and thereis 
plenty of evidence that New York wants 
to come in, only that trade is bidding a 
little too low. 

There is great demand for millfeeds 
of all kinds, quick shipment, with noth- 
ing here and little prospect of anything 
arriving before the supplies now in 
hand at country points are exhausted. 
Stuff now on the way is from two weeks 
toa month behind time. Gluten and 
hominy are also scarce, especially the 
former, and prices are higher. 


NOTES 


Hariy M. Baker of Charles Kennedy 
& Co. leaves this week for an extended 
European trip. 

Stocks of wheat in store and afloat 
here are 5,800,000 bus, against 1,745,900 
last year; of corn, 5,000, against 742,500 
last year. 

The report sent out by some of the 
railroads from this section to the effect 
that cars were coming in liberally and 
that everything was moving along nice- 
ly, was far from the truth. The situa- 
tion is worse today than it has been in 
several weeks. The great distributing 
lines here are held up for lack of power, 
and cars line the tracks just outside of 
the city for miles, where they are likely 
toremain. Delays of two weeks are 
common, and in all cases the buyer 
blames the seller. One firm here has 
sent out an employeeto huntup cars 
which have been side-tracked, and 
claims the time and money are well 
spent, 


Buffalo, Jan. 5. E. BANGASSER. 
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Argentina 


In November of 
1901 it was gener- 
erally known that 
on account of the 
prolonged drouth, 
accelerated by the 
very mild winter, 
both the wheat and 
flax crops would 
be failures. Esti- 
mates made at the 
time placed the 
available surplus 
for 1902 at from 
400,000 to 500,000 tons of wheat, and 150,- 
000 to 200,000 tons of flaxseed. The ex- 
ceptionally heavy yield of wheat in the 
southern portion of the country known 
as the Province of Buenos Aires helped, 
however, to save the situation, and the 
exports of wheat have amounted to 
about 610,000 tons, and of flaxseed to 
350,000 tons. Comparing the areas sown 
for the 1902 crop with that of previous 
years we have the following: 


Wheat, Flaxseed. 
hectares. hectares, 





ERNESTO DANVERS 
BUENOS AIRES 





Rese cain's saskeyecebeoee suns 1,202,228 68,028 
1898-99... -. 8,037,701 382,788 
1899-00... 8,167,283 355,329 
1900-01 8,307,749 607,352 
i See reer rn. 3,251,066 782,880 


If we compare the crops of the last few 
years, we shall see that wheat has been 
steadily decreasing in spite of a slight 
increase in the area, while, on the other 
hand, flaxseed has kept very level, with 
the exception of 1902. 

The returns are as follows: 





: eel in 
‘rop, ilos per hec- 
Wheat— tonk tassceun. 
eer rr 2,787,138 
Se ee ee 2,706,589 855 
rrr nee 2,034,437 602 
1,464,405 454 
219,451 659 
225,185 634 
390,000 641 
365,035 467 





From these figures itis to be seen that 
in proportion the flax crop of last year 
gave much better results than the wheat, 
because the former is only cultivated in 
certain parts of the country, whereas the 
latter is distributed over a very wide 
area, 

Turning next to the surplus for export 
we have for the ten months of the year 
1902, just over 600,000 tons of Wheat and 
340,000 tons of fiax. The returns for 


seven years are as follows: 





Wheat, Flax- 

seed. 

166,477 

158,904 

217,718 

WINNER cincicvaweevenenseaneasensns 1,929,676 228,257 
SOT ca ciea weeds waa ab cus abso 930,000 370,000 
1902 (10 months),............ 600,899 342,208 
1902 (estimated)............ 610,000 350,000 


Besides wheat we have to take into 
consideration that sent away in the 
shape of flour. Unfortunately our mill- 
ing industry is in a bad way, as the ex- 
port markets are apparently lost to us. 

The returns of flour exports are as fol- 
lows: 

Tons. 
Bs dssketsus bendennpanuatnddherecscenescons 41,443 
31,938 
59,464 





These figures show how bad a year we 
have had and the result would have 
been much worse had it not been for the 
very high prices obtained for wheat 
and flaxseed,—the latter especially. 

The exports of flour, wheat, maize and 
flaxseed by months for 1902 to Novem- 
ber, have been as follows, in tons: 








Flax- 

Flour. Wheat. seed. 
January..... 4,820 47,326 118,263 
February... 4,427 84,033 105,150 
2 124,439 49,510 

124,900 16,590 

97,966 25,181 

7 (20 11,669 

190,946 2,481 











. 3 149,504 

September. 3,887 12,766 203,859 
October..... 4,279 13,848 168,012 
To 600,899 1,149,241 
10m’ 926,457 1,042,067 





The average price per 100 kilos in 1902 
was, for wheat, $6.76 paper, and flaxseed, 
$13.12 paper, as compared with $6.21 
paper and $10.76 paper respectively. The 
gold premium has also been gradually 
declining so that the farmers have 
obtained a greater purchasing value 
for their money, due to the decline 
of the gold premium, and it is solely 
due to this that the year 1902 has not 
been as disastrous to the country as was 
at first expected. 

As to the milling industry, the year 
1902 wag most unsatisfactory. Many 
mills in the northern districts were 
closed down, and those in Buenos Aires 
have worked only part time. 


ERNESTO DANVERS. 


Coopers’ Chips 


Conducted by Frederick J. Clark 
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The use by the mills for the week end- 
ing Saturday of 58,000 barrels, represent- 
ed the consumption of approximately 
266,000 patent hoops, 128,000 hickory 
hoops and 92,000 wire hoops. 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 23 
ears; heading, 5; patent hoops, 4; oak 
staves, 1; total, 33 cars. 

The schedule of wages paid operatives 
inthe machine rooms of Minneapolis 
fiour barrel shops, fixed by contract for 
a year, is as follows per 100 bbls: Setting 
up, 48%c; tapping out, 45c; heating, 23c; 
trussing (jumbo),9%c; up-right, 17@18c; 
windlassing, 9c; windlassing, with help- 
er, 13%¢c; crozing, 94c. When two or 
more kinds of staves are used, the set- 
ters-up each receive 5c per hour extra. 
The price of setting up No. 2 barrels is 
55¢e. For all work on Sunday or legal 
holidays, one and a half times the fore- 
going wages are paid. No shop mana- 
ger is required to employ any workman 
whose habits, character or actions in the 
shop, shall render him objectionable. 
Any dispute arising under this schedule 
which can not be settled between the 
foreman or manager of the shop and 
monitor of the machine crew, is to be 
referred toa joint committee of shop 
managers and the executive board of the 
union, and the work in the meantime 
not be interrupted by such dispute. 

Coopers’ union No. 22, of which Peter 
Willwerth is president, has given notice 
in writing to the five Minneapolis flour 
barrel shops that they are expected to 
run only eight hours per day hereafter. 
The members of this union embrace the 
coopers of three shops, while No. 150 
embraces those of the North Star and 
Sixth Street—two important coédperative 
shops. Union No, 150 has taken no ac- 
tion on the question and is not likely to. 
It can probably be said without fear of 
contradiction that the managers of the 
five shops regard the enforcement of an 
eight-hour day as impracticable, and 
they are not hurrying very fast to com- 
ply with the dictum of union No. 22. 
The majority of the stockholders of the 
three codperative shops in Minneapolis 
seem to be indifferent as to the shorter 
day. The object of the eight-hour day, 
of course, is to give work to a larger 
number of coopers. Since the stock- 
holders of the codperative shops have 
considerable money invested in their 
business, they can hardly see the force 
of the argument that they should work 
short hours in order to afford employ- 
ment to transient coopers. The man- 
agement of the other shops also see seri- 
ous obstacles to the adoption of the 
eight-hour day. Therefore, it is hardly 
probable that union No. 22 will try to 
force the issue. 

Nothing has occurred during the week 
to change the situation as to barrel 
stock. Michigan elm staves are strong, 
with probably few, if any, available at 
$8 per M. The common asking price 
is $8.50. Stock dealers contend that $9 
will be nearer the market in the future. 
In some quarters it is reported that 
coopers are showing some interest in 
staves, and to be more inclined to con- 
sider contracting than heretofore. Pat- 
ent hoops to contract are about $10. For 
prompt shipment, the range is not far 
from $10.50@11. Heading is steady and 
comparatively strong with the range of 
prices still 4%4@5c per set. Fifteen cars 





were recently engaged at 4%4c, and coop- ~ 
y ’ I 


ers say that they can still buy at that 
figure. However, dealers contend that 
heading is scarce, and that 4%@5c is the 
range of market prices. 

The following are quotations of flour 
barrel stock f. 0. b. cars at Minneapolis: 


No. 1 Michigan flour staves, M..$8.00 @ 8.50 
Wisconsin elm staves, M........ 7.75 @ 8.00 
Ce I ance racccensccceonnes 7.75 @ 8.00 
No. 1 flour heading, set........... 0454@ 05 
Hickory hoops, per M........... x 
Patent hoops, year’s contract... ...... 
Patent hoops, 6 ft to6ft4in..... 
Mugwump (8-hoop) barrels..... 
Mugwump (10-hoop).......... 
8-hickory-hoop barrels. 
8-patent-hoop barrels....... 
8-hoop (4wire and 4 patent).... 
pT re er rree 
Half barrel heading, set.......... 

Half barrel staves, i) 
Half barrel patent hoops, M..... 
Half barrel hickory hoops, M... 4.00 @4.25 


The Minneapolis mills last week took 
a larger number of barrels than was ex- 
pected, and the sales, instead of decreas- 
ing, showed an increase of 4,000. The 
make of barrels, owing to the obsery- 
ance of New Year’s day, was 6,000 less 
than were the sales. Of course, none of 
the five flour barrel shops did a very 
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large business. Compared with a year 
ago, the sales were small, but compared 
with other years, neg hme considerably 
above the average. his week the mills 
are running very well, and though a de- 
crease in sales may occur, they are like- 
ly to be of comparatively good volume. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 
seven Minneapolis shops for the weeks 
ended on the dates given below were as fol- 





lows: 
e Sales ~ Make, 
1902-3. 1901-2. 1900-1. 1899-0. 1902-3. 
. eee *58,620 89,570 28,875 47,070 52,445 


54,320 89,570 28,875 47,070 58,675 
57,060 92,690 49,270 70,920 74,810 
65.725 131,875 33,100 66,017 71,730 
91,045 84,155 29,290 58,530 91,620 
96,210 76,250 85,815 87,879 74,785 





96. 33 85,280 
90,175 78,440 107,415 78,980 87,010 

*These figures embrace 950 half barrels, 
two half barrels being counted as one full 
barrel. % % 


The sales of flour barrels at Minne- 
apolis for four calendar years are given 
in the attached table: 

1902, 1901, 1900, 1899, 
barrels. barrels. barrels. barrels. 

3,910 252 


323,095 219,720 268, 
822,115 221,815 272,395 248,185 
- 331,260 =. 256,680 = =378,845 220,175 
234,300 292,680 278,215 274,275 
233,010 277,880 284,860 268,980 
182,130 273,915 171,545 241,055 
195,160 297.250 239,595 224,575 
217,930 292,425 216,845 331,520 
253,465 270,080 287,580 339,885 


“aie 848,895 : 
-- 362,220 307,840 = 259,465 =: 299,850 
283,150 893,075 273,755 


Totals. .8,829,400 3,450,605 3,214,865 3,312,590 


Sales of flour barrels by Minneapolis 
shops for thirteen calendar years are 
shown in the appended table: 





Mite veessckas 8,450,605 
roe 3,224,865 
Spee 3,312,590 
Mein see cesses 3,250,835 
Lo RARER aay 8,158,085 

_ ER re 3,386,160 
WU si oxese ess 2,718,125 

* 


Special reports from shops outside of 
Minneapolis as to the use of flour bar- 
rels are as follows: 


No. —Barrels—— No. Year ago. 
shops. Sold. Made. shops. Sola. 
SOR. S cccesess 8 9,508 11,648 6 7,482 


Dec. 27 a 4,320 6,709 8 9,562 
Dec. 20 oe 9,248 10,339 =-7 7,856 
Dec, 13 ae 11,315 13,059 9 10,124 
Dec. 6 Sy 1 13,944 7 888 
Nov. 29 ej 7,270 11,270 10 8,833 
i er 8 10,716 13,689 8 13,465 
i * 7 7,726 11,107 9 13.927 
pS eee 6,582 10,2 7 16,889 
bn oe Te 9 15,852 15,677 7 7,831 


The shops reporting were located at St. 
Cloud, Shakopee, New Ulm, Cannon Falls, 
Mankato, Faribault, and Winona, Minn., and 
La Crosse, Wis. 

* ¥* 


At Niagara Falls, N. Y., and vicinity 
flour barrels are selling at 36c for six 
hoops and 38c for eight hoops. 


It is reported that in the woods, men 
are being paid $35@40 per month and 
board. This is very high cost for labor. 

The factory and warehouse of the Es- 
canaba (Mich.) Woodenware Co. were 
burned recently. Loss, $150,00C; partial- 
ly insured. 

The Oregon commissioner to the ex- 
position to be held next year at Osaka, 
Japan, states that the Japanese use con- 
siderable quantities of staves for molas- 
ses and lime barrels. ~ 

The American Cement Co, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., state thatthe bulk of its ce- 
ment shipments are made in bags. Last 
year its shipments in wooden packages 
amounted to from 45,000 to 47,000 barrels. 

Ruplinger Stave Heading Co., Loyal 
Wis: Owing to the fact that basswood 
is getting scarce in this part of the state, 
together with high prices we have to 
pay for bolts, we are inclined to think 
that heading will not be sold even this 
winter for less than 5c per set. Would 
not be surprised if it brought nearer 5%c 
per set than 5c before long. The high 
price paid here for basswood logs, 
makes it almost impossible to get head- 
ing bolts to manufacture at 5c to 5\4e 
and come out even. 

Marshfield (Wis.) Stave Co: Condi- 
tions in woods are not favorable for get- 
ting out bolts. There is no frost in 
ground, andin most places the ground 
is wet and muddy under the snow. With 
the amount of snow we now have there 
is not much show for the ground freez- 
ing. Some have tried getting out tim- 
ber and stopped; others, having high, 
rolling ground, are doing something. 
However, all complain about existing 
conditions. We think that the cut of 
timber in this vicinity will be very 
short, unless conditions change very 
much, even though prices offered for 
bolts are 25@50c per cord higher than a 
year ago. Heading is worth 5c f. 0. b. 
Minneapolis. We are getting equivalent 
to this price at present on the market.’” 
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Foreign 


Glasgow 


GuLasGow, Jan. 7.—[Special Cable.]— 
The market has again lapsed into great 
quietness, and there is scarcely enough 
business passing to test prices. Prices 
are steady and holders are firm in their 
views. The holiday season checks busi- 
ness. ‘I'he following quotations show 
the range of prices in this market, net c. 
i. f., per sack of 280 lbs: 


Spring—First patent............ 22s 6d@23 
|. ees 19s 94@20s 9d 
ee ee 17s 9d@19s 
BOGONG CIORE......ccccocccccccees lbs @16s8d 

pe ES ree 20s 6d@21s 6d 

Winter—First patent. ee 2ls @22s 3d 
ees _— peeeuedhsevads Fauews 198 @19s 9d 

JCMS PESRe et bees cose specers 18s @19s 

No. ( 0 S Hungarian bavspvsesnancan’ 3 pa a 8d 
Red-dog............. Seehececews 18s 

DE er rere on 10s 


Sales ex-store, not including commission, 
would represent an additional cost of 9d@l1s 
per sack. 





Liverpool 


LIVERPOOL, Jan. 7.—[Special Cable. ]— 
Prices nominally unchanged, but where 
sales were pressed, buyers had the ad- 
vantage. Jour sold very slowly at 
prices favoring buyers. Prices remain 
without special change. The following 
quotations show the range of prices in 
eae market, net c. i. f., per sack of 280 

8: 





Minnesota first patent.......... 21s 6d@22s 9d 
Minnesota second patent. . 20s 6d@21s 

Minnesota first clear..... 17s vr co 9d 
Minnesota second clear. MAS ts! grees 
Winter first patent.............. 21s ia@s 

Winter extra fancy........ peniine 19s 6d@20s 6d 
pO eee 20s @21s3d 
Hungarian first grade.......... 27s6d@ ..... 
PN ice scsccccesccgavsbessese toaet OP csase 
See ae ee aa £4 10s 


Sales ex-store, not including commission, 
would represent an additional cost of 9d@1s 
per sack. 





London 


LONDON, Jan. T{ieeniet Cable. ]j— 
This market is quiet. rices distinctly 
favor buyers. The following quotations 
show the range of prices in this market 
net c. i. f, per 280-lb sacks: 

Minnesota first patent.......... 21s 94@22s 9d 
Minnesota second patent . . 20s 6d@21s 
Minnesota first clear... . 18s @19s 
Minnesota low grade... . 148 9d@15s 






Kansas patent..............0.+0- 20s @2ils 

fp eer 30s @30s 9d 
Town households, ex-mill...... Pee 
DE can accdveeh knapacrese ds se l4s @l4s9d 
BRE vp ancncd caceacasancauraes £4 2s 6d 


Sales ex-store, not including commission‘ 
would represent an additional cost of 9d@1s 
per sack. 





Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, Jan. 7.—[Special Cable.] 
—Trade quite wanting in activity. Flour 
is dull and sales are possible only at 
some concession in price. Flour quota- 
tions in this market are as follows, de- 
livered terms, per 100 kilos (220% lbs): 


First clear......... . 8.87@9.12 florins 
Choice low grade -. 7.387@.... florins 
pS eee 6.87@.... florins 








Weekly Flour Output 


The attached table gives the flour 
ous at milling centers for two weeks, 
with comparisons in barrels: 

Jan. 3, Dec.27, Jan.4, Jan. 5. 

1908. 1902. 1902. 1901 
Minneapolis..... 826,840 288,230 344,780 207,040 
Supe’r-Duluth.. 16,680 19,305 16,285 2,400 
Milwaukee 27,900 87,350 35,600 
245,040 





365 
88,070 ...... 





*Flour made by mills outside of St, Louis, 
but controlled in that city, 

t+Minnesota and Dakota mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 





Visible Supply Statement 
The attached table gives the visible 


supply (hundreds omitted): 
Jan. 4, 
Jan. 3. Dec. 27. Dec. 20. 1902. 
sauaseone 49,788 49,678 48,816 68,929 
see» 6,684 7,112 6,342 11,702 


. 4,804 5,059 6,018 6,002 

sas yeh 8,115 8,412 2,458 

TRO ccccccccacee Lat 1,122 1,270 2,481 
ncrease of “wheat, 60, ,000 bus. 
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Minneapolis 


The flour output and foreign ship- 
ments by Minneapolis mills for four 
weeks, with comparisons, are shown in 
the subjoined tables: 

FLOUR OUTPUT BY WEEKS 

1902-8. Bbls. 1901-2. Bbls. 1900-1. Bblis. 
Jan. 8. ...326,840 Jan. 4....344,780 Jan. 5....207,040 
Dec. 27. 238,230 Dec. 28. -219,445 Dec. 29..263,110 
Dec. 20..815,870 Dec. 21..840,945 Dec. 22..272,995 
Dec. 18..282,855 Dec. 14..400,505 Dec. 15..208,715 

FOREIGN SHIPMENTS BY WEEKS 


Dec. 20.. 66,165 Dec. 21. 46, 110 Dec. 22.. aan 
Dec. 18.. 49,965 Dec. 14.. 56,900 Dec. 15.. 63,220 


MILLS IN OPERATION 


The 15% Minneapolis mills in opera- 
tion today (Tuesday) were: 


Capacity 
Operators. Mill bbls. 
Barber ee! Co.. oORERFRCE . .cccccscce eed 
IS Be r5occs catpavikcesssseusanee> 1,800 
Consolidated Go. <Seaw A (Crown Roller) 4,000 
Consolidated Co...... Cc Pramea eeiewave 2,500 
Consolidated Co..... F (Standard)...... 2,800 
Consolidated Co..... > Bas Anthony)... 900 
National Co .......... Dakota............. 600 
Pillsbury Co.......... re ot half idle).. -14,000 
Pe Ug ee ee C8 ee re F 
PIRSOUTY:-O0......0006 eee EN 8,000 
Pillsbury Co.......... POUERIS ...ccccccecs 4,000 
Washburn-CrosbyCoA.............eee00- 9,081 
Washburn-CrosbyCoB..............-++++ 2,429 
Washburn-CrosbyCoC..............esee08 7,500 
Washburn-CrosbyCoD.................+. 2,910 
Washburn-CrosbyCo E*................... 2,645 


*Only steam power. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 


The following are the ‘toutside mills” 
of the northwest furnishing the North- 
western Miller statements of flour out- 

ut and foreign shipments upon which 
is based the report given in the depart- 
ment of 'tMinneapolis and the North- 
west:”’ 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Goodhue Mill Co., Cannon Falls, Minn. 

W. J. Jennison & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wabasha Milling Co., Wabasha, Minn. 

Simmons Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 

PF ong Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague, 
nn. 

New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Seymour Carter, Hastings, Minn. 
—e Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 

ponene Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, 


Geo. Tileston Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 
Red Lake Falls Milling Co., Red Lake 
Falls, Minn. 
Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells, Minn, 
PO sgaataealtaaaaees Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
nn. 
Jas. Quirk Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
W.C. Leistikow, Grafton, N BD, 
L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sleepy Eye Milling Co., Sleepy Eye,Minn. 
Globe Millling Co., Perham, Minn. 


FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Quotations of flour today made by 
local and outside mills for car or 
round lots, at Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
for September shipment were: 

Tuesday. Year ago. 
First patent, in wood...$3.60@3.85  $3.80@4.15 
Second patent, in wood 3.50@3.75 3,70@4.05 


Straight, in wood........ 8.40@8.65 8.60@38.95 
Fancy clear, jute........ 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 
First clear, jute.......... 2.45@2.55 2.85@2.45 
Second clear, jute....... 1.85@ 1.95 2.10@2.20 
Red-dog, jute............ 1.85@ 1.95 1.95@2.00 


For flour in different packages, the fol- 
lowing schedule is observed: 1-16 cotton 
sacks, l0c same as wood; \% cotton, same as 
wood; 4 cotton, l0c less than wood; % cot- 
ton and 140’s and 98’s, jute, 20c less than 
wood; 1-16 paper sacks, same as wood; % 
paper, lic less than wood; % paper, 20c less 
than wood; % bbls, 30c over wood. 


* 
Prices asked by millers per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., including 2 per cent commission: 


LONDON 

Tuesday. Last year. 
pT rere 28s 8d@28s 6d 28s 6d@24s 
Fancy clear...... 19s 94@20s 38d 19s 9d@20s 
First clear....... 18s 9d@19s 17s 9d@ 18s 6d 
Second clear .... 15s6d@1l5s 9d 16s @l6s 3d 
Red-dog.......... 14s 9d@15s 15s 8d@ 15s 6d 

Tuesday. 

I  cbccnisceacanenaswacsecsena 28s 8d@28s 6d 







18s 6d@19s 
15s 6d@15s 9d 


First clear.... 
Second clear... 


EE oo aaa cccanossarannavase 14s 9d@15s 
Patent...... 28s 8d@28s 6d 
First clear. . 188 6d@19s 
Second clea . 15s 6d@15s 9d 
Red-dog..... iskadneanenwiaaeeus l4s 8d@15s 


* 
Amsterdam c, i. f. que tations of local 
and outside mills were, ‘oday, per 220% 


lbs, in guilders: 





WN oak cdaacnesesa: acasncconne 94@9% 
a ee 8%@9 

Second clear........ ceameenndaiie haan vic Tah 
Red-dog......... ISELIN RE 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Millfeed has ruled strong all the 
week, with prices very firm. There 
has been a shade of advance in bran 
and red-dog, while middlings have 
about held theirown. The east is buy- 
ing only in a moderate way. In Illinois 
and Wisconsin, where bulk stuff is 
mostly wanted, country mills having 
limited facilities for packing feed seem 
to be selling at relatively lower Po myo 
than obtained in Minneapolis. he re- 
duced production of course exercises a 
sustaining influence on themarket. On 
the advent of Jan. 1, there were a good 
many January contracts with the mills 
left unfilled, and it is estimated another 
week’s run will be required to clean up 
this old business. Bran is rather strong- 
er than are middlings, though up to 
this time the latter have been pretty 
scarce for quick shipment. Minneapo- 
lis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Tuesday) for January shipment, were 
per 2,000 lbs: 


Bulk. 200-1b sacks. 
Standard bran....... ~ oose $14.15@ 14.25 
Coarse bran.......... 3.50@ 13.65 14.25@ 14.35 
Standard middlings. 13. ols. 35 14.00@ 14.15 
Flour middlings..... 14.75@ 14.90 15.40@ 15.65 
ae 17.00@ 17.25 17.75@ 18.00 


*Jute 140-lb sacks. 
In 100-Ib sacks, 50c per ton additional over 
200-Ib sacks is charged. 
% *¥ 
The Boston basis of prices for mill- 
feed, for prompt shipment, is given be- 
low, in 200-lb sacks: 


Tuesday. Year ago. 
Standard bran....... $20.00@20.25 $283.25@23.50 
Coarse bran.......... 20.10@ 20.25 23.35@ 23.60 
Standard middlings. 19.90@20.15 22.75@23.00 
Flour middlings..... 21.26@21.50 24.00@ 24.25 
Red-dog, 140-lb sacks 23.50@238.75 24.75@25.00 


% ¥* 
Minneapolis quotations for cereals and 
feed products, net to jobbers, are: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, bulk....... 15.00@ 15.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk.. 15.50@15.75 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk.. 15.75@16.00 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk.. 16.00@16.25 
Rye feed, 2000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks.. 14.75@15.00 


Germ meal (corn), 2000 Ibs, bulk.. 14.50@14.75 
Granulated yellow cornmeal, per 

8 Oy —e ae ae $2.35@ 2.45 
Cornmeal, white, per bbl, in sacks 2.45@ 2.55 
Hominy, per bbl, in sacks— 


See er 2.50@ 2.60 
i canecconcncéucapecseness 2.60@ 2.70 
Brewers’ grits, in jute, 200 lbs..... 2.60@ 2.70 


Rye flour, pure, per bbl,insacks.. 2.85@ 2.45 
Rye flour, best, per bbl, in sacks.. 2.25@ 2.85 


Rye flour, standard, white......... 2.15@ 2.25 
Graham, rye, per bbl, in sacks.... 2.30@ 2.40 
Graham, wheat, pure, per bbl, sks 2.90@ 3.00 
Standard graham.................++ 2.65@ 2.75 
Rolled oats, 180 lbs, wood.......... 4.200@ 4.30 
Rolled oats, per bbl,in 90-lb sacks 4,00@ 4.10 
Buckwheat flour, sacks, bbl....... 5.00@ 5.50 
Buckwheat flour, wood............ 5.20 @5.70 
Buckwheat (grain) per 100......... 1.20@ 1.30 
Screenings bulk— 
Mill, per ton (nominal)............ 8.50@ 9.00 
Elevator, per ton (nominal)...... 8.50@ 9.00 
Fancy chicken feed, per ton...... 13.00@ 14.00 


Chicken feed, ton, second quality 11.50@12.00 
Flaxseed screenings, per ton..... 7.50@ 8.00 
Buckwheat screenings, perton... 8.50@10.25 
Wild mustard seed..............06 20.00@ 21.00 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Last week, just before the first of the 
year, there was an urgent demand for 
money, and it was with difficulty that 
some grain firms secured as much as 
they required. The increase in local 
grain stocks was in part responsible for 
this. It is reported that some paper was 
placed in the east, at a premium over 
local rates. Asa "result of this condi- 
tion, for two or three days early last 
week, rates were higher and very strong. 
Since Jan. 1, however, an easier feeling 
has obtained and rates are now less 
firm. The large weekly accumulation 
of grain in Minneapolis has given the 
market a good deal of paper secured by 
terminal elevator receipts, and it usuai- 
ly runs until May. 

The range of net rates of interest on 
money prevailing in Minneapolis is 
shown below: 

Call terminal receipts,5to 10days5 to5% 
Flour to six months, terminal ele- 


WE PORNO, o ccccacesntconsacsccs 56 toé6 
Strong indorsed elevator paper.... 5 to6 
Strong indorsed millers’ paper.... 5 to6 
Country elevator receipts........... ...ssecees 


Country millers’ indorsed paper... 6 to8 
Common local paper..........-.+++: 6 to8 
Local banks ask 5% to 8 per centaccording 
to quality of paper. 
London 60 days’ sight documentary 
exchange was quoted by Minneapolis 
banks as follows nah 4 the last week: 


Déc. 81... 4.884@.. Jan. 8..... 4.88°4@4.88% 

Jan. 1*, ye Jan. ‘ ia 48804. 8384 

Jan, 2..... 4.83. "@4.8314 Jan., » 4,83) 4@4.83% 
*Holiday. 


Guilders, three days’ sight, were, Jan. 6, 
quoted at 40@40 1-16. 
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Minneapolis Grain Markets 


The appended table shows closing 
fis. oh in cents per bushel, at Minneapo- 

is, of No. 1 northern, No. 2, No. 3, May 
and July wheat: 





No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. July 
lo : ee 74% 73% 70 @72% toh 7534 
Dec. 18........ 13% 72% 70 @i%2 7456 74% 
eee 7444 723, 70 @72 75 75% 
Dec. 20 eee 74% 73 68%4@72 TOG 7534 
Dec. 22 cS aeuwes 74%, 734% 68%@ 72% 74 75% 
mee: = pentbinen¢ 74% 38 «8 @i% 75% 75% 

lt See 
DOC. BB.05.0000 * * . @ : * 
Dec. 26 Paikiias <e 74% 73 70 @72% 753% 75% 
i! | ee 74% 73 6944@73 754 76% 
Dec. 29......... 74% 72% 70 @71% 75% 75% 
Dec. 80......... 74% ; 73 Q73% 754% 75% 
or z 3% 70 ry 73 74% 75% 
Jan. 2 TR 7044 @ 72% 74 74% 
Jan. 3.. ¥~ 71% 70 @71 73% 74% 
Jan. 5 7 1% 67 @i7l 71% 74% 
OS =e 734% 7134 69 @i. 74 743% 
Jan. 6f.... .... 79% 78 75) gare 8% 81% 
ee ee 17% 5 68%. 17% 79% 
oliday. 
+1902. 11901. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT ON CROP YEAR 
The subjoined table shows the re- 
ceipts and shipments of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth for the crop year 
from Sept. 1 to date, in bushels: 
RECEIPTS 














1902-3. 1901-2. 
PE Se 49,016,640 45,086,390 
PION S46 acca cect ce desseccees 30,613,360 33, 513, "085 
WO as sink vc seesiseesbuseen 79,630,000 78,599,475 

SHIPMENTS 

1902-3. 1901-2. 
PE IOTIR. ninccis ec ccncvese 5,653,730 4,961,690 
sia aivia's sania ptaecsarions 25. 063,870 21,700,405 
OE Soi ores nceaeasuess 30,717,100 26,662,095 


The inspection of wheat received at 
Minneapolis for the week ended Satur- 
day was as follows, in carloads, with 







comparisons: Jan. 4, 
Jan. 3. Dec. 27. 1902. 

We © Cos desicececs sce 49 54 4 
BO. DP MOFERSIN.....60ccccece 483 366 297 
TIO. F MOTEROIT.....cccccece 933 768 1,139 
No. 8 northern............ 338 291 486 
OS eee ee 188 181 72 
og a ae 151 201 893 
MINE sal dcccnaccsecaceecves 114 101 6 
|) i 1,962 2,897 


Wheat in public elevators of Minne- 
apolis, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, was as follows on dates 
given in bushels: Jan. 4 

Jan. 3. Dec. 27. Dec. 20. ‘1902. ' 
No.lhard. 664,392 618,870 552,691 26.196 
No.1 north 5,933,686 5,624,753 5,260,678 5,718,438 
No.2north 1,560,267 1,526,880 1,858,812 2,104,551 


OS ae 212,966 167,066 126,955 684,518 
Rejected.. 897 469 469 59,605 
No grade.. 54,896 9,587 9,587 522,104 


Spec’ bins 5,715,687 5,375,660 4,989,609 6,292,252 





- 14,142,791 a +785 12,297,801 15,257,659 
37,450 16,867,000 .... 

5 5849080 16,867 000 | 

.«.. 12,696,000 4,506,000 
Following \ were the receipts and ship- 

ments of wheat, flour and millstuff at 

Minneapolis during the week ended Sat- 

day, with comparisons: 


Totals. 
1901 





RECEIPTS Jan. 4, 
Jan.3. Dec. 27. 1902. 
Wheat, bus......... 2,045,680 1,748,000 1,159,670 
PIOUS, BDIS...ccers 5,992 6,339 3.930 
Millstuff, tons..... 443 407 348 
SHIPMENTS 
Wheat, bus......... 245,640 232,960 73,920 
PLORE. PEE. .ccceces 294,203 249,003 221,581 
Millstuff, tons...... 8,968 7,840 5,698 


The movement of coarse grains at 
Minneapolis for the week ended Satur- 
day, as compiled by the Chamber of 
Commerce, was, in bushels: 

RECEIPTS Jan. 4, 
Jan. 3. Dec. 27. 1902. 


CE banka nenasseuchee 89,280 177,300 81,780 

MNT 252.44 sch vedreaees 329,760 302,470 55,880 

OSS FR ee 161,100 144,440 42,240 

| a eee eee $6,660 80,020 12,600 

261,660 241,040 191,250 
SHIPMENTS 


.. 160,160 166,960 38,220 
. 15,840 22,820 15,800 
72,720 68,600 56,840 

Daily closing prices of No. 3 corn at 
Minneapolis during the taet week were: 
DOG. Bese cccvcccesce Oe Gc Bes inecaedecn eae 42 
ee err 43 Jan. 8. bandsaw aenkak ae 
GO Sriasicscicscceds «o GMs 

*Holiday. 

Daily cash closing prices of new white 
oats at Minneapolis weees : 


ONS OR ee ee ee 81@382 
Dec. 81......... 814%@32 Jan. 3 CEs 81@82 
AOE | a SS 31@82 
*Holiday. 
Daily cash prices of rye (No.2 new) in 
Minneapolis were: 
Dec. 90....... 47 @48% Jan.2....... 40° @47% 
Dec. 81*..... 47 @48% Jan.3....... 46%@ 47'4 
SN Paice coe @ Ae aa pHs 
*Holiday. 
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Stocks of coarse grains in publi¢ 
houses at Minneapolis were, in bushels, 
with comparisons: Jan. 4, 

Jan. 3. Dec. 27. Dec. 20. 1902 


Corn, bus... 52,900 ll 649 8,931 352.980 
Oats, bus.... 1,062,001 832,764 712,284 265,294 
Barley, as . 520,678 492, 490,942 103,534 
Rye, bus.. 66,068 63, 306 58,152 19,566 
Flax. bus.. mT 494,681 1,874.7 76 1,246, ‘948 907,466 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN 


Stocks of wheat, flaxseed and oats in 
public elevators of Minneapolis on Mon- 
day, with distribution of same, and the 
increase or decrease of wheat, are shown 
below in thousands of bushels: 








Wheat Flax- 

Wheat. inc. seed. Oats. 
pO errr 360 15 |. 
“Cc” Empire? 188 2 48 18 
OS ere BU ‘seea. Shoes eve 
Exchange Grain Co... 49 1 1 
Po Sree - 40 ee 
—— gs ee - 395 29 8 364 
A ee 105 46 jes 6 
G. N. Ry "No 0:2 Se San, wees re 
Gt. N. Ry. “B”Como.. 72 1 116 
Gt. Western No.1..... 378 b 17 i 
Gt. Western No.?2..... 211 71 
Interior No. l1........ 304 62 
Interior Nos. 2 _ 3t 841 33 80 
Interstate No.1 415 7 5 
Interstate No. at. és 314 28 oss 
. ae - 82 *5 4 
Midway No. 1*........ 79 ll 210 
Midway No. 2*........ 294 *6 oe 
Mississippi (George 

BED ves coccscces 


SEOUREEONT.......0.-.--- 1,057 38 Re (553 
Northwestern No. 1.. 59 3 38 2 


Northwestern No.2.. ....  .... ae 
Brooks-Griffiths ..... 176 18 6 181 
Pioneer Steel......... 768 90 422 16 
OS ee 1,003 100 a Shee 


Osborne-MecMillan... 282 24 (146 











St. Anthony No. l77.. : 1,346 DCO 
St. Anthony No.3 19 115 
Standard (Sowle).. ll 71 4 
Star (Van Dusen) ¢ We Sass 3 
SE oa caps os 921 ee 7 
Victoria (Cargill)..... 86 12 7 _— 
E. 8. Woodworth..... ae 20 19 
“xX” (G. C. Bagley).. 281 18 118 26 
i iidvccdcexesvses 14,143 812 1,495 1,062 
+F. H. Peavey. !Van Dusen-Harrington 
2Pillsbury. ttW. H. Dunwoody. **Gregory- 
Jennison. *Decrease. 





Flour Exports 


NEw York, Jan. 6.—[Special Tele- 
gram. |—Exports of flour, given in bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports 
for the weeks ending on the follow- 











ing dates, were: 
Jan. Dec. Dec Jan. 4, 
Destination— 3. 27. 2 1902. 
Se 100,992 73 80, 610 
Liverpool........ 34,347 50,649 
Glasgow .......-. 48,600 27,499 
a a" ie: aes 
Misccane cece sve 71 1,436 
Newcastle....... ...... eae 
SS ae 19,231 16,558 
PR ccs wcases cesess. Gai  cences 
Southampton... 4,141 
Manchester..... ...... 
Dublin 
Cork 
Belfast 
Antwerp 
Hamburg +766 
Bremen 414 
Amsterdam 9,261 
Rotterdam 4,641 
cclcsscacese eesece e0ese speqcee 1,861 
Copenhagen..... ...... 714 3,876 
DORMIOIE....--.. SB TED  cassne pees 
Norway,Sweden 6,693 
Russia 1, bo) ee 
oo” ee 594 2,707 
eae 2,896 
San Domingo... 2,245 84 1,835. ...... 
Uther W. Indies 14,474 
seaeres Amserios 1,380 
17,642 
11,993 
B. N. Ame “ 2,904 
Bo. Africa....... 189 
Australia........ 29,12 Sdnwme 
COROES. « cccccccese 33,347 1,499 
Totals .........357,598 283,589 269,282 








Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of May and cash wheat 
at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


MAY WHEAT 








Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues 
al l 2. 3. 5. 6, 
Minneapolis.. 747. * 74 «867884 744% «(74 
BED cccsaces 75’, * . + 74% 
Chicago ....... 76% * 75 7434 75, 75% 
St. Louis...... 76% * 5% 174% 174% 174% 
New York..... 80). * 79% 79), 78% 79} 
Kansas City... 68°. * 684% 6854 6544 Bx% 
Milwaukee.... 7644 * 75% 75% 75% T5% 
Cc ASH WHEAT 
Minneapolis .. 74 * 73% 734% 738% 73% 
Duluth........- 73 ~C~*S * * 2%, 72% 
cntenne.... “a ae * 75% 75 75 75 
St. Louis— 
ra. 1734 72 7174 11% 
ae 70 * 69 68 67 68 
New York— 
lnorthernt... 864 * 86 8574 857, 
OE SS 79% * 7834 75% 78% 
1 hard Man- 
itobat...... 8744 * 86%, 8634 86, 
Kansas City— 
TY 68 * 68 67% 67} Y% 67% 
68% * 66 68 68), 68 
76 * 76 76 1% 76% 
Seaeaenne 7% * 76% 764% 76% 77 7 
*Holiday. +Afloat. 


In the above table the price of cash wheat 
at Minneapolis, Duluth and Milwaukee is 
for No. l northern, at Toledo for No. 2 red, 
and at Chicago for No. 2 spring. 
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Flaxseed and Its Products 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 


Minneapolis by calendar years have 
been (hundreds omitted): 

A B A B 
LS 8,166 2,840 1896........ 1,499 985 
ER 7,070 2,014 1895 ........ 1,784 986 
oo RS 5,098 4,006 1894........ 541-400 
eae 4,207 1,557 1898........ 990 889 
1898. 2,899 1,608 ee 1,145 969 
To : ee 042 |. pa 1,257 487 


3. 
A—Receipts. B Dinas. 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth for five cal- 


endar years have been (hundreds 
omitted): 

RECEIPTS 

1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898. 

bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. 

Minneapolis 8,166 7,069 5,098 4,207 2,899 

Duluth........16,206 13,580 6,130 8,680 6,822 

Lotals......24,372 20,649 11,228 12,887 9,721 
SHIPMENTS 

Minneapolls. 2,840 2,014 4,006 1,557 1,663 

Duluth........14,370 12,677 6,067 9,398 _8,415 

Totels...... 17,210 14,691 10,078 10,955 8,078 


The linseed mill capacity of Minne- 
apolis is as follows: 


Presses. 
Midland Linseed Of] Co*..........sccccscees 40 
AMMOTIOON TARSOOR DO. .5o.o65.05scscvccvewevs 58 





Northern Linseed Oil Co*.. 10 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co*... .- 
J. W. Daniels Linseed Oil Co*t............. 21 


* Independent mills. tAbout completed. 


Flaxseed exports from the United 
States have been: 
 . PCT ee BS Sones visitas 2,743,000 
ERE 2,755,000 - 18P0.........02. 2,830,000 


Daily closing prices, per bushel, of 
flaxseed in Minneapolis, Chicago and 


Duluth: —— Minneapolis—— — Cash-— 

Cash. Rej, May. Chgo. — 
[oe | 1.18% 1.16% 1.2 22% 1. 21 1.18 
eS Se ¥ * - 
eS ee 1.18 1,18 1.213% 131 * 
See 1.18 1.14% 1.21: 34 im ¢ 
Jan. 5. 1.19 1.15 1.22% 1.21 1.19% 
pe 1.193 1.15 1.22% 1.21 1.19% 

*Holiday. 





e 
Freight Rates 
OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour, from Atlantic 
awh as quoted by Minneapolis agents 
uesday, for prompt shipment, were as 
follows in cents per 100 lbs: 
rc From 





Phil- New- 
Bos- Balti- adel- Mon- port 











To— York . treal. News 
Aberdeen...... 16.88 
Amsterdam.... 9. 
Antwerp........ 11.25 
SE cacnseus esaceyesews 
Bremen 10.00 
Bristol 9.00 
REE sanakesen Sends d:0xe 
Christiania .... 10.00 
Comennages .-. 10.00 
Dublin Danwen eoen ea eee aera 5.00 
Dundee......... 14.06 
Glasgow........ 8.44 
rn |. 7. wacae Iegane ernew saeen eeeae 
Hamburg....... 10.00 
OS , 10.00 
OO OO a ee arm 
Bo cian ac 5 oes 12.66 12.66 
WMS. cana; ca'e'ss 2 
Liverpool...... 
EOERGOR. 0 cccccce 
Londonderry 
Manchester.... 
Newcastle...... 
Rotterdam..... 
ED cca cewue oe e:gun Bccue Weead Gakes 
Southampton.. 14.06 


| Pa 10.00 10. 
St. John’s,N.F. 10.00. 
Owing to frequent changes the above rates 
are subject to confirmation. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


All-rail rates on flour, 
cake, cereals, etc., from Minneapolis 
and Minnesota Transfer eastward, are 
shown below in cents, per 100 lbs, to- 
gether with the proportions of the same 


millfeed, oil 








rates applying from Chicago: 
A B 

To— cents. cents. 
ee ROLE CLEOPR EO APART: 20.30 
oR” BRR 7.50 18.30 
Philadelphia . Sea 16.30 
Baltimore rate points.. sececcees 24.50 ‘ana 
Albany, Troy and Schnectady.. f 17.30 
Utica. 2 16.30 
Syracuse, ‘Corning, Rochester. 14.30 
Buffalo and Suspension Bridge 10.00 
Pittsburg and Erie............. 2 10.00 
Cleveland and Columbus........ 2 10.00 
Cincinnati and Toledo.......... 1 8.00 
Sandusky and Youngstown..... 10.00 
Indianapolis and Ft. Wayne.... 8.00 
ES eS ae = aaa 8.00 
Lansing and Grand Rapids..... 8.00 
Jackson and Kalamazoo........ 18.00 8.00 
2 aera 10.00 
OR OO EE OE eae 13.00 anwae 
East St. Louis. .. 14,00 
POOPIB «2 occas .. 12.50 
PE GEN cunccchoecxenscenaens 14.00 


A—Through rates from Minneapolis, B— 
Proportions of same rates from Chicago. 
EXPORT RATES ON FLOUR AND OIL CAKE 





To-— OMe To— 
New York.......... 2 POPGIGNG.. 6.06 cescce 
Nag acne mB Montreal........... 
Philadelphia....... OO eee 
Baltimore.......... 22 St. John..... 
Ne Spee Hews... fe? 
Norfolk . es f. 3° See 


ST. LOUIS 
Following are the freight rates on flour 
in sacks, in cents per 100 lbs, from East 
St. Louis to foreign ports: 


Rotterdam...... 28.50 Glasgow ......... 28.61 
Amsterdam..... 29.50 Hamburg........ 27.50 
BREWED .6.60s0000 3 are 29.50 
oO ee Co eee 29.00 
Christiania...... 80.50 Liverpool........ 27.44 
Copenhagwen..... 31.50 London.......... 28.9 
i eee 82.50 Newcastle....... 81.50 


Rates via New Orleans are quoted at 2c 
less than the above. 

Following are the export rates on 
flour in sacks, in cents, per 100 lbs: 
New York........ 20.50 Boston........... 20.50 
Philadelphia..... 18.50 Baltimore....... 17.50 
Newport News.. 17.50 

The following are the domestic rates 
on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 lbs: 


pt ig icencnee 23.00 Scranton........ 21.00 
po) |) .00 Baltimore....... 20.00 
Philadelphia. . 21.00 Washington..... 20.00 
Pittsburg........ 16.00 Detroit .......... 10.50 
SATO S 5 65 -60:0 5085 16.00 Newport News.. 20.00 
pO ere 22.00 Rochester....... 19.00 
Syracuse......... 20.00 Cleveland.... 1.50 

All Virginia common points........... 20.00 


On export lots the minimum is 60,000 lbs 
except when loading capacity of car is less, 
when 35,000 Ibs is accepted. 

Rates, rail-and-sea, insured, domestic 
only, (via Kanawha Despatch) in sacks 
per 100 lbs: 
New York.. 


« Se BORtGR, .650<65556 23.00 
Providence...... 23.00 





CHICAGO 
The tariff rates on flour, grain and its 
products, all-rail from Chicago, effective 
Dec. 8, are as follows, in cents per 100 
lbs, domestic shipment: 


BOston...2 0. ... 22.00 Baltimore........ 17.00 
PO ea 19.50 Syracuse......... 17.00 
New York........ 20.00 Rochester....... 17.00 

ose SOO BUTRIO, .ccccceese 12.50 





- 18.00 





INDIANAPOLIS 
Rates on flour and millstuff from In- 
dianapolis which went into effect Dec. 
8, are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— Domestic. To— Domestic. 
BGQSIOB.«500 60500 20.50 Norfolk, Va.. 15.50 
Boston 2.06 seccecs *16.50 Norfolk, V a ».*18.50 
Providence,R.I. 20.50 Lynchburg, Va . 15.50 
at te game 1.*16.50 Suffolk, Va...... 15.50 
New York........ 18.50 Petersburg, Va.. 15.50 
New York.. .-*16.50 Richmond, Va.. 15.50 
Philadelphia... 16.50 Roanoke, Va.... 15.50 
Philadelphia.. 77*14.50 Washington.D.C 15.50 
Baltimore....... 15.50 Albany, N. Y.... 18.00 
Baltimore....... 1850 Troy, WN. Y...... 18.00 
Montreal........ 18.50 Utica, N. Y...... 16.50 
Montreal........ *14.50 Syracuse, N. Y.. 15.00 
Samed News, Geneva, 15.00 

nee epeekaNaens Rochester, N. Y. 14.50 
a News, Dubois, Pa aS 14.50 
Wiss cavectaswes *13.50 Emporium, Pa.. 14.50 
*Export. 
DULUTH 


All-rail freight rates, effective Jan. 1, 
on flour, feed, etc., from Duluth east- 
ward, are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— 





owe FOMtt.....--- 27.50 Baltimore....... 24.50 

BOGGOR.. 2000 ccces 29.50 Elmira........... 25.50 

Philadelphia. as OR. Oe 25.50 

pS eee oF 2 eee 25.50 

Syracuse........ 24.50 Cleveland....... 20,00 

Rochester....... 24.50 Detroit.......... 18.00 
NEW YORK 


The demand for room is still indiffer- 
ent, but rates are fairly steady on both 
wheat and flour. Quotations are: 














Flour, 
- per ton. 
Liverpool 7s 6d 
London 7s 6a 
Glasgow 7s 6d 
BEFIBUO], occ vecccccscceseceseves J 8s 6d 
MIN. 7 cates acanee stu ceeeheue 10s 
MEcukacie des acadesseeaasene 2d 12s 6d 
PENIS vnc use senccnsdaice 2 
Manchester 
I 540 <ceddaones 
SE ccid cae seks sonesaeuens 
Hamburg 
Rotterdam 
Marseilles.. 
Copenhagen. 
CE cccsshsedeseedenenvoesene 
| RIT ERE RRS AA 
COR £. Qeececess 
Direct ports 
*Per 100lbs. +Per quarter’ 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ocean rates are quiet and a shade 


easier. shipment 

are: 

Cork for orders, per quarter. 2s 8d@2s 4%d 

Picked ports, per quarter,.... ...... @\s 9d 

Denmark, per quarter........ 2s @2s 14d 
BERTH RATES 


Quotations for prompt 





Grain, per bu. per ton. 
Liverpool, Jan 24d 9s 6d 
Antwerp, Jan....... 8d 10s 
EGUAOR SOM scccncantascenece 24d 10s 
I Ro ode cnasiss 244d 9s 
Manchester, Jan............. 2d 9s 
pee” ae 2d oe 
DONO Ace onc ceacedbebecens\dhoun 

ver he Per 100 ibs. 

RROCCOPGAM....ccccccee covccs 


Amsterdam... 
Hamburg.... 
PC cewisarande 









BALTIMORE 
Ocean freights are comparatively 
steady but very dull at the following 
closing rates: Liverpool, per bu, 24d; 
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Glasgow, per qt, 2s; Belfast 9d; . 
Cardiff, Is 94; Dublin, 1s 9d; Leith, 1s 
9d; ; picked ports, 1s 9d@2s; Antwerp, ls 
9d; hooped Is 9d; Rotterdam 285 
Bremen, 35 pfgs; Cork, f. 0., 28 4%. 





DETROIT 


Freight rates on flour in cents per 100 
lbs from Detroit to the points named are 
as follows: 








New York........ 
Philadelphia..... 18 
Pittsburg ........ 11. 
Portiand.......... 
* MILWAUKEE 
The tariff on flour, grain and its 
products, all-rail and lake-and-rail, 


from Milwaukee, is as follows for do- 
mestic shipment: 








BRISIMOTS, ... o vccwnese csocesss eed 17.00 15.00 * 
pO Sree rr 19.50 17.50 
at kdeddonrs obéewewevesas¥e 17.00 15.00 
Wetede Oncnes 554s 650050 s00eNNS 18,08 16.00 
Rochester CeSeceevasesetonnncsess 17.00 15.00 





Kansas City 


Jan. 3.—Flour prices are steady with- 
out change. Quotations for all grades 
of hard winter wheat flour, in carload or 
round lots, f.o. b. Kansas City, in jute, 
per bbl, follows: 


an vs nccccces.cccanesscsioscvessenece 20@8.25 
Straight.... 2.75@8.00 
Clear....... 2. 

Low grade 00@2.25 





Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

MILLFEED—Bran is stronger, with a 
good demand and only a fair supply for 
mills. Local demand is not so good as 
before the holidays and not a great deal 
is going south, though there are moder- 
ate shipments to lower Mississippiriver 
points and such territory. The greater 
part of sales late in the week were to 
East St. Louis for eastern shipment. 
The basis of selling prices was 76c East 
St. Louis. Quotations here for bran are 
not changed, though firmer than a week 
ago. Shorts is also in some demand for 
eastern shipment at prices as 3c higher 
than bran. Quotations today for feed, 
etc, in carload or round lots, f. o 
Kansas City, sacked,in cents per 100 
lbs, follow: bran, 67c; shorts, 70c; mixed 
feed, 67@68c; corn chop, 74@75c. 

WHEAT—Receipts of wheat were cut 
intwo. Offerings by sample were ex- 
tremely meager, but there was not much 
demand save from local mills and a 
small mill shipping demand. There 
was little interest in the cash market, 
and sales through the week were at 
steady prices. his week is expected 
to show somewhat larger receipts. The 
local stock of wheat is 1,872,200 bus. 

The range for the week on No. 2 hard 
winter and No. 2 red winter wheat fol- 
lows: 


INES cco saGanccaknus 
eer 66 
Wednesday 
TRUPSIRY™ «0.20002 

CE a ee ae 

ORT occ ccceccccecese 66 

*Holiday. 

Today’s cash prices were: 

Hard whee No. 2, 66@68%c ; No.8, 64@67c; 
No. 4, 55%@ 

Soft be <r . 2, 654487c; No. 8, 65@66%c: 
No. 4, 68@66c. 

Corn—Receipts of corn were 150,000 
bus less than a week ago. With the 
lighter offerings there was a good de- 
mand for samples by shippers Ship- 
ments continue heavy in all directions. 
Prices are well maintained. An in- 
crease in offerings is expected this 
week. The local stock is 378,000 bus. 

Today’s cash prices were: 

Mixed corn—No. 2, 374%@88c; No. 8, 374@ 


c. 
White corn—No, 2, 384@38%%4c; No. 8, 384c. 
Receipts and shipments at Kansas 
City for the week ended today, with com- 
parisons, follow: 








-Received— -—Shipped— 
1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 
Wiows,; WMAGiss  sccses “avcces 28,200 31,200 
Bran, tons.... 240 510 660 915 
Wheat, bus... 198,400 128,800 265,600 122,400 
Corn, bus..... 444,000 642,400 378,400 482,400 
Oats, bus...... 121, 200 139,200 69,600 148,800 
e 
St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 6.—[Special Tele- 
yram.|—Flour market continues dull. 
’resent prospects for increased trade 
are poor. Millers are simply awaiting 
developments, Millfeed market firm, 
demand good. Several sales made this 
week on eastern order account at tiptop 
prices, is taken as an indication of light 
supplies in that quarter, Output locally 
is largely reduced, offerings consequent- 
ly are light. The following are the quo- 
tations on pure red winter wheat flour 








ra 
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and other products, per bbl in wood, 
f.o. b. St. Louis: 
Patent...... evesee $8.80@8.45 





— Fancy.. 
ee Fe eee Tt 


Medium and low grade (jute). 30 
Extreme low grade (jute). 2.15@2.30 
BVO: BOGE, ..0ccccccvsdvccees 2.90@8.00 
ere 2.30@... 
Grits, hominy and pearl meal...... 2.60@.. 


Prices in jute and 98-lb cotton packages 
are 20c per bbl less than wood. 

Hard winter wheat grades f.o. b. St. 
Louis in jute are quotable per barrel as 


follows: 

so ce vocsuueidsuasees eReeearneweus $3.10@38.20 

vom ind CeeneReeresheceevescousecdeworss - 2.90@3.00 
I fuieg Vee Pre hsvettevctvevideceuvevwes 2.40@2.70 

iow eer roe 20@2. 


Jan. 3.—_WHEAT—The quantity of this 
week’s receipts is shown thus: out of » 
total of 379 cars, there were 23 No. 2 red 
138 No. 3 red, 30 No. 4 red, 24 No. 2 hard 
winter, 100 No. 3 hard winter, 24 No. 4 
hard winter, and 40 spring and other 
grades. Red winter wheat of milling 
grade is becoming scarce. Nearby coun- 
try millers recently placed some large 
orders here for best grades which have 
only been filled in part. Low and even 
the medium grades were weaker. Hard 
winter grades were slow sale on a de- 
clining market. 

MILLFEED — Offerings were scant 
throughout the week. The shipping de- 
mand continued good and advanced 
prices were easily obtained for the en- 
tire production, which, by reason ofa 
number of the mills running on part 
time, was reduced. The following are 
the quotations per 100-1bs based on latest 
sales: St. Louis soft wheat bran, 75c in 
large and 77c in 100-lb sacks; bulk at 
country points, 70c; middlings in 100-1b 
sacks 80c@$1 according to quality; and 
mixed feed, 78c in 100-lb sacks. 

OaT PRopuctTs—A fair trade and mar- 
ket steady. There was a good demand 
for feed all week. Following are the 
quotations f. 0. b. St. Louis: rolled oats, 
$4.50; oatmeal, $4.90 per bbl in wood; 
pulverized oat hulls, $9@10; oat feed, 
$10@11; crushed feed, $15@16 per ton. 

Prices of sample grain, quoted f. o. b. 
St. Louis, are: 





Ne Siac oe cen cncocnnd cacuceeesecvers 7844@73%4 
OE eae ae 72 @73 
BR EE ec nceskcekscotersencencaeves 65 @ 
No. 8 hard........ mincadgivehas ewaeahad 62 @67 
CORN 
Ce 40 @40% 
No. 8 mixed (new)...... .. 39%@40 
No. 2 white (new)......... 41 @41% 
No. 8 white (mew)............. -- 40%@40% 
eae ean anaes 
WO. BFS OW CHOW) vcccaccscccnccetecss 40 40°4 
OATS 
I ook cnn cccsbacenneees sere 34 @34% 
pO a ey ee 334 @83% 
Sn, SEE... SUecewentes shed saveeees 35'44@35% 
pe a ren $454@35 
Following were the receipts and ship- 


ments of flour and grain at St. Louis 
during the week ended Saturday, with 
comparisons: 


RECEIPTS Jan. 4, 
Jan. 8. Dec. 27. 1902. 

PICU, BHIS...0.cecces 81,160 40,975 
Wheat, bus........... 347.607 356,924 249 
Corn, bus.............. 694,650 755,920 285 
ORES. WES. 000 cscorccces 220,700 346,920 430,600 
ONS eee 36,067 29.700 8,000 
Barley, bus........... 131,000 98,000 60,000 

SHIPMENTS 
Fiour, DdIS..... 0260 49,360 51,250 51,645 
Wheat, bus........... 318,130 065 244,758 
Corn, bus..... cae woke 446.405 528,595 521,900 
SS eee 232.330 206,940 186,830 
BE coccnctausess 22,275 25,420 6,230 


Stocks of grain in St. 


Louis public 
elevators are: 


Same week 





Bus. 1902. 
EE cn cnn cannas capassnc eres 8,987.481L 8,017,127 
Corn .-. 1,831,806 1,150,083 
Oats 35.410 42,579 
Rye.. 23,725 118,182 
DN. cccse csectsccadtoees steve” sabebes 8,429 
Contract grades: 
No. 2 red wheat.............. 1,277,189 2,000,920 
No.2 nore Mn oee sncnedee 21,580 782,430 
WO. BOOTR. ciccccccccccececcscs 1,882,880 038 
No. 2 white OOEMecvccccccsvese 177,238 47,031 
No. 3 yellow COFD........0.20 27,591 110,719 
Bie FOUND cicccenecoccscosccees 17,983 14,631 
No. 2 white OatS..........c00. eeceese 5,705 
WO. BEFS ccccccccccseveccsecece 8,626 95,529 





Chicago 


Jan. 6.—[Special Telegram. ]|—Interior 
millers are now complaining of a lack 
of coal with which to =~ erate their mills, 
and with many it is the general belief 
that the offerings of flour will be re- 
duced if the supply of fuel does not in- 
crease soon. Some millers are forced to 
add additional cost for operating their 
mills. At present flour values are un- 
changed. City millers’ prices are $3.35 
(@3.40, bulk, per bbl for spring patents 
f. 0. b. Chicago. The following are the 
prices today: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, Chicago 

terms, to jobbers, vone i5c being , 

allowed for brokerage ...........-. $4.00@4.10 
Minnesota hard wheat patent % 

sacks or wood, per 196 lbs.......... 8.75@ 4.00 
Minnesota hard wheat straight, 140 

IDB Jute... ..ccerecves evesevesectevess B20@8.40 
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Minnesota clear, 140 lbs jute......... 2.60@2.80 
Second clear, 140 Ibs jute............ 2.15@2.35 
Low grade, 140 lbs jute ............... 3 0e02 18 
Red-dog, 140 Ibs jute.................- 1,90@2.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patents, southern, 196 Ibs jute....... 8.45@8.60 
Straights, southern, 196 lbs jute..... 8.15@38.35 
Clear, southern, 196 lbs jute......... 2.90@38.15 _ 
Patents, Wisconsin, 196 lbs jute..... 8.85@38.50 
Straights, Wisconsin, 196 lbs jute... 3.10@38.25 
Clear, Wisconsin, jute ............... 2.70@2.90 


MoE 

Jan: 3.—RyE FLtour—More offered and 
pfices have shown a downward tenden- 
cy. As low as $2.45 jute of 140 lbs per 
bbl is asked for some very good grades 
of patent white rye flour guaranteed 
Eee while some millers are asking as 

igh as $2.60 for the same grade. There 
is no decided improvement in the de- 
mand. 

BucKWHEAT FLouR—The consump- 
tion of buckwheat flour, for the season, 
has been much less than of recent 
years. The demand for the flour, how- 
ever, is about the same as a week ago 
and prices are nominally the same, 
namely $2.40@2.50 per 100 lbs in grain 
bags 

Corn Goops—The two Chicago mills 
are sold ahead several days on all of 
their products and are running their 
mills full time and capacity. Grits are 
quoted at $1/@1.01 per 100 lbs bulk, meal 
at $1 and feed at $16.50@17 per ton’ bulk. 
Inquiries for feed have come from all 
sections of the south and east, and oc- 
casionally there is an offer from foreign 
markets though no recent sales to the 
other side have been made. 

MILLFEED—Fully 25c a ton more is 
asked for bran and middlings than a 
week ago, bran being held at $15 and 
middlings at $14.75@15.25. There is an 


excellent inquiry owing, no doubt, to 
light production and, it is said, a short- 
age of supplies in the eastern markets. 
The local millers anticipate a continued 
advance in values and are not making 
an effort to sell much in excess of their 
present output. 








RECEIPTS 
Jan.1, Dec.27, Jan. 2, 
" 1902. 1901. 
ee ata 117,616 117,028 294,628 
Le acieniek 499,825 611,650 462,075 
Pensaweeses 1,726,175 1,620,458 967,773 
1 AS Sie 1,351,300 2;046,000 1,083,610 
cen nenne ee oe 66,600 108,986 77,225 
Esse’ kaak 342,800 588,847 324,850 
SHIPMENTS 
Flour, bbls......... 1mane 97,198 250,528 
Wheat, bus......... 82.772 65,711 178,624 
oS eee 869,293 512,206 521,847 
Oats, bus............ 1,118,157 942,442 849,792 
i Ms <ccesbene'e 4,450 14,920 28,316 
Barley, bus......... 84,048 128,834 96,140 
The detailed stocks in the various 
ositions were as follows Dec. 29, in 
ushels: Public Private 
elevators. elevators. Total. 
. i. Pree 7,831,000 3,657,000 11,488,000 
Sins satsenscarnenes 1,597,000 2,591,000 
Ci cagaevonrncanass x 2,063, 000 3,061,000 
a er 343.000 486,000 770,000 
a week aacemeeeon 1,000 28,000 29,000 
Milwaukee 
Jan, 3.—FLouR—Quotations at the 


mills Saturday, for round lots, per 196 
lbs in wood, for outside trade, were as 
follows: 


Hard spring patent, wood........... $3.80@38.90 
Hard spring straight, wood ......... 8.60@8.70 
Export patent, sacks................. 8.15@3.30 
Hard spring clear, sacks............. 2.85@2.95 - 
Low grade, city, 98 lbs, sacks........ 2.00@2.10 
Rye flour, city, 196 lbs, wood......... 2.90@3.00 
Rye flour, country, 98-lb sacks...... 2.60@2.70 


These prices are quotéd f. o. b. Milwaukee. 

A discount of 20c per bbl from prices in 
wood is made on flour in 140-lb jute, 98-lb 
jute and 98-lb cotton sacks. 

MILLFEED—Is firmer, under the influ- 
ence of a steady local and shippping 
demand, while the supply has been 
reduced by the idle condition of the 
mills. Sacked bran ranged at $15.25@ 
15.75, standard fine middlings at $15,50 
@l6 and white $17@17.50. Rye feed is 
firm at $15.50@16 and ground feed—oats 
and corn—at $15@16. 

SAMPLE WHEAT—Is l@l%c lower in 
sympathy with options, aided by a fall- 
ing off in the demand for all grades ex- 
cept choice milling. The supply, how- 
ever, has been only moderate, and a 
meager assortment offered to local 
buyers. Sales ranged at 76@774c for 
No. l northern; 74%@76c for No. 2 north- 
ern; 65(@72c No.3 spring; 61@66c No. 4; 
63¢ no grade; and 69@74c No. 3 winter. 
No. 1 northern ranged from 4@\c over 
May, the outside premium being ob- 
tainable at the close. 

RyE—Is irregular, opening strong and 
advancing ec, but closing weak at the 
early figures of the week. Receipts in- 
creased materially, while the demand 
fell off somewhat, and at the close of 
the week a good deal was carried over 
unsold. No.1 sold at 514 @52@c; and 
No.2 at 49% @5le, while other grades 
were entirely nominal. 

Corn—Is weak and prices have de- 
clined le for all grades under the influ- 
ence of more liberal offerings. Early 
in the week warehousemen bought free- 
ly, but later their bids were reduced to 
a point below the views of sellers, No. 


3 ranged at 43@45c; No. 3 yellow at 44@ 
46c; No. 4 at 42@438c for white and 48/@44c 
yellow; and 48c not graded; and 42c 
no grade. 

Oats—Are \c lower, offerings being 
larger and in excess of local require- 
ments. Standard ranged at 33@33c; 
No.3 white at 314@338c; and No. 3 at 
30%@31%c. 





Buffalo 


Jan. 3.—Flour quotations, per 196 
lbs in wood, are: 
Best patent, spring. 
Straight, spring.. 










Clear, spring.. - 2.95@8.10 
Patent, winter . 3.756@3.90 
Straight, winter - 3.80@38.55 
Clear, winter... . 8.10@8.25 
eee . 8.00@3.40 


MILLFEED—Quotations today are: 
Carloads, Sacks, 
bulk. 


200 Ibs. 
Coarse winter bran............... $18.00 $19.00 
Medium winter bran ............. 17.75 18.75 
Ships winter bran................ 18.00 9.00 
Coarse spring bran......... ee tade 17.25 18.25 
DEMO PIG iic ed necusvsnctcccccosese 18.75 19.75 
Fine middlings, winter........... 19.50 20.50 
Standard middlings, spring..... 17.25 18.2 
Hominy feed, bulk................. $19.50@. 
eS Oe 23.75@..... 
Red-dog, bulk 140 lb sacks......... 21.85@22.00 
Cornmeal, coarse, bulk per ton... 20.00@22.00 


Oilmeal, carloads, sacked per ton. 26.50@..... 
Rolled oats, per barrel wood...... -30@ 4.40 
Cottonseed sacked, per ton........ 26.00@..... 

SPRING WHEAT—Market very dull and 
offerings are light. Holders are confi- 
dent of higher prices. Winter wheat 
scarce and firm. Good demand for No. 
2red through billed. Only low grades 
of white offered. A fair amount of No. 
1 white spring is offered at 90c on track, 


state No. 2 red, Buffalo held at 77c. 
Quotations are: 

No. 1 northern, Duluth, c.1i.f....... .... @.... 
INO. 1 BOK, CRPIORNGs 660.6565 ccicceces 8 @.... 
No.1 northern, spot, car lots....... .... @83 
No. 2 northern, spot, car lots....... .... @... 
es ON Pe iiescccccs cevicceves sess @79 
No. 8 extra red, on track............ ..-. @7ms6 
WOs B POE, OF GEMGE, occ cccccccccsccce 724073 
No. 1 white, om track.........cccseee 8 @.... 
INO. 3 WHIKG. OM CTROK. 60.000 00s0ccvess 80 @.... 
Pee MN nittalea nu ldcunvescceracieces 7: @,, = 


Corn—The liberal premium of spot 
stuff over shipment continues in this 
market, although there is some evidence 
that it will narrow down next week as 
corn bought weeks ago is getting 
through the blockade to some extent. 
Offerings were just sufficient to meet 
the demand. Quality excellent, as a 
rule. No.2 yellow sold at 53%c; No.3 
yellow, 53c; No. 4 yellow, 50%c; No. 2 
corn, 514%c; No. 3 corn, 50c; No. 4, 49%c; 
lower grades, 47(@49c through billed. 

OatTs—Strong; in good demand and 
light Ange ag No. 2 white, 37sec; No. 
43 white, Bic; N Yo. 4 white, 35%@36c; No. 
2 mixed, 35%e ‘through billed. Clipped 
white in store, 36@37c. 

BARLEY—Strong under light offerings 
and fair demand Track receipts are 
selling readily. Choice to fancy west- 
ern in store 60(@62c; fair to good, 53@57c; 
common, 49@50c; Michigan, 55@58c; 
Ohio, 52@56c for milling; feed, 46@50C ; 
state, 59(@61 on track. 

Ryr—Active and higher. No. 
track, 57c; No. 1 in store, 56%c. 


2 on 





Detroit 


Jan. 3.—Prices of flour in wood, car 
lots, f.0. b., are as follows per 196 lbs, 
with the differentials on packages as 
agreed upon by the Millers’ Federation: 


Michigan patent, best................ $3.85@38.95 
Michigan patent, ordinary .......... 8.75@8.80 
Michigan straight..............ssse00s 3.50@8.55 
EE Sane enecnssecoccesscsbee 8.40@8.45 
Michigan low grade .................- 2.90@2.95 
Spring patent (Detroit made)....... 3.95@4.00 
Minnesota patent.........ccccccccvece 4.05@4.10 
DESTEONBUR BiBO icc occscccvcesvcccceces 8.10@38.20 
i i i << cancnugusseenetteea’ 8.0@ 
i EI. 5 cancacepheceersseece 2.95@ 
PE Bina cnctcncescecccsesece 2.85@ 
Buckwheat, 106 1DB........ccccoccscees §.80@5.50 
MILLFEED — Demand has increased 


during the last few days and prices of 
wheat offal are a dollar higher. The 
demand for corn feeds is improved, but 
no change is noted in prices. The car 
situation is almost as bad as ever, which 
hampers the movement of hay and other 
feedstuffs. Prices in hcenind per ton 
(2,000 Ibs), are as follows: 
Coarse middlings... 
Fine middlings...... ae 
CE ENTE as hcescsccseseceaeaces 
Coarse cornmeal..... 
Corn and oat chop 
CEREAL PrRopucts—The corn 





mills 
are actively employed in grinding yel- 
low corn for the eastern trade and the 
market for all corn products is active 


and firm. Other lines of cereal prod- 
ucts are quiet. Prices in wood, car lots, 
with the usual differentials for other 
packages, are as follows: 

Rolled oats, 180 Ibs............:...006 $4.50@.... 
Rolled wheat, 100 Ibs................++ 8.50@.... 


Yellow granulated meal, 200 Ibs.... 2.70@.... + 


Yellow cream meal, 200 Ibs.. - 2.65@.... 
White granulated meal, 200 Ibs.. . 2.70@.... 
White cream meal, 200 Ibs... cece Bocce 
White corn flour, 200 lbs......--..... - 3.26@.... 
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WueEaAt—The market has the holiday 
dullness in an aggravated form and 
shows no sign of recovery. The mill- 
ers have not been buying lately with 
any spirit and this loss has taken the 
backbone out of the trade. Eastern 
milling demand, which held well up to 
a short time ago, disappeared with the 
local inquiry. Speculation has ruled 
dull and the tone of weakness has pre- 
vailed. There is little wheat in Detroit 
elevators on which to speculate, which 
limits transactions. Prices are lower 
and there is no sign of arevival of trade. 


GRAIN PRICES Previous 
k’s 


he 
Ores: Range. Close. c one 


No. 2 red wheat 7734@82%4 













773 

o- a ie 4@824 Tis the 82 

ste ae PaReneaeRe a@sl RA 814 
7124073 3 74 

.8corn 464048 46% 49% 
No. 3 white oats 4 35 @35%% 35 354 

og aninaamieat 58 @68% 68 53 
RECEIPTS Jan, 4, 

Jan. 3. Dec. 27. 1902. 
Flour, bbls 7,000 900 5,800 
Wheat, bus 55,176 36,220 
oo ee 50,147 36,223 
Oats, bus........ 89,685 104,200 
Wy WE sve vensevesesass 18,284 18,510 
Flour, bbls 4,400 4,400 
Wheat, bus. 15,082 18,244 
Corn, bus. 8,987 30,919 
Oats, bus. . 8,948 20,371 
Rye, bus.. 23,465 25,1438 

DETROIT STOCKS 

Jan. 4, 

Jan. 3. Dec. 27. 1902. 
Wheat, bus............ 590,858 587,285 844,191 
ON ee ee 98,625 112,663 194,785 
52,787 5,864 
9,272 42,000 
85 9388 216,985 








Duluth 


Jan. 3.—Quotations to jobbers for car 
or round lots of flour, net, per 196 lbs 
f. o. b. mills are: 

Tuesday. Year ago. 


First patent, wood...... $3.70@3.85 3.85@4.00 
Second patent, wood... 3.60@38.75  3.75@8.95 
Straight, wood........... 3.55@3.70  3.65@3.85 
Fancy clear, jute........ 2.55@ 2.60 2.65@2.75 
Export clear, jute....... 2.35@2.45 2.15@2.25 
Low grade, jute.......... 1.85@ 1.95 1.85@2.00 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
1902-3, bbls. 1901-2, bbls. 1900-1, bbls. 
Jan. 8... 16,680 Jan. 4... 16,2835 Jan.5... 2400 
Dec. 27.. 19,305 Dec. 28.. 16,590 Dec. 29.. 11 500 
Dec. 20.. 26,415 Dec. 21.. 22,620 Dec. 22.. 2'500 
Dec. 18.. 27,650 Dec. 14.. 19,690 Dec. 15.. 2,800 
EXPORTS 

Jan. 8... 3,100 Jan. 4... 13,620 Jan.5... 1,000 
Dec. 27.. 6,305 Dec. 28.. 9,275 Dec. 29.. mace 
Dec. 20.. 11,650 Dec. 21.. 8,350 Dec. 22.. ...... 
Dec. 13.. 3,760 Dec. 14.. 3,960 Dec. 15.. 


MILLFEED—Owing to the limited out- 
put and good inquiry, millfeed has 
taken on a firmer feeling and the situ- 
ation is considerably improved. With 
cold weather prevalent, buyers have 
taken hold ina larger way, and orders 
coming in are for large amounts. The 
demand is for prompt shipments and at 
values 75c per ton higher. Millers ask 
the following prices per ton in 200-lb 
sacks, car lots: 


Tuesday. Year ago. 

Bran, 200-lb sacks....$14.50@..... $19.00@19.50 

Shorts, 200-lb sacks.. 14 0@..... 20.00@ 20.50 
Middlings, 200-lb 

Sa ccsceasaenanes 16.00@..... 20.00@ 20.50 

Mixed feed:.......... 15.00@..... 20.50@..... 


Where 100-lb sacks are ordered, 50c per 
ton more is added. 

Closing prices of coarse grain (Dec. 
31), were as follows: 

Oats—To arrive,32c; track, 32c: May, 83%c. 

Rye—To arrive, 48c; track, 48c; May, 50c. 

Barley—Sample,35@5lc. 

Receipts and shipments during the 
week ended Saturday were as follows in 
bushels, with comparisons: 





Receipts, Shipments, 
1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 
Wheai...... 122,913 404,886 10,000 6,368 
Canadian 
SUGtcch Schdsaw ‘meadeine 
DBEB ves sess 15,861 15,822 
Sere 11,580 3,106 
Barley ..... 15,304 6,136 7,564 9,167 
Flaxseed... 195,560 65,166 4,120 89,868 
WaHEAT—Weakness and dullness were 


characteristic features in the early part 
of the closing week of the year. There 
was very little trade and the price tend- 
ency, under lack of speculation, was 
slightly downward. Receipts continue 
small and offerings light. Prices are 
not changed except for futures, which 
declined %ce. This board was closed 
from Dec. 31 to Jan. With the reduced 
capacity, mills are taking wheat spar- 
ingly, receipts at mill elevators last 
week amounting to 30,000 bus. Wheat 
shipments were only 10,000 bus last week. 
Stock increased 83,000 bus. There are 
in store at Head-of-the-Lakes 3,953,980 
bus of wheat, compared with 3,791 280 


last week and 11,526,000 last year. Clos- 
ing prices have been as follows: 
Cash ote paste, —s 
No 1N. No.1. H. No.1, N. " 

Monday.. . 3 74 4 73h¢ ; 73% 16 
Tuesday... . 13% 75 74 7392 16 
Wednesday.. 73 74% 7314 73 374 
Thursday*.... .... AAR fee nial © Te 
WrIGG To. siccs cece aan 
Saturday*.... .... On et 
Jan. 6, 1902..... 78% 814 783, wee 815 


*Holiday. 
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FLAXSEED—Continues fairly active, 
but with no special feature of interest. 
Volume of business moderate, trading 
being confined to the May option. 
Cash prices are maintained, but May 
has fallen off 1‘4c per bu on liberal seli- 
ing orders and the depressing influence 
of the government report. Demand con- 
tinues good on the decline, especially 
from crushers, although buying orders 
are in evidence for speculative account. 
Receipts continue heavier than expected. 
Farmers are marketing from 30,000 to 
40,000 bus daily and it is quickly ab- 
sorbed, largely by consuming interests. 
Stocks of flaxseed increased 191 410 
bus. Flaxseed in store in Head-of-the- 
Lakes elevators Jan. 3 amounted to 
2,984,705 bus, against 2,793,295 the previ- 
ous week and 1,520,000 Tast year. 

Closing prices have been‘as follows: 


To 
Cash. arrive. Dec. Jan. May. 
Monday........$1.19 1.19 1.19 1.19 1.2344 
Tuesday........ 1.1944 1.1914 1.1914 1.1944 1.22% 
Wednesday... 1. 1.18 1.1834 1.1944 1.1944 1.22 
ursday*..... Lc aeteatl emer uewencan sarees 
Cc cicndice gacces woken sanwes @xduse ckueen 
fobs. weesgs a6eaus, Ghinko SES Koneee 
a 6. a . 1.62% 1.6434 1.62% 1.624% 1, 
oliday. 











Baltimore 


Jan. 6.—{ Special Telegram. ]—There is 
more pressure to sell flour, especially 
spring, but while some mills are offer- 
ing concessions the demand is still 
tame. Quotations at the close today are 
as follows, per 196 lbs in wood: 





RN oo onl eeawins'oeueaeew nese $3.00@3.45 
Td DIOMNGS Of OXEIG.......<0cccccccsecess 3.75@3.90 
Winter wheat super fs 

Winter wheat extra................... 2.85@38.10 
Winter wheat clear...............se0- 3.25@3.40 


-. 8.40@8.55 
-. 3.75@38.90 
- 8.10@8.25 


Winter wheat straight... 
Winter wheat patent. 
Spring wheat clear. 






Spring wheat straight. a oclawa ao esies es 3.75@3.90 
Spring wheat patent.................. 3.90@4.05 
Fancy stock, winter and spring, higher. 
¥ * 


Jan. 3.—WHEAT—Irregular and dull, 
closing 1%c higher on cash and Ie lower 
on May than the figures of a week ago. 
The advance in cash was due to the _ 
by fire of reserves in elevator No. 
Stock, without reference to fire sot 
which has not been officially deter- 
mined, increased 399bus. Export sales, 
including rye, were confined to a few 
loads. Southern wheat is unchanged to 
1‘sc higher, as to quality, than last week, 
with arrivals small and going princi- 
pally to millers. Speculation: still is 
divided though apparently the bears are 
more confident of their position than the 
bulls. Receipts were only 25,408 bus; 
clearances, 64,600; stock, 609,518. 





Closing prices: Last year, 
eens hea wglcaweicn as 78 @78\4 854 @ 8534 
No. 8 red spot........... 7444a@74% 8234 @821, 
Steamer No. 2.......... 74 @ij4% 82! aso, 
Southern, by sample.. 68 @78 77 @si 
Southern on asses Rees 7444@78 84 @87 
January. 8 @ik4 85% @ 8534 
Fe pruary. .. 1734078 Pistan 8654 
. | Ae « +00 @T9% 87144@8734 

Corn—Firm and moderately active, 
closing %“%c higher on cash and ‘4c on 


January than former figures. Final 
quotations were: spot, 45l/sc; January, 
50@5014c; February, 49'.@49%.e; March, 
{814 (@ 48" 4¢ Cash is bringing 1%c over 
the month. The stock of corn, without 
allowing for loss by fire, decreased 832,- 
645 bus. Export engagements were 
about 45 loads, including two full car- 
goes. Southern corn, despite good ar- 
rivals, is unchanged on white at 464@ 
5144e and %c higher on yellow at 46%@ 
5l‘%c, with demand excellent from all 
classes of buyers. Speculation is more 
bearish than otherwise, though a few 
lading traders are of the opinion that 
present prices will rule for some time. 


Receipts were 681,070 bus; clearances, 
1,535,700; stock, 342,747. 
MILLFEED—One dollar higher but very 


tame in demand at the following quota- 
tions: Light-weight, winter bran, per 
ton in bulk, $19; medium, $18.50; heavy, 
$18; brown middlings, $18; white mid- 
dings, $20@20.50; spring bran, per ton in 
200-Ib sacks, $19; perton in 100-1 sacks, 
$19.50; city mills’ middlings, per ton in 
bulk delivered, $19. 


New York 


Jan. 6, Special Telegram.|— The 
flour market is quiet, but very steady, 
showing a lack of interest. Prices are 
unchanged. Stocks are not accumulat- 
ing. Feed is strong and shows a further 
advance of 50c spot and to arrive, with 
offerings light. Large export demand 
for corn. Good demand for wheat, Flour 
quotations, per 196 lbs, follow: 





Sacks. Wood. 
Spring clear ..........+.- $2.90@3.05 $3.15@3.40 
Spring straight.......... 8.15@38.30 3.40@3.55 
Spring patent............ 3.60@3.85 8.00@4.15 


Spring fancy.... 4.20@4.45 






Winter superfin ae a2. 2.75@2.80 
Winter extra No. 2...... 2. 0@2.70 2.85@2.90 
Winter extra No. 1...... 2. 70@ 2.85 2.95@ 3.05 
Winter clear............. Hi 90@3.05 3.15@3.30 
Winter straight.......... 3.10@3.15 3.40@3.50 
Winter patent........... 8.45@ 3.55 8.65@8.80 
W£iIRGOF TBNCF eee ec ccccccce cove ee 3.00@4.15 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Jan. 3.—MILLFEED—Continues strong 
and shows a further advance this week, 
both spot and to arrive. Prices have 
now advanced from $2 to $3 per ton, with 
very light offerings at the higher quo- 
tations: 

Bran, coarse, 200-Ib sacks, to ar- 

PANO vs 6 i-vscas cand ewegesaseeterensy 
Bran, coarse,200-Ib sacks, spot.... 
Bran, coarse, 200-lb sacks, bulk... 
Standard middlings, 200-lb sacks, 

CO BREE O ar dy chaccvesoncccehereeeae 19.85@ 
DIGGER WUGGUMEG «606 ccccbessiees + 
Red-dog, 140 lb jute, to arrive..... 
City feed, bulk. at mill............. 
City feed, bulk, 200-lb sack........ 

Heavy feed. bulk 19. 
ING BINGO BOUL. 6 case ccccccssssceses 28.00@..... 

RYE FLour—Quiet but very steady, 
with quotations unchanged at $33@.55. 

BucKWHEAT FLoUuR— Quiet, with 
prices steady on the cold weather, at 
$2.30(@2.35. 

WHEAT—A quiet market in futures, 
but there has been good interest in cash. 
The only feature in futures was the 
winding up of the December deal, 
which, itis alleged, was quite success- 
ful financially. It is stated that the 
stocks of contract wheat are fully one- 
quarter under contract for export. 

Corn—Although there was a little 
flurry in December corn, the market 
wound up on cash grain at the lowest 
price of the year, and showed a further 
decline after the holiday. There is no 
demand except for export, and export- 
ers have not been willing to bid the 
cash prices demand. 

Oats—The trade has been fairly ac- 
tive in cash oats with prices strong at 
the end of December contracts, but have 
broken two or three cents on white oats 
with the opening of the new month. 

RyrE—Dull but very steady. Export 
bids are out of the market, and quota- 
tions are nominal. 

BaARLEY—Dull, with prices firm on 
light offerings from the west. 

Corn Goops—Market on coarse meal 
shows some heaviness and the demand 





9.50@..... 
18.75@ 19.00 


is light. Fine corn goods are fairly 
steady with light receipts from the 
mills. 


CEREAL PRopucts—The position of 
oatmeal is a steady one, with a fair 
trade reported at previous ruling quo- 
tations. 





Boston 


Jan. 6.—[Special Telegram.] — The 
flour market holds fairly steady, with 
the demand slow and no _ material 
change in prices. The demand for all 
kinds of flour is confined to small lots 
needed to keep up assortments. Spring 
patents are quoted at $4.10@4.25, with 
one special Minneapolis brand at $4.45. 
Winter wheat flours are unchanged. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs in wood, are: 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota 

patent........ - -$4.10@4.45 
Ohio patent.. . 3.85@4.00 





Ohio straight. 3.70@3.80 
NS EEE 8.50@38.65 
Michigan patent 3.80@4.00 
Michigan straight ............ccccsces 3.60@38.70 
pS EEA re 8.50@3.60 
WE Re co ccncnsccccnenchee sane 3.85@4.00 
EUGIGDS GLUGIGMG 0.00 cnccccccsccesccese 3.70@8.80 
 vicnvcrsecsecnbosnvexence 3.50@3.65 
WOW TOP BOG ccccvckccvcesvecscs 8.80@3.90 
New York straight 3.60@3.70 
TROT OM CIO ios sec icvcscncsessaseses 8.50@3.55 





Jan. 3.—MILLFEED—Market firm but 
very quiet, with not much offering 
either on spot or in transit. Cottonseed 
meal is in light supply with prices held 
steady. Quotations for all-rail ship- 
ment: 

Middlings,200-lb sacks, per ton... .$20.25@25.00 
Bran, winter 200-lb sacks, per ton.. I ae. 

Bran, spring, 200-lb sacks.......... 20.00@..... 
Red-dog, 140-lb sacks............... 23.2 aes 
Cottonseed meal, bulk, new....... ..... @28.00 

CEREAL Propucts—There is no change 
in prices of oatmeal, with a moderate 
inquiry reported and ’a full supply offer- 
ing. Cornmeal, rye flour and graham 
flour remain unchanged in price. Quo- 
tations: 


Rolled oats, per 180 lbs wood........ $4.85@4.75 
Cut and ground oatmeal, per 180 lbs 

WN ccc cnexkess shbawaesedeaseueuene’s 4.75@5.15 
Graham flour, per 196 lbs wood...... 2.90@ 4.00 
Rye flour, per 196 lbs wood.......... 2.90@3.50 


Granulated cornmeal, per 196 lbs 

WINE. os dacheuseaeehsdesenancnasnes 3.05@3.30 
Bolted cornmeal, per 196 lbs wood.. 3. 05@3.80 
Cornmeal,common, per 196lbs wood 2.80@2.85 

GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL — Buffalo 
gluten offering in a small way, with the 
demand quiet and price firmly held. 
Quotations: 
Chicago gluten meal, 100-lb sacks....... ar 
Buffalo gluten feed, 100-lb sacks 
Buffalo gluten feed, bulk................. 
Germ oil meal, 100-lb sacks............... 
Corn bran, 125-lb sacks............... 
Corn bran, bulk........ 

Receipts of flour, g 
meal during the week: 








in, millfeed and 





1902. 1901. 
WIGS, PIE: 4 <ndaneeetrasecas 23,110 24,830 
MOS, GRONE, sss « ccadamdeags 22,510 42,198 
WOOGIE. <0 cconcddcaks we 879,090 533,644 
Corn, bus.. 101,358 26,730 
Oats, bus...... 111,908 156,581 
Millfeed, 297 272 
Cornmeal, bbls............- 915 2,425 
eee CS RR ee ee 5,781 2,155 
Oatmeal, sacks...........- ; 2,135 1,800 





Exports of flour, wheat and corn from 
Boston during the week ending Jan. 3, 
1903, were: 





-— Flour— Wheat, Corn, 

Destination— bole. sacks. bus. bus. 
eee <s 17,564 |). 2 
PF ee 10,244 Wee veceses 
Totals.. ott A: <Q. Cov ewese 
Same timed? . ; if ae! 





Philadelphia 


Jan. 6.—[Special Telegram. |—Little 
improvement in demand, and buyers 
and sellers apart on prices. The follow- 
ing are the flour quotations, per 196 lbs 
in wood; 

WEE OE MOR wa ccecivecarssenseneseeed 

Winter extra............ 
Pennsylvania clear....... 
Pennsylvania straight... 

EE GRO e's sc 0cc0n cvescsseresees 









Spring straight. 


0 

Spring patent, favorite ee potives 4.20@ 4.385 
City mills’ extra............. .-. 2.85@3.00 
City mills’ clear .. 8.20@38.35 
City mills’ straight... «+. 3.40@38.55 
OCICY TEA’ PACER... csvecscesscccees 4.00@4.35 


mk 

Jan. 3.—Receipts of flour during the 
week, 16,882 bbls and 14,460,036 lbs in 
sacks. Exports, 1,000 tons to Glasgow, 
730 tons to Liverpool, 35,000 sacks to 
London, and 62 tons to Antwerp. 

RYE FLouR—Steady but demand light. 
Quotations, $3.20@3.25 per bbl for good 
to choice Pennsylvania. 

BucKWHEAT FLOUR—In ample supply 
and quiet at former rates. Quotations, 
$2.25/@2.50 per 100 lbs in sacks as to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—In small supply and high- 
hd with a good demand. Quotations fol- 

ow: 

Winter bran in bulk per ton: 
err errr er $19.00@ 19.50 
To arrive, prompt shipment.... 18.50@19.00 

Spring bran in 200-lb sacks per ton: 
eee 19. ~— my 50 
DO BELIVO, Ole VON ons concn scesecce: cscs 9.00 

Spring bran in 100-Ib sacks, _ shdiidemad. 

City mills products per ton 
Bran in J00-1D SACKS. .....c.sesses coves @19.00 
Middlings in 100-lb sacks......... ..... @21.00 
Corn PrRopucts—In fair demand and 

firm. Quotations per 200 lbs in wood: 

Granulated yellow meal.............. $8.40@3.50 

Granulated white meal............... 8.00@3.60 

Yellow table meal.................ce0- 

White table meal.................sce0e 

ee eer 

Yellow corn flour........... 

Granulated hominy 
WuEAT—The market quiet, but offer- 

ings moderate and little change in 

prices. Export inquiry light, with 
limits generally below a workable basis. 

Fancy milling wheat scarce. Receipts, 

63,359 bus; exports, 36,000; stock, 327,467. 

CONTRACT WHEAT 
Close mb Week ago. 





DOCOMBOR ocosicccsccccess TT4@tTh 76\44@76% 
CAR LOTS ; 

No. 2 Pennsylvania red 7744@77% T12@TT%4 

No. 2 Delaware red..... 774@TM7%, 8 T7 3@77% 

| =) eres 764@76% 764@ 16% 

Steamer No. 2 red...... 73\4@ 73% 73'90a 7334 

oe eee . 734@73% 7340 73% 





Corn—There was not enough No. 2 
available to meet December contracts 
and prices on the last day of the month 
advanced 3%c per bu. The improve- 
ment has since been lost and the market 
closes weak, with exporters indifferent 
and local trade demand light. Receipts, 
417,182 bus; exports, 447,247; stock, 225,314. 

Close Sat. Last week. 


SD} ae 50%4@51 5144@62 
New steamer........... 484%@49 49%4@50 — 
TH TRO Bos scisedvexenis 45'44@46 47 @47% 


Oats—Offerings light and prices firm 
with a fair local trade demand. Re- 
ceipts, 64,304 bus; exports, nothing; 
stock, 69,001 bus. 

Close, Sat. Last week. 





No. 2 white clipped...... 40%@41 40 @.... 
No. 2 white natural....... 3044@.... ..-- @39% 
Bs Es tcceccdsenceaes 89 @.... ....@39 
Bes Bs i vcccvcnaseses i ee 
Montreal 


Jan. 3.—Receipts of flour were 7,645 
bbls, against 7,781 the week previous, 
and 4,757 a year ago. The exports dur- 
ing the week were 19,900 sacks, against 
6,790 a year ago. Stocks in store are 10,- 
816 bbls, against 8,204 last week and 
20,165 in 1902. Prices ex-store are: 


Sacks, Barrels, 
per 98 lbs. per 98 Ibs. 
Spring patents......... $2.05 @2.10 $4.10@4.20 
BOCONGE, AO .ccrcccccnne 1.95 @2,00 8.90@4.00 
1.724%@1.75  3.45@8.50 
. 180 @1.85 8.60@3.70 
- 1.55 @1.60 8.10@8.20 





MILLFEED — Market firmer for bran 
under a good demand. Ontario white 
in bulk sold in car lots at $17.50@18. 
Shorts changed hands at $19.50@20.50 and 
moullie, at $23@28. 

WHEAT—Further business was trans- 
acted this week in No. 1 hard Manitoba 
and No. 1lnorthern at 70\c for the for- 
mer and 68c for the latter January de- 
livery in store Fort William. The 
week’s exports were 408,886 bus, against 
53,185 a year ago, 
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Ghe Millers’ National Federation 
(Continued from page 26.) 


less be the largest millers’ convention 
ever held in the world. 

The following is a list of twenty-six 
millers’ organizations which are mem- 
bers, directly or indirectly, of the Fed- 
eration. It represents over 1,000 of the 
leading American millers. 


MEMBERS 
The Chicago Millers’ Club: 
President..... R. 8. Johnson. 


Secretary ....F. B. Rice. 
Treasurer.....B. A. Eckhart. 


The Illinois Millers’ Association: 
President.. a Cc. an . Jacksonville. 
Vice-Pres.. .R Sparks..... Alton. 

Sec. & Treas. Thasben tt Boyt. Highland. 


The Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion: 
President..... A. J. Meek........Marissa. 
Vice-Pres ....H.C. Cole........Chester. 
Sec. & Treas..J. L. Griggs Sparta. 


The Iowa Millers’ Association: 


President..... James Taggart... Knoxville. 
Sec. & Treas..T. P. Rogers...... Boone. 


The Lowa Millers’ Club: 


President..... J. H. Hutton..... Sioux om. 
Sec. & Treas..C. A. Wernli..... Le Ma 


The Kansas State Millers’ Association: 
President..... C.V. Brinkman..Great Bend. 
Vice-Pres ....J. H. Cline....... Concordia. 
Secretary.....G. M. Randall.... Wichita. 
Treasurer.....David Bowie..... Topeka. 


The Central Kentucky Millers’ Associa- 
tion: 
President..Joseph Le Compte..Lexington. 
Sec. & Treas..John I. Logan....Shelbyville. 


The Michigan State Millers’ Association: 
President.....Wm. Reed........Oxford. 
Vice-Pres.....8. J. Titus........ Battle Creek. 
Secretary.....H. E. Hooker.... Lansing. 
Treasurer....J.P. Thoman..... Lansing. 


The Millers’ Club of Minneapolis: 
President.....C. J. Martin. 
Secretary.....H. 8. Kennedy. 
Treasurer.....D. M.Baldwin, Jr. 


The Central Minnesota Millers’ Club: 
President..... D. M.Baldwin,Jr.Minneapolis. 
Secretary.....W. R. Donnelly..Minneapolis. 
Treasurer.....H. W. Stone..... Morris. 


South Dakota and Southwestern Minne- 
sota Millers’ Organization: 
Secretary.....Louis H. Hyde...Pipestone. 


The Red River Millers’ Club: 


President...../ Asa Sargeant....Caledonia. 
Secretary.....E. Van Houten..Moorhead. 

The Kansas City Millers’ Club: 
President..... L. M. Miller. 
Vice-Pres.....David B. Kirk. 
Secretary.....R. E. Sterling. 
Treasurer.....August J. Bulte. 

St. Louis Millers’ Club: 

President..... W. C. Ellis. 
Vice-Pres.....C.J. Hanebrink. 
Secretary....P. H. Litchfield. 

The Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

President..... J. W. Vance......Pierce City. 
Vice-Pres.....L. 8. Meyer Springfield. 
Sec. & Treas..J. F. Dunwoody.Joplin. 

The North Missouri Millers’ Association: 
President..... W. Pollock......Mexico. 
Vice-Pres..... O. M. Harrison. 
Sec. & Treas..F. E. Browder... 

The Nebraska Millers’ Club: 
President.....A. Jaeggi......... Columbus. 
Vice- en ee Hedge Hastings. 
Sec. & Treas..F. B. Hadley..... Omaha. 











Hannibal. 





Manager...... John J. Bartlett..Omaha. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ Association: 
President.....G, Sohlberg...... OklahomaCy. 
Vice-Pres.....E.D. Humphrey.El Reno, 


Secretary.....C. V. Topping....OklahomaCy. 
Treasurer.....D. P. Larsh....... Norman. 

The Pennsylvania State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation: 





President.....Asher Miner..... Wilkesbarre. 
Vice-Pres.....John M. Hayes.. Williamsport 
Secretary.....W.H.Richardson Philadelphia 
Treasurer.....Landis Levan.... Lancaster. 


- The Southeastern Millers’ Association: 

President..... E. P. Bronson....Nashville. 

Secretary..... A. R. Pantal' ....Nashville. 
The Texas Millers’ Association; 

President.....J. N. Rayzor..... Denton. 

..Harry caeee.- .New Braunfels 

‘ .Forth Worth. 

Sec. & Treas..Glen Walmer. wets Forth Worth. 
The Toledo Millers’ Club: 

President..... Cc. L. Cutter. 

Vice-Pres....A. Mennel. 

Sec. & Treas..T. A. Taylor. 


Virginia Wheat Millers: 





President.....T. L. Moore...... Richmond. 
The Winter Wheat Millers’ League: 
President.....M. H. Davis...... Shelby, Ohio. 


Vice-Pres....T. A. Taylor. 
E. E. Perry....... Indianapolis. 


Secretary..... 
Treasurer.....kdgar H. Evans.Indianapolis. 


The Milwaukee Millers’ Association: 
President.....Bernhard Stern. 
Secretary.....G. Schroeder. 

Treasurer.....C. Manegold, Jr. 

The Wisconsin State Millers’ Association: 
President.....H.E. McEachron Wausau. 
Vice-Pres....John P.Dousman De Pere. 
Secretary.....C. H. Challen....Chicago. 
Treasurer....H. Muberger..... Watertown. 

Tennessee and Georgia Millers’ Club: 
President.....E. P. Bronson. 
Vice-Pres.....F. J. Brownell. 

Sec. & Treas..J. B. Lillie, Jr. 


..-Toledo, Ohio. 
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Milling Capacity of Great Britain 


Interesting data Concerning Production and Consumption of Flour in the 


ONSUMPTION of flour annu- 
ally in the United Kingdom 
amounts to about 36,000,000 
sacks of 280 lbs, or just under 
51,000,000 bbls. This result is 
arrived at by taking the aver- 

age British wheat crop and net imports of 

foreign wheat and flour for the last eight 
years, reckoning flour imported at its 
equivalent in wheat. hat average, 
which is close on 30,000,000 qrs per an- 
num, may be taken, therefore, as the 
rough annual consumption of wheat in 
the United Kingdom. Though seed 

wheat is included in that figure itis a 

comparatively insignificant item. 
Taking 70 per cent as the average flour 

yield of wheat,this being the percentage 
currently used by British statisticians, 
we get 36,000,000 sacks of 280 lbs from 

30,000,000 qre of 480 lbs. The actual per 

capita flour consumption of the United 

Kingdom is a slightly controversial 

matter, but this rough estimate of 36,- 

000,000 sacks is as near as I can approx- 

imate the total consumption. 


MILLING CAPACITY 


The actual capacity today of the roller 
mills of Great Britian and Ireland is not 
easily arrived at. The milling resources 
of the country are not to be found classi- 
fied and indexed in any reliable guide 
or directory, nor is information respect- 
ing the effective capacity of merchant 
mills of the first rank generally made 

ublic. The capacities of some of the 

arger British mills, as given by the 
millers themselves, are as follows: 

Messrs. Spillers & Bakers put the 
united capacity of their mills at Cardiff, 
Bristol and Newcastle at 25,000 sacks per 
week, equal to nearly 6,000 bbls daily. 

The North Shore mills of Liverpool, 
when I last saw them, were turning out 
100 sacks per hour, or slightly under 
3,500 bbls a day. 

The Clarence mill of Mr. Rank at 
Hull in September was turning out 
flour at the rate of about 3,J00 bbls a day. 

Messrs. John Ure & Sons of Glasgow 
have a capacity of about 1,200 bbls daily 
in their Regent and Washington mills, 
and they estimate the total capacity of 
the Glasgow mills at about 3,600 bbls 
daily. 

The various county directories would 
probably show, even today, 8,000 or 
more flour mills. But comparatively 
few of these mills are contributing their 

uota to the flour supply of the land. 
The millstone mills long ago made way 
for the roller mill, and the history of the 
latter is the history of the rise and 
growth of modern merchant milling in 
the United Kingdom. The roller sys- 
tem in England dates from about 1878, 
but in those early days and long after- 
ward the progress of roller milling was 
slow. 

FIRST ROLLER MILLS UNSUCCESSFUL 

Among the causes that kept British 
millers from changing over to the roller 
system earlier was the non-success of 
some of the first roller mills. For in- 
stance, I was told by a leading Glas- 
gow miller that the poor success of the 
Tradestone roller mill of Mathew Muir 
& Co. at Glasgow, was taken by him 
and other millers as a proof that the 
roller system was not adapted to their 
business. They did not think at the 
time that the trouble might be due to 
the imperfect carrying out of the sys- 
tem, though they afterward learned that 
this was the real root of the difficulty. 
In the meantime, however, the Ameri- 
can millers, who had been more quick 
to change over their mills to the roller 
system, secured a foothold for their roll- 
er-ground flour that they would never 
have secured had British millers been 
earlier equipped with improved ma- 
bes oy’ S 

By the middle of the eighties, howev- 
er, arespectable body of roller millers 
had sprung up, and were making a good 
front to the severe competition they met 
from abroad. In 1890 a roller mill build- 
er located in Manchester, the name of 
which city will always be associated 
with the rise and spread of roller mill- 
ing in Great Britain, published an esti- 
mate made in his office, which set down 
the number of roller plants then running 
in the United Kingdom on his system 
alone as some 300. 

To these mills he allotted a capacity 
of 24,000,000 sacks, or rather more than 
34,250,000 bbls per annum. The bread 
consuming capacity of the United King- 
dom he set down at 30,000,000 sacks, or 
nearly 43,100,000 bbls. This estimate 
was sharply criticised by his brother 
millbuilders who tried to make out that 
he had both unduly magnified his own 
performances and unduly underesti- 





mated the flour consumption of the 
Kingdom. There may have been some 
truth, especially in the latter charge, 
but for present purposes this estimate 
is valuable. It may be taken to prove 
that even 12 years ago there were be- 
tween 400 and 5C0 roller mills in Great 
Britain and Ireland capable of produc- 
ing, within a small margin, all the flour 
needed by the land. 

But even in 1890 the flour imports 
amounted to 6,309,324 sacks, or about 
9,013,320 bbls. For the three years end- 
ing 1890 the average yearly imports of 
flour were equivalent to 9,020,160 bbls 
or about 20 per cent of the total bread 
consumption. In 1890 and for some time 
thereafter mill-building in England 
proceeded apace. 

A reliable list of roller mills compiled 
in 1893 shows as many as 664 complete 
roller plants. These all-roller plants, as 
they used to be termed by British mill- 
builders to distinguish them from the 
the one-horse combination mills, con- 
sisting of millstones and rollers, were 
of varied capacities. 


CAPACITY RECKONED BY SACKS 


In this country the capacity of a mill 
is always said to be so many sacks per 
hour, meaning sacks of 280 lbs. I give 
the capacity on this basis. There were 
101 2-sack plants, 93 3-sack, 84 4-sack, 
64 5-sack, 61 6-sack, 55 7-sack, 66 8-sack, 
4 9-sack, 50 10-sack, 35 12-sack, 17 14-sack, 
12 18-sack and 3 20-sack plants. In ad- 
dition there were 16 plants the capacity 
of each of which exceeded 20 sacks, 
while the collective hourly capacity of 
22 plants amounted to 637 sacks. ‘The 
figures in this case represent the actual 
capacities for which these plants were 
planned by their respective builders. 
Their collective yearly capacity was 
about 30,000,000 sacks or nearly 43,000,000 
bbls. This should have represented in 
those days about fifteen-seventeenths of 
the bread consumption, though, of 
course, the plants in question could 
have only produced that quantity of 
flour by working full time or there- 
abouts, say 120 hours per week and 50 
weeks in the year. 

By putting aside foreign competition, 
which then amounted, striking a three- 
year average, to 7,898,290 sacks or 11,283,- 
270 bbls, the British roller mills had 
then to face an appreciable competition 
from millstones mills, and especially 
from the ‘tcombined”’ plants already 
mentioned. In the so-called combina- 
tion plants the wheat was broken on 
millstones and the middlings were re- 
duced on rollers. 

The list from which the particulars of 
these roller plants were taken mentions 
226 combined plants capable of. putting 
out roughly 80,000 sacks per week or 
4,000,000 sacks (5,714,285 bbls per annum.) 
The old-fashioned millstone mills, too, 
had by no means died out of the land, 
and in many country districts their 
hum was stili heard. Even today a cer- 
tain amount of millstone flour must still 
be produced, though exactly how much 
is hard toestimate. Until lately a large 
firm of London bakers advertised that 
it used millstone flour, even as another 
firm of bakers will use only flour com- 
ing from English mills. 

In spite, however, of all competition 
from old-fashioned mills the roller sys- 
tem continued to win more and more 
ground, until in 1898, there were 946 dis- 
tinct roller plants registered in the care- 
fully kept books of a certain firm of mill 
brokers. It is not probable that the 
number of roller plants in Great Britain 
has materially increased since 1898, 
though it is probable that the capacity 
of several of the larger mills has been 
considerably augmented. 


INCREASED CAPACITY 


To trace the increase in the capacity 
of big mills, nearly all of which are lo- 
cated in ports, is not easy because the 
proprietors of such mills have a rooted 
dislike to have any of their business be- 
come public. I should say that the 
greatest increase of capacity of late has 
been at Hull and at Birkenhead, Liver- 

»001. At Birkenhead, Buchanan’s Flour 

ills, Ltd., will soon have a new mill 
in operation, giving the firm a capacity 
of more than 3,000 bbls daily. Another 
plant has been moved there and it is 

uite likely that Messrs. W. Vernon & 
dons will greatly enlarge their capacity 
at Birkenhead. The tendency is for 
large merchant mills to grow bigger and 
bigger, while in some cases small roller 
mills have gone under. 

It must not be supposed that a roller 
mill in Great Britain is necessarily a 
gold mine. Location is a very impor- 


tant factor, and many a well-equipped 
roller mill has been shut down in the 
United Kingdom, because those who 
erected it neglected to take into account 
surrounding conditions as regards sup- 
ply of raw material and delivery of flour. 
A classic instance of this happened at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne some fifteen years 
ago, when a well-to-do linendraper is 
said to have sunk £250,000 which he 
might as well have thrown into the sea. 
He erected a big roller plant, that ulti- 
mately had to be shut down and sold for 
what it would fetch. Having miscalcu- 
lated the cost of delivering his flour, he 
found himself hopelessly out of compe- 
tition with the neighboring millers. 
This individual had lent money at a 
good rate of interest to a miller in the 
same district and was surprised and 
pleased at the alacrity with which the 
capital and interest were repaid. He 
not unnaturally came to the conclusion 
that roller milling must be a very profit- 
able business, and imagined all he had 
to do was to buy a first-class roller plant 
and install it in a suitable building. 
This he did, but when he was offered a 
| sexed of land on very favorable terms 

e quite forgot to consider its suitabili- 
ty for the reception of raw material and 
delivery of flour and millfeed. His fate 
has been that of many other enterpris- 
ing but shortsighted men. 


MILLING NOT ALWAYS PROFITABLE 


From the introduction of the roller 
system into Great Britain till about five 
years since, quite 150 roller plants have 

een erected and have disappeared. 
That is to say, they either were removed 
to more suitable locations, or, as is to 
be feared was more often the case, were 
broken up and sold, often at the price of 
oldiron. The capital lost in these un- 
fortunate ventures must represent in the 
aggregate millions of dollars, 

As for the capacity of the roller mills 
of Great Britain today, a recently com- 
piled list of British and Irish roller 
mills shows over 1,000 distinct plants, 
but itis doubtful whether there are so 
many roller mills now running. It is, of 
course, impossible to say in the absence 
of certain statistics, but it is quite prob- 
able, taking into consideration the num- 
ber of small roller plants which have 
been shut down during the last few 
years, that the number of plants now in 
operation is less than in 1898. But tak- 
ing only 900 roller mills as the present 
first line of Great Britain’s milling 
forces, we get a capacity amply suffi- 
cient for, and in excess of, the King- 
dom’s needs. 

The average capacity of 664 mills 
flourishing in 1893 was rather more than 
seven sacks. Though many of the 
newer plants have been of small capac- 
ity, yet the frequent enlargements 
should have more than offset these. As- 
suming that there are now in Great 
Britain 900 roller mills capable of pro- 
ducing eight sacks an hour, we have a 
daily capacity of 246,857 bbls for the 900 
mills. If they work but 120 hours per 
week and 50 weeks in the the year, their 
total annual capacity would reach 43,- 
200,000 sacks per annum, or 61,714,285 
bbis, while, as stated, the actual flour 
consuming capacity of the United King- 
dom can hardly much exceed 38,000,000 
sacks or 51,428,570 bbls. It is, therefore, 
clear that the capacity of what may be 
termed the merchant mills of the King- 
dom is far in excess of its actual needs. 

It may not be uninteresting to consid- 
er the prceeet milling capacity of the 
three chief ports of the United King- 
dom. The figures, which have been ob- 
tained from good sources, are as fol- 
lows, sacks of 280 lbs: 

Per hour. 
PE nonce nase esaseces geseasesen ewe 440 





ON De rrp rr reer rr 400 
Uo acks haneedenssudebed bas aaenades 230 
Mh dips nines dudyessncekbaneensensauanene 1,070 


This is equal to 36,672 bbls a day, or, 
taking the week at 12) hours and the 
year at 50 weeks, to an annual produc- 
tion of 6,420,000 sacks, or 9,171,428 bbls. 


Capacity of other English and Welsh 
mills: 

Sacks of 280 

lbs per nour. 


York, on the east coast................+: 160 
I, WPIIOG a cane dn seve os seasedecdacnss 150 
hts a cet naesaapesassanebicanas 120 
Plymouth and district...............-++. 50 
Exeter, Devonshire, and district...... 50 
NO, WS oo is csdbucsaedsesenseeese 40 
Gloucester, Bristol Channel district.. 40 
Southampton and district.............. 40 


Grimsby onthe Humber, Hulldistrict 85 
Goole, on the Humber. Hull district.. 20 


49 


United Kingdom 


Capacity of.Scotch mills: 


280-Ilb sacks 
‘ per hour. 
MGs ONG LOG: os... osos cote cccscccece 14 
CN ixnscvo6eccr eades dec eesastoeceseees 
Dundee, Montrose and Perth........... 25 
asad one pbiw ar vigaceves den sss 08 20 
MMR Li ty nt cad nev cepiGi keris Papcesaker aves 


Equal to a daily capacity of 10,937 bbls. 

This list is not a complete one. For 
instance, it does not include the Irish 
mills nor the extensive milling interest 
in the Midlands. The combined capac- 
ity of the three groups of mills here 
given is 21,538,200 bbls per annum. I 
think these estimates are conservative 
and that the mills probably can produce 
more than the quantities here given. I 
should say they furnish fully three- 
quarters of all the flour ground. 


MILLSTONE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The average annual importation of 
foreign flour may be roughly estimated 
as well in excess of 8,000,000 sacks or in 
round figures, 11,500,000 bbls. The roller 
mills of Great Britain, however, have 
not only to reckon with the foreign 
competition, but to a certain extent they 
find their market spoiled, in country 
districts at least, by the flour made in 
millstone mills or plants run in the 
combined system already described. 
What proportion of the flour milled to- 
day in Great Britain is millstone flour, 
it is hard to say, because the best 
judges are somewhat divided on this 
point. Some think that not more than 
five per cent of the flour now made in 
British mills is stone flour pure and 
simple. 

In 1878 there were 10,000 flour mills in 
Great Britain, all run on, the millstone 
system. Today it is probable that not 
much more than 40 per cent of these 
mills have vanished. The latest list I 
have been able to procure was made up 
in 1898. It shows the following rela- 
tions between the roller and millstone 
mills in the United Kingdom. 

Roller Millstone 


mills. mills. 

BE «0 sta nacunbweeendaiien 8 5,297 
| Een er 20 650 
ac cccscenvaneeen sees 82 830 
NIN so 63:40 owas s 6os Sees 93 472 
IE cna couueensetuousedeens 946 7,149 


In Scotland most of these millstone 
mills work on oatmeal and are called 
‘tmeal mills.”” In England the majori- 
ty of such mills are grinding a coarse 
grain for feed. But a certain propor- 
tion are still turning out flour for human 
use, though to what extent is difficult 
to say. On acertain day in August, not 
so many years ago, four old-fashioned 
millstone mills located within an area 
of five miles on the south coast of Eng- 
land were very busy turning out white 
flour. In my travels around England I 
notice a great many windmills still 
standing, particularly in the southern 
counties like Sussex and in Yorkshire. 

FLOUR PRODUCTION OF 1902 

As for the amount actually produced 
by the British mills during the last year, 
in the entire absence of such statistics 
as are compiled by the Northwestern 
Miller covering the leading American 
milling centers, I am forced tu fall back 
on anestimate. If we take the annual 
consumption of the United Kingdom at 
51,000,000 bbls and the imports at 11,500,- 
000 bbls, it follows that the mills here 
have turned out 39,500,000 bbls. I think 
that the mills at the ports of London, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Leith, Newcastle and Hull have all run 
full time this year and that these mills 
together with those at York have pro- 
duced probably about 9,800,000 sacks or 
14,000,000 bbls of flour, or over one-third 
of the output of the United Kingdom, 

KINGSLAND SMITH. 





Flour and Wheat Exports 


The following table shows approx- 
imately, the flour and wheat exports 
from the United States by months, hun- 
dreds omitted. For the purpose of com- 
parison, flour is given as wheat, (using 
4'4 bus of wheat to the barrel): 

Z ———-1902.- 
Flo-ras Wheat, 
18, 


ee) ee 


Flour as F Wheat, 














wheat. bus. bus. wheat, bus. bus. 
January...... 6,890 8,660 285 12,780 
February.... 4,595 8,200 6,805 10,900 
March........ 5,290 9,000 6,025 11,575 
ae Ser 5,765 10,600 8,450 13,905 
/ Sa 240 9,580 7,020 15,860 
pO Pe 8E 7,350 6,825 12,865 
SUIT 020 5,7 8,520 6,740 18,460 
August....... 7,020 14,270 7,170 26,850 
September.. 7,495 17,705 6,545 16,880 
October ..... 8,430 16,775 7.350 15,400 
November .. 7,800 8,800 7,365 13,650 
Yo | ee 71,140 121,460 76,580 169,125 
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Letters from British Flour Importers 


In which they express their opinions regarding the lately imposed tax on breadstuffs and the dis- 
crimination in freight rates in America, as affecting the importation of flour from the United States 


N order to get the opinions of 
the trade about the effect of the 
duty, I have inquired of a 
large number of importers if 
they attribute the falling offin 
the importation of American 

flour-to the duty or to the discrimina- 
tion in freights, also if there have been 
any new mills built or old ones enlarged 
on account of the duty, and whether or 
not the price of bread has been advanced 
in consequence of it. I also invited sug- 
gestions as to how the conditions could 
be improved. 

Nearly all the replies received indi- 
cated that the writers were unable to say 
to what extent the duty was responsible 
for the diminished flour imports but 
they thought the freight discrimination 
a more serious obstacle than the duty. 
According to the replies received no new 
mills have been builtin England or Scot- 
land in consequence of the duty, but the 
existing mills have run full time. The 
price of bread in general has not been 
advanced. 

Among the suggestions as to how an 
improvement can be obtained, the one 
most frequently made is that the freight 
discrimination between wheat and flour 
should be overcome. 

Another suggestion made is that more 
regular deliveries would help the trade. 
Messrs. R. Hunter Craig & Co., Lid., of 
Glasgow refer particularly to this, and 
Messrs. Green & Gowlett make a sug- 
gestion in the same line; namely, that 
some guarantee should be obtained 
from th2 transportation company that 
flour will leave the seaboard withina 
specified number of days from the date 
of bill of lading. 

Several importers write about the flood 
of Canadian wheat in hand in order to 
meet this competition. They raise a fur- 
ther point that unless American millers 
have so arranged matters that they can 
grind Canadian wheat, they are likely 
to be seriously handicapped in time by 
preferential trading between the colo- 
nies and the mother country. 

Herewith are given some of the re- 
plies received: 

COULD DO WITH GUARANTEED SEA- 

BOARD SHIPMENT 

Green & Gowlett: The decrease in im- 
ports of American flour is due, to a con- 
siderable extent, to the duty, but more 
largely to the differential rates given by 
transportation companies on wheat as 
against flour. The duty has not led to 
increased mill building but has simply 
made millers run their mills to full ca- 
pacity. Ithas not caused an advance 
in the price of bread, though bread is 
slightly dearer in some districts due to 
natural rise in markets. We can not of- 
fer any suggestions for improving con- 
ditions unless it be that millers get 
some guarantee for seaboard clearance 
from transportation companies. 

WANT MORE REGULAR TRANSIT 

R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd: As there 
is a differential duty in the favor of 
wheat, when offal is taken into consid- 
eration, of 34 per cent, there is no doubt 
that this must tend to the detriment of 
flourimporting. Sofar as Scotland is 
concerned, we have not heard of any 
new flour mills being built. No doubt 
some of the existing ones have added to 
their machinery, while all of them for 
some time have been running to their 
full capacity. The price of bread has 
not changed in Glasgow since the tax 
was imposed in April last, but markets 
have been ip favorof bakers,and a good 
margin has been got on flour baked. It 
seems to us that the only remedy there 
is for -his state of affairs, is to have the 
freight on wheat put on a parity with 
that of flour, and this remedy, so far as 
we can see, lies with those interested, in 
the United States. We suppose that the 
ideal disposition of wheat would be to 
ship every pound of it grown in the 
United States in the shape of flour. This 
is not possible, of course, but it makes 
all the more difficult torealize, when the 
cost of carrving 280 Ibs of flour is so 
much greater than the same weight of 
wheat. We think a more regular and 
quicker transit would do much to re- 
cover trade with buyers here, especially 
the baker, who we find has a growing 
inclination to favor the home miller, by 
reason of the convenient deliveries he 
can give. 

PROTECTIVI 





PARIFF A BOOMERANG 


John J. Carter, London: Assuming 
that the figures are correct, the consider- 
able decrease they indicate may, in my 
opinion, be rightly ascribed wholly to 
the effect of the disproportionate tax 


imposed by the present British govern- 
ment upon foreign flour. It contem- 
plated this natural result with avowed 
satisfaction, and this generally expect- 
ed result has been realized more quick- 
ly than many of us thought probable. I 
was doubtful regarding the result, only 
because I felt sure that measures would 
be adopted in America to counteract the 
intended effect of the extra tax on for- 
eign flour entering the United Kingdom. 

Your inquiry as to whether or not the 
number and capacity of British mills 
has been increased by the diminution 
of the flour import I answer negatively, 
because too many British mills pre- 
viously possessed superfiuous capacity. 

But the tendency of the protective tax- 
ation in question is obviously toward 
increasing the capacity and, perhaps, 
the number of British mills, and _ to- 
ward destroying large business in for- 
eign flour that has benefited millions 
of people of various professions. As to 
the price of bread being raised by the 
tax, consumers pay immensely more 
than the tax on wheat and flour yield to 
revenue. The best remedy of the duty 
to me appears the dismissal of the pres- 
ent British government. Meantime the 
abolition of discriminatory transit rate 
in America against flour would bea pal- 
liative. 

I beg leave to remind my American 
brothers that their protective tariff is a 
powerful weapon in the hands of pro- 
tectionists everywhere desirous of ex- 
cluding cheap excellent American prod- 
ucts. 

TRYING TO HAVE DUTY ADJUSTED 

T. S. Medill & Sons: It is quite im- 
possible to say what proportion of the 
diminution is due to the new duty and 
its incidence, but it seems clear that at 
least part of it must be so attributed. 
Our home millers do not conceal their 
belief that the increased proportion of 
the trade they now enjoy is to some ex- 
tent owing to the discrimination in the 
duty in favorof wheat. We have no in- 
formation as to the building of new 
mills or the enlargement of existing 
ones but I think our home mills are now 
working up more nearly to their full 
capacity than heretofore and are there- 
fore working to the best advantage as 
regards economy of manufacture. We 
are of the opinion that the price of bread 
has been affected to the full extent of 
the duty. As to remedies we may say 
thatthe London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion is not relaxing its effurts to obtain 
just treatment for imported flour and is 
still agitating for a readjustment of the 
duty as between flour and wheat. 


DISCRIMINATION IN FREIGHTS TANTA- 
MOUNT TO A PREFERENTIAL DUTY 
William Morrison & Son: We are not 
prepared to say to what extent the di- 
minished importation of American flour 
is traceable to the imposition of the du- 
tv, but there is no doubt it has hada 
material effect in this direction. Our 
own experience points clearly to this 
result. We do not know of any new 
mills being erected, but as the home 
millers are hampered in giving delivery 
as quickly as customers require we 
think it probable that the erection of 
new mills will be the only way to solve 
the problem. Meantime the present 
mills are increasing their capacity 
wherever practicable, and working 
them to their fullest extent. Exceptin 
afew isolated cases the price of bread 
to the customers has not been advanced. 
We think it very improbable that the 
duty will be taken off in the immediate 
future, and its abandonment as a factor 
in the problem can not be taken into ac- 
count. The question is one of the ut- 
most consequence for the foreign flour 
importer, and in equal degree for the 
American miller, and in our opinion, 
the only line possible toward the imme- 
diate solution that can be taken lies in 
getting the discrimination in freight 
rates in favor of wheat against flour re- 
moved. 
SCOTCH MILLERS OUT GUNNING FOR THE 
TRADE IN SPRING WHEAT 
Robert Carson & Co: It is admitted 
on all sides that British millers lately 
have materially improved their position. 
In this market the energies of the home 
millers have been more particularly di- 
rected toward capturing the trade in 
spring wheat flours, and in this they 
have been’ successful, sales being lim- 
ited only to the productive capacity of 
their mills. The conditions which have 
operated in their favor are. First, the 
discrimination in the import duty of 5d 
per 112 lbs on flour as against 3d per 112 


lbs on wheat; second, the discrimina- 
tion on freights in favor of wheat as 
compared with flour; third, the liberal 
supplies of Manitoba wheat at the dis- 
posal of the home miller. Under pres- 
ent conditions the capture of the whole 
trade of these islands is only a ques- 
tion of time, and it is a matter for Amer- 
ican millers to try if they can not be al- 
tered in their favor. It is obvious that 
they can do nothing in the matter of 
the duty, but perhaps a united effort to 
have the discrimination in favor of 
wheat abolished might prove success- 
ful, and also to have such legislation 
passed as would allow them to grind 
Manitoba wheat. 


SHIPMENT BUSINESS IN MINNESOTA 
FLOUR AT A STANDSTILL 

George M. Thomson & Co: It is diffi- 
cult indeed to say to what extent the 
diminution of export from America is 
caused through the duty favoring the 
raw article as against the manufactured, 
but it certainly is helping to an enor- 
mous extent the Jocal mills as they are 
underselling us all along the line. Ship- 
ment business in Minnesota flour is 
practically at a standstill. 

We do not think the present tendency 
is to build new mills, as those interest- 
ed in the industry are more likely to 
wait until they know what the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer is likely to do next 
year. Ifthe duty is to be permanent, 
certainly it will add a considerable 
number of new mills. There is practi- 
eally no dubiety about this, we think. 

Regarding the price of bread, the du- 
ty has had no effect uponit. It is com- 
ing out of the pocket of the manufac- 
turer. We trust millers in the United 
States will be successful in getting a 
decided alteration in freights in favor 
of the manufactured article as against 
the raw. It has fallen very hard upon the 
importer, as flour can not be tought to 
sell at a profit, as against the price that 
local mills are accepting. 

THINK THE DUTY IS NOT RESPONSIBLE 

Grimsdale & Sons: We should say 
the duty had but a very slight effect on 
importation, and the diminution in 
trade can not be attributed to this, or at 
all events to a very small degree. Nei- 
ther are we aware of its having led to 
the enlargement of existing, nor the 
building of new British mills. Nor has 
the price of bread to the consumer been 
materially affected. 

AMEND THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW 

Morris & Co: We are aware of the 
large decrease of importation of foreign, 
especially American, and we put it 
down tothe following reasons: First, 
the most important one of all is, the 
discrimination in freights in favor of 
wheat as compared with flour; second, 
the duty, inasmuch as the same is not 
fairly proportioned. To the duty asa 
tax, we have no objection. If wheat is 
subject to duty at the rate of 3d per cwt, 
flour ought to bear only 4d perewt and 
not 5d as now in existence; third, to the 
improved state of milling of our home 
millers. They have, during the last 
three years, spent a great deal of money 
in up-to-date machinery, and are now 
reaping the benefit of this investment 
of capital. The home millers are get- 
ting a very large share of the trade and 
will do their utmost to retain the ground 
gained,even at a further sacrifice, to the 
detriment of foreign flour. The only 
salvation for the American millers and 
flour exporters is, to put their shoulders 
to the wheel and try, unanimously, to 
get an amendment tothe interstate com- 
merce law passed, with a view to get- 
ting the discrimination in freight in fa- 
vor of wheat, as compared with flour, 
removed. 

DAMAGED GRAIN BEING FED LARGELY 

Blott, Lang & Co., Ltd: As to the ef- 
fect of the new import duty, so far as 
feed is concerned, we consider it has 
acted to the disadvantage of the export- 
ing miller, and the importing mer- 
chant, the tendency being to allow Brit- 
ish mills to run full time, the result of 
which is larger manufacture of home- 
made offals and a decrease in the im- 
ported quantity. It is difficult to gauge 
the question of any effect on prices, as 
owing to the very wet harvest we had 
in this country there is a great abun- 
dance of damaged grain being fed at 
low values. 

AMERICAN MILLERS MUST MEET COMPE- 
TITION OF HOME MILLERS 

Wilson & Burnie: We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the duty imposed on 
flour as against wheat combined with 


the discrimination in freights in favor 
of wheat as compared with flour, have 
worked together against the sale of 
American flours in our markets, in fa- 
vor of the home miller. With us, the 
price of bread has not been advanced 
and bakers can not afford to pay the 
prices asked for American spring wheat 
flours, so long as they can get a suffi- 
ciently good flour from the home miller 
at less money. We think if the discrim- 
ination in freights were .removed it 
would materially help to put American 
flour in a better position to compete. 
From the fact that the importation of 
American flour is so considerably down 
since the duty was imposed, we think 
that this is very conclusive proof of 
how the duty has worked against the 
importer. If the American miller is to 
keep his trade here, he must come more 
in line with our markets, and be pre- 
pared to offer at prices to meet the com- 
petition of our home millers. 


WITH FREIGHT DISCRIMINATION RE- 
MOVED TRADE WOULD SOON IMPROVE 


Collier & Son: Itis very difficult to 
say how much of the diminution in ex- 
ports of flour is due to the duty and how 
much to natural causes such as discrim- 
ination in freights, etc., but the fact re- 
mains that since the duty was imposed, 
in order for the export trade to be ona 
favorable basis for trading freely and 
on satisfactory terms, namely, at prices 
which would show the importer a small 
margin of profits for his capital invest- 
ed, American mill prices would just be 
wellin line if the duty was non-exist- 
ent. In fact things have been very un- 
satisfactory practically the whole of the 
year since last April so far as one 1eck- 
ons the mill prices and the actual spot 
distrbibuting price on the same day. 
We do not think the cost of the bread to 
the local consumer has been increased 
in any way by the duty. 

It appears that the only way to put the 
American miller and the British im- 
porter in a better position to compete is 
to remove the discrimination in freights, 
now in favor of wheat. We are inclined 
to the opinion that this has a good deal 
more todo with the unsatisfactory trade 
than the duty, as the advantage the 
British miller gains by the dutyisa 
very small one and if we can get freight 
rates on the same basis as wheat we 
have no doubt the trade will be able 
soon to report a more satisfactory state 
of things. 

FALLING OFF CHIEFLY IN LOW GRADES 

Chamberlain, Pole & Co: We think 
the diminution in the imports of Ameri- 
can flour was due at first chiefiy to the 
duty, and later partly to this cause and 
partly to the fact that other wheat ship- 
pers were underselling America. It 
must not be forgotten that there also 
was a slight rise in American prices 
when the tariff came into operation, 
which, in the absence of a correspond- 
ing improvement here, discouraged im- 
porters, and this state of things con- 
tinued more or less up to the end of the 
year, because of the difficulty of mak- 
ing the parity of prices on this side. 
We do not think that the factof English 
millers’ being able more successfully 
to compete this year, has led to any 
new building of mills, but rather to the 
working of the existing plants up to 
full capacity. 

The cost of the loaf to the consumer 
has not been materially increased by 
the duty, and bakers have been doing 
badly for some time. ‘They feel the ne- 
cessity of using fine white and patent 
flour to suit their customers, and there 
is no profit in it at the present price of 
bread. Wethink the falling off in the 
importation of American flour is not so 
much on patents as on the lower grades, 
and this partly accounts for the figures 
of 1902, In addition to this we think the 
smaller English millers have not used 
so much American flour since the duty 

yas imposed. ‘The only remedy for the 
present disparity in prices that we can 
see, is in forcing the carriers to take 
flour at the same rate as wheat. 

POOR QUALITY PARTLY TO BLAME 

Reid & Glasgow: There is no doubt 
that part of the diminution of imports 
is due to the slightly protective duty on 
flour, but other causes have contributed 
very materially. There has been so 
much sprouted winter wheat in the 
United States during 1902, that in many 
instances the imported flour has not 
given satisfaction, and the poor quality 
of the No.2 hard winter has restricted 
business in hard winter flours as well. 

KINGSLAND SMITH. 
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HE year 1902, from a milling 
point of view,lhas been remark- 
able in more than one respect. 
At one time there was promise 
of active trade; at another 
large losses seemed almost un- 

avoidable, while in the main it has 
proved a period of no small amount of 
worry which, however, has terminated 
much better than might have been ex- 
pected, though not so well as could have 
been wished. 

The 1902 wheat harvest of that part of 
Australia dealt with in this review— 
South Australia and Victoria—proved 
disappointing. As a general rule fail- 
ure or semi-failure of the crops in this 
country is caused more by lack of 
moisture at the critical period of the 
year—September—than by excess of 
rain, but last year it was otherwise. 
Referring more particularly to South 
Australia, prospects of a large yield con- 
tinued bright until well on toward No- 
vember, which has so repeatedly made 
or marred wheat crops. 

Heavy rain fell in September and par- 
ticularly in October. The effect, com- 
bined with warm and humid conditions 
on a late crop, was to bring about the 
appearance of red rust, causing the grain 
to be pinched. In a very few weeks ex- 
pectations of a return fully as large as 
in the previous year—slightly in excess 
of 13,000,000 bu which would have ranked 
among the largest returns of the state 
—were replaced by the certainty of from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bus less. 

Estimates of the yield made soon after 
harvest set the total down at about 
8,500,000 bus, while The Register, the 
calculations of which have for years 
been accepted as a reliable guide for 
trading purposes, figured 8,750,000 bus. 
The official statistics were not issued 
till some months later, and allowed for 
only 8,012,672 bus, which, it can be defi- 
nitely stated, was too small. 

Taking the government return of acre- 
age as being nearer the mark than any 
private figures can be, owing to greater 
facilities possessed by the officials for 
collecting information, but accepting 
The Register estimate of quantity on ac- 
count of farmers being reluctant to state 
fully their yield to the government be- 
cause of the baseless fear that the return 
may be used for taxation purposes, we 
arrive at the following results of wheat 
cultivation in South Australia in the 
last six years, which cover the period 
of unprecedented drouth: 





THE WHEAT CROP 


Acreage, Yield, Average, 
acre’. us. bas. 

| ARE CE 1,693,045 2,690,100 1.68 
J OR 8,705,937 2.48 
J AEBBRAAACP onic 1,788,770 9,816,666 5.48 
Sta ascartanatan® 1,821,187 10,200,000 5.€0 
BRASS e AA 1,913,000 18,200,000 6.89 
RR a ee 1,743,452 8,750,000 5.01 


Victoria was troubled, though not to 
the same extent, by red rust, but all the 
same the return of wheat in that state 
also was disappointing. The early part 
of the season was exceptionally dry, 
and great difficulty was experienced by 
farmers in preparing a seed bed. Fa- 
vorable conditions at the close did not 
compensate and in place of just on 15,- 


000,000 bus, which had been looked for, _ 


the government return of the harvest 
placed the result at 12,113,712 bus. Thus, 
the two states instead of providing, as 
at one time was expected, 28,000,000 bus 
of grain, allowing of an exportable sur- 
plus of 17,00,000 bus, actually secured 
only 20,750,000 bus, of which not more 
than nine or ten million bushels could 
be spared. 

It must be borne in mind, also, that 
much of the grain, especially in South 
Australia, was not of a high milling 
grade. The difference of quality in 
South Australian wheat in the last two 
seasons will be apparent when itis men- 
tioned that the Chamber of Commerce 
standard for shipping purposes was 62 
lbs per bu, compared with 63 Ibs in 1901. 

The fact that the yield of wheat in 
both states was disappointing would 
have had but little bearing on the mill- 
ing trade had it not 
that chartering had been indulged in on 
early expectations, so as soon as wheat 
began to come in from the country it 
was ascertained that several million 
bushels of grain had been engaged for 
shipment in the two states. This was 
the work, of course, not of millers pri- 
marily but of wheat operators who had 
either sold cargoes to Europe or were 
prepared to speculate in grain. The 
ships soon came tumbling in and had 
to be filled. 

Under the influence of strong compe- 
tition prices were rushed up as the fol- 
lowing, taken at random during the ear- 
ly part of the year, will show; January, 
72¢ per bu of 60 lbs; February, 72¢c; March, 
78@80ec; April, 90@92c; May, $1. Values 


soon got beyond shipping equivalent, 
and charterers set about taking the ex- 


been for the fact . 
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treme step of attempting to cancel en- 
eS with owners of tonnage. 

his was done in a number of instances 
and the grain made available for the lo- 
cal market after a penalty had been paid 
to the shipowners. That it proved more 
profitable to do this where possible will 
give an idea of the acuteness of the po- 
sition. 

Still another factor in upholding price 
was the widespread prevalence of drouth 
in New South Wales and Queensland. 
Not only were the harvests there also a 
failure, but there arose an exceptional 
demand for feedstuffs to keep stock 
alive. Had it not been for this it may 
have been difficult to have got rid of the 
inferior wheat of the other states, but 
the effect was to cause values to remain 
firm. 

During the ten months of this year 
shipments of South Australian wheat to 
New South Wales amounted to 391,575 
bus, and to Queensland 73,237, not reck- 
oning that a portion of that shown for 
the former state was subsequently tran- 
shipped to Queensland. Now, during 
the corresponding months of 1901 no 
South Australian wheat was sent to 
these places. It must not be supposed 
that the whole of the grain was required 
for food for stock but there is little doubt 
that this accounts for the major part of 
the exceptional demand. Little won- 
der, therefore, that the price of wheat 
rose, and that flour had to follow. I ap- 
pend some prices of flour, which must 
be taken in a general way, as showing 
the trend of the Australian market: 
January, $33.60 per ton of 2,000 lbs; 
March, $37.20; May, $44.40; November, 
$52.80. This had the effect of closing the 
South African and Java markets to 
South Australian millers, and no or- 
ders have been booked for those places 
for months, the only flour passing being 
in execution of early contracts. 

During the last quarter no South Aus- 
tralian flour has been sent to South Af- 
rica, and for the nine months the total 
was 10,090 tons, against 19,378 last year. 
To Java this year’s exports have 
amounted to 5,725 tons, against 10,134 in 
the nine months of 1901. The amount of 
wheat which has gone from this state to 
South Africa has been 866,157 bus, 
against 1,384,951 to the end of September 
last year. From the beginning of the 
year to date exports of Victorian wheat 
to foreign ports have been 851,775 bags, 
against 2,004,852 in 1896 and of flour 151,- 
244 bags, compared with 223,475. On the 
other hand, Victorian shipment to other 
states have been 219,200 bags, against 
131,860. 

Offal has proportionately played a 
more important part in the milling in- 
dustry than for a long time, and prices 
have risen to a level seldom reached. 
Sales are being made on the basis of 
38c per bu of 40 ibs. In Melbourne, 
from 4l¢c to 42c is being obtained, and 
this in spite of large importations which 
have been made into Australia of Amer- 
ican and Argentine feedstuffs. At the 
beginning of this year mill offal was 
fetching 22c, and a year ago from 18c 
to 19e. 

Millers, in spite of thin wheats which 
they have been obliged to run in their 
mills, have been able to maintain repu- 
tation for high quality of flour, but this 
has only been accomplished by shorten- 
ing the flour returns of the establish- 
ments. The increased value of the resi- 
due has avoided a loss. This has meant 
an anxious time for managers, but on 
the whole, serious losses have not been 
experienced. When millers come to 
take a account of the year’s operations, 
most of them will find that there has 
been much cause for gratification as 
the result of the year’s transactions, but 
under the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that no new mills have been 
built; nor is there any probability of 
any being erected in the near future. 

In South Australia, where prospects 
have improved during the last month, 
it is likely that close on 9,000,000 bus 
will be reaped at the coming harvest at 
the end of the year. This will allow of 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 being ex- 
ported. Doleful accounts come from Vic- 
toria, where assistance is being organ- 
ized forthe relief of farmers in the worst 
districts. Not half a crop will be gath- 
ered, and on the most favorable indica- 
tions the state will require to import to 
some extent. The position in New 
South Wales is similar, and altogether, 
after making allowance for revival of 
wheat by late showers, it is pe that 
importation from outside will have to 
be resorted to. The only point in dis- 
yute is the extent to which foreign 

readstuffs will be needed. 

Already about a dozen sailers have 
been arranged to bring breadstuffs, in- 
cluding barley, from San Francisco, 
and a number of cargoes have been con- 
tracted for from New York. Altogether 


about 40,000 tons of breadstuffs and feed- 
stuffs would represent the commitments 
so far on account of foreign grain. The 
laid-down cost of American wheat here 
in Australia today is about $1.20, and 
close up to this is being offered, and 
paid for small lots of new Ausralian 
wheat. 

There is the contingency of the Federal 
Parliament remitting the duties on 
wheat and flour. In trading circles 
strong opposition would be shown to 
such action in which even free traders 
would join. It is represented that even 
the talk of such a proposal dislocates 
business, and that it would be much 
preferable and cheaper in the long run 
if the government were to come directly 


to the assistance of those sections of the - 


community in distress and assist them 
out of the public funds. The exact cost 
of the relief would then be known, and 
there would be no tampering with the 
tariff which is always an objectionable 
proceeding. 


* 

The failure of the Australian harvest 
asa whole, though as just mentioned 
South Australia will have a surplus, 
can not but have a restricting effect 
upon general trade. It has been calcu- 
lated that as far as this state is con- 
cerned the higher prices which will rule 
for breadstuffs will more than compen- 
sate for the smaller yield, and that the 
monetary return to farmers will be con- 
siderably larger—some think double. 
This is more or less guess-work, since 
it can not be said at what level prices 
are going to rule for the whole of the 
year. Bethat as it may it is clear that 
arge sums of money will have to be 
sent abroad from Australia for feed- 
stuffs, and the balance of trade will thus 
be unfavorably affected. In addition, 
the cost of living will be raised. On 
the other hand, more money is being re- 
turned by the wool clip which is now in 
course of realization. 

The losses of cattle and sheep con- 
tinue, the dairy industry is not expand- 
ing and in other directions only moder- 
ate returns will be realized. 

The establishment of the federal form 
of government, and the occurrence of a 
poor season on the top of a succession 
of drouths have caused attention to be 
directed to the cost of government. In 
more than one state the number of mem- 
bers of Parliament has been reduced, the 
civil service roll has been curtailed and 
expenses generally lowered. There can 
be no disguising the fact that the fed- 
eral administration during the first two 
years of the commonwealth has been 
disappointing, and has been responsi- 
ble for a reaction of the federal spirit. 

Federal ministers have shown all too 
little consideration for the finances of 
the component states, and have been 
guilty of extravagance. Australia as a 
whole, however, is determined to pay 
her way and further appeals to the mon- 
ey markets of the old world are being 
deprecated till the finances are on a 
sounder basis. At the same time it is 
being more and more realized that the 
policy for the country must be one of 
development of the great resources and 
industries which are native to the soil. 

A policy of centralization is to be dis- 
couraged, and any arbitrary methods of 
upholding wages in the cities or in the 
government employ by means of which 
settlement is discouraged will receive 
no support from those who recognize 
that the country’s wealth consists main- 
ly in the products of the soil. 

More attention is being paid to scien- 
tific ways of farming, and there is little 
doubt that many people are seriously 
endeavoring to ascertain the lessons of 
this long-continued drouth. Even if we 
have to become reconciled to regularly 
recurring dry seasons, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the future will be 
faced in any other spirit than that of de- 
termination and grit. 

If, for the present, Australian millers 
may not meet their American compeers 
in foreign markets, the time will come, 
and that ere long, when once again the 
competition of these southern lands 
will be felt as it has been felt in the past. 
And the Australian of the future will be 
a keener competitor because of the 
trials through which he is now passing. 

Adelaide, Novy, 30. E. J. STAcY. 





Oatmeal in Great Britain 


Oatmeal is commonly associated, in 
the minds of most of us, with Scotland. 
There is some reason for this, as the 
Scotch have from time out of mind been 
great consumers of oatmeal. It may not 
be so generally known that Ireland also 
is a large producer and consumer of oat- 
meal; but such is the case and there 
are numerous mills in Ireland produc- 
ing oatmeal, perhaps the largest being 
in Belfast. 

In the south of England, not very 
much oatmeal is made, but the con- 
sumption of it certainly is increasing; 
this doubtless is due to the persistent 
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advertising of such brands as Mother’s 
Oats, Quaker Oats, etc. 

The advertising methods employed in 
pushing these brands are very similar 
to those used in the United States. 
Posters on bill boards, signs on the 
busses, and advertisements in the mag- 
azines and daily papers are largely 
used. The brands are advertised also 
at grocers’ and bakers’ exhibitions. 
Tea sets, cutlery, etc., are given away 
in exchange for coupons. 

The effect of all thisj advertising has 
been to induce many, people who did 
not formerly use cereal foods for break- 
fast to include these as a regular thing 
in the breakfast bill of fare. Certain 
products like Shredded Wheat, Grape 
Nuts and Force also are being exten- 
sively pushed on this side. The cam- 
paign in favor of Force at present ap- 
pears to be most actively waged, and 
pictures of the quaint figure of the man 
who profited so greatly by using this 
food, James Dumps by name, is seen 
everywhere. 

USE OF OATMEAL NOT AFFECTED 

The advertising of these specialties 
has not cut into the use of oatmeal to 
any extent. There is still a large part 
of the population in England that does 
not use any kindof cereals at breakfast, 
and it isobvious that all breakfast foods 
profit to some extent by the advertising 
done on the behalf of special articles. 

A large importer of oatmeal in Liver- 
pool told me the other day that there 
had been quite a falling off in the con- 
sumption of American and Canadian 
oatmeal. He attributed this chiefly to 
the fact that the English and Irish meals 
were cheaper than the American and Ca- 
nadian article. Furthermore, ke thought 
there was a reduced consumption of oat- 
meal owing to its relatively high price, 
compared with wheat flour. For in- 
stance, he said he was selling oatmeal 
wholesale at 23s per 240 lbs, whereas the 
local flour mills were selling a fiour 
which produces a very nice looking 
loaf of bread, at 21s per 280 Ibs; this 
would be equivalent to 18s per 240 lbs, 
against 23s, the present price of oatmeal. 
He said that the poor people in the Liv- 
erpool district formerly lived largely on 
oatmeal, but they scarcely touch it now. 

The largest consumption of oatmeal 
is in Ireland, as they have had a good 
oats crop in Ireland this year, both as 
to quantity and quality. There is a fair 
amount of lower grade oatmeal used for 
feeding cattle both in England and Ire- 
land. This oatmeal is sold at about 17s 
per 240 lbs; it consists chiefly of the 
dust made in grinding pin-head oat- 
meal. 

There are some extensive oatmeal 
mills in the north of England where the 
home-ground meal has to some extent 
replaced the foreign article. In Scot- 
land there are numerous oatmeal mills 
scattered over the country. Almost 
every large town has its own oatmeal 
mill and the industry has retained its 
footing at such places as Aberdeen 
where flour milling has long ceased 
be profitable. 

Of late years there has been a good de- 
mand for rolled oats, which are here 
called flaked oats. Most of the mills 
on this side have now put in machinery 
for making flaked oats. ; 


IMPORTATION OF OATMEAL 


The importation of oatmeal shows a 
decided falling off since the duty went 
into effect. The duty of about a shilling 
a sack is much more effective as a meas- 
ure of protection in the case of oatmeal 
than in the case of wheat flour, because 
the oatmeal miller uses home-grown 
oats on which there is no duty, while the 
wheat miller uses largely foreign wheat 
which, though it does not pay so heavy 
a duty as flour, nevertheless pays a du- 
ty that puts the wheat miller to a disad- 
vantage as compared with the miller of 
oats. 

The total imports of oatmeal to Great 
Britain in 1901 were 840,335 cwts; in 
1900 they were 837,440; in 1889, 789,810; in 
1898, 989,480; in 1897, 732,495; in 1896, 554,- 
750. A comparison of the imports for 
the ten months ended Oct. 31, 1902, with 
the same periods in 1901 and 1900, shows 
a great falling off in 1902. The figures 
for the ten months are: 1902, 462,401 
ewts; 1901, 732,145; 1900, 636,390. 

The English grocer is hardly accus- 
tomed to having goods forced upon him 
by so extensive advertising as is being 
done by some of the promoters of cereal 
foods, and he very much resents having 
to stock so large a variety of articles of 
a similar nature. So that while he is 
now being forced to stock the various 
articles advertised, it is likely to re- 
quire very persistent advertising to 
keep the goods moving. Doubtless here 
and there some goods of like character 
to those that are pushed by skillful 
salesmen, will slip in and get the bene- 
fit Of the demand created by the adver- 
tising campaign now being carried on 
by the manufacturers of certain cereal 
foods, K. 8. 
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Ghe Year's 


January 

Jan. 1.—E. A. Jacoby of Jacoby & Bo- 
gert, New York City, died. 

Jan.3.—Vincent P. McCulley of Phila- 
delphia died; aged 75 years. ... Frank 
Cascaden of Philadelphia died; aged 53 
years. 

Jan. 12.—E. W. Kidder, president Im- 
perial Mills, Terre Haute, Ind., died. 

Jan. 15.—Morris Rosenbaum of Rosen- 
baum Bros., Chicago, died; aged 65 
years. 

Jan. 16.—lowa State Millers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting at Des 
lowa. 

Jan. 18.—Detroit (Mich.) Flour Deal- 
ers’ Association formed. . . . Centennial 
Milling Co.’s mill at Sprague, Wash., 
burned. . . . Flour mill combine formed 
in Philadelphia. 

Jan. 22._Michigan State Millers’ As- 
sociation annual meeting at Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jan. 24.—Concordia mill at Budapest, 
Hungary, burned. 

Jan. 26.—James Osborne of James Os- 
borne & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, died. 


February 


Feb. 1.—Edward T. Tilson of The Til- 
son Co., Tilsonburg, Ontario, died; aged 
77 years. 

Feb. 5.—Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce memberships valued at $600... . 
Kansas City Board of Trade member- 
ships valued at $2,250. 

Feb. 6.—Amendment of Harter act be- 
fore Senate committee. 

Feb. 7.—Amendment of Harter act be- 
fore House committee. 

Feb. 13.—Millers’ National Federation 
formed at Chicago. 

Feb. 15.—Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co. 
liquidating. 

Feb. 17.—Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce memberships valued at $5,000. 
... Chicago Board of Trade member- 
ships held at $4,350. 

Feb. 18.—Millers of southern Kansas 
organize at Wichita, Kansas. ... Mar- 
cus Lyon of Lyon, Clement & Greenleaf, 
Wauseon, Ohio, died; aged 76 years. 

Feb. 23.—Albers & Schneider cereal 
inill and warehouse at Portland, Ore- 
gon, burned; loss, $80,000. House 
committee reports favorably on bill to 
amend Harter act. . . . George B. 
Moore of R. P. Moore Milling Co., 
Princeton, Ind., died. 

Feb. 24.—St. Louis Merchants’ 
change membership sells at $315. 

Feb. 26.—Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce indorses amendment of Harter 
act. 

Feb. 27.—Senate reports favorably on 
bill to amend Harter act. 

Feb. 28.—Chicago Millers’ Association 
formed. 


Ex- 


March 
Mareh 3.—Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce adopts rule to expel or sus- 


pend members who bucket-shop orders 
or are interested therein. 

March 4.—Box and stave factory of 
Lowell M. Palmer, Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
burned; loss, $300,000. Duluth 
s3oard of Trade memberships valued at 
$900, 

March 10.—John S. Carpenter, presi- 
dent of Montague & Co., Chicago, died; 
aged 56 years. 

March 13.—Central Freight Associa- 
tion meets and resolves to give export 
flour same rate as wheat. 

March 14.—Amendment of Harter act 
called up in the House. 

March 25.—W. W. Ogilvie Milling Co. 
changes hands. Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation meets and elects officers. 
. . . John C, Heuler, well-known head 
miller, killed by a railway train in Chi- 
cago. 


March 29.—Great damage by floods in 
southeast. 
March 31.—Annual meeting of St. 


Louis Millers’ Club, 
April 

April. 6.—Mill of H. H. King & Co. at 
Jordan, Minn., burned; loss, $35,000. 

April. 7.—Lake navigation opens. 

April 10.—Sweet Springs (Mo.) Miil- 
ing Co.’s mill burned; loss, $47,000. ... 
sritish Chancellor of Exchequer, Mich- 
ael Hicks-Beach, issues budget impos- 
ing duty on flour and grain imported 
into Great Britain. 

April 12.—American Hominy Co. takes 
over its recently acquired corn mills. 


April 19.—H. 8S. Kennedy appointed 
secretary of Millers’ National Federa- 
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Happenings 


tion; Herbert Bradley made traffic man- 
ager. 

April 22.—_Amendment of Harter act 
considered by House. . British 
Parliament passed duty on flour and 
grain by 86 majority. 

April 24.—Meeting of National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers. 

April 28.—John N. Toner, miller at 
Brazil, Ind., killed by railway train. 
: Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce memberships valued at $4,000. 

April 29.—Wisconsin millers organize. 

May 

May 1.—Complaints of drouth in Kan- 
sas. 

May 7.—Eight-hour day, with no re- 
duction in pay, asked for by Minneapo- 
lis mill operatives. 

May 8.—Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory Millers’ Association meets at Okla- 
homa City. 

May 9.—Minneapolis millers refuse to 
grant an eight-hour day. 

May 12.—S. K. Gold, manager St. 
James (Minn.) Flour Mill Co., died. 

May 13.—Texas. Millers’ Association 
meets at New Braunfels, Texas... . Hu- 
go Schumacher of Akron, Ohio, died; 
aged 50 years.... Duty on flour and 
grain passed second reading in British 
Parliament. 

May 16.—Peter and Robert Henkel of 
Detroit buy Cleveland Milling Co. prop- 
erty. 

May 18.—B. F. Glover of B. F. Glover 
& Son, New Orleans, died. 

May 20.—Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, completes arrangements for 
grinding Canadian wheat in bond. 

May 21-24.—Fraternity of Operative 
Millers meets at Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 22.—Charles W. Goodlander of 
Fort Scott, Kansas, died. 

May 24.—W. L. Kidder & Son mill at 
Terre Haute, Ind., sold to Charles H. 
Goldsmith. 

May 20-25.—Heavy rains relieve drouth 
throughout Kansas. 

May 27-29.—United Master Bakers of 
America meet in Chicago. . . . St. Louis 
Millers’ Club decided to erect a club 
house at World’s Fair, 1904. 

May 31.—Edward N. Wright, son of 
the founder of the firm, Peter Wright & 
Sons, Philadelphia, died; aged & years. 


June 


June 1.—Sperry Flour Mills Co. opera- 
tives at Stockton, Cal., receive increase 
in wages to 30¢c an hour. 

June 2.—_Joshua Bryan, retired flour 
merchant of Philadelphia, died; aged 
65 years. 

June 2-5.—Annual convention of the 
British National Association of Master 
Bakers and Confectioners. 

June 11.—Federation directors meet in 
Chicago to consider the Millers’ Nation- 
al Association proposition. 

June 16.—Amendment of Harter act 
passed by the Senate. ... British duty 
on offal reduced to 1d per 112 Ibs. 

June 18.—Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation meets at Nashville, Tenn... . 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association 
meets at Chester, ILI. 

June 19.—James Dobson, Chicago, bag 
salesman, died. ... Winter Wheat Mill- 
ers’ League meets at Put-In-Bay, Ohio. 

June 23.—William S. Young, formerly 
of George Young & Co., Baltimore, 
died; aged 77 years. 

June 24.—Forty cars of flour sent by 
Washburn-Crosby Co, to Great Britain 
via New Orleans... . Joint meeting of 
Northern Kansas Millers’ Association 
and Central Kansas Millers’ Club held 
at Junction City, Kansas. 

June 25.—Severe and disastrous rain, 
wind and hail storms in central Indi- 
Geddes, member 
Chicago Board of Trade, died in Scot- 
land. 

June 25-26.—Summer meeting of the 
Iowa State Millers’ Association at Day- 
enport, Iowa. 

July 


July 1.—Sheffield Milling Co. and H. 
H. King & Co, consolidate. 

July 7.—Cummings Flour Mills at Os- 
wego, N. Y., burned; loss, $250,000; 
cause, lightning. 

July 8.—Kansas Millers’ Association 
meets at Topeka in 29th annual session. 
... Chicago flour trade affected by 
strike of freight handlers. 

July 10.—William Mitchell, London- 
derry, Ireland, drowned. ... Michigan 
State Millers’ Association meets at Otta- 
wa Beach, Mich. 


July 15.—’Frisco System withdraws 
back-haul privileges on grain. 

July 16.—William McBriety of Balti- 
more, Md., died; aged 62 years. 

July 24.—King Cereal Co.’s plant in 
Chicago burned; loss, $10,000. 

July 25.—W. W. Eastman of Minne- 
apolis died; aged 75 years. 

July 29.—Salem (Ill.) Roller Mills 
wrecked by a boiler explosion; loss, 
$15,000. Thomas E. Lester, the engineer, 
killed. 

August 

Aug. 1.—Differentials on flour pack- 
ogee as adopted by the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation becomes effective. 

Aug. 2.—Centennial Mill Co.’s 700-bbl 
flour mill and 200-bbl cereal mill at 
Spokane, Wash., burned; loss, $80,000. 

Aug. 8.—Stewart Allen Flenner of Ab- 
ilene (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. died. 

Aug. 11.—Horace Clark, Sr., of Peoria, 
Ill., died; aged 79 years... . Cereal 
mill and warehouse of Horace Clark & 
Sons, Peoria, 1ll., burned; loss, $8,000; 
insurance, $5,100. 

Aug. 12.—James Arkell of Arkell & 
Smiths, bag manufacturers, died. 

Aug. 14.—Robert S. Williams, an ear- 
ly-day head miller of Minnesota, died 
at Mankato; aged 65 years. 

Aug. 15.—Railways of Pacific north- 
west reduce rates on wheat and other 
grain ten percent. ... John Gillihan, 
miller of Baraboo, Wis., died. ... Mo- 
ses Hillard of St. Louis, retired cracker 
manufacturer, died. 

Aug. 20.—Cuba plans to raise tariff on 
flour from 33! to 100 per cent. 


September 


Sept. 4.—Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion meets at Toronto. 


Sept. 6-13.—Tenth annual exhibition of 
the British Bakers held in London. 

Sept. 9, 10, 11.—Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association annual meeting at 
Gettysburg, Pa. ... National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers meets in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Sept. 20-21.Congress of Hungarian 
millers held at Budapest. 


Sept. 21.—Minneapolis mill operatives 


decide to strike for eight-hour day. 

Sept. 23.—Farmers’ National Coépera- 
tive Exchange Co. at Chicago incorpo- 
rated, with $50,000,000 capital. 

Sept. 25.—International Union of Flour 
and Cereal Mill Employees formed. 
... Lamont G. Burnham of Boston 
died; aged 58 years. 
October 

Oct. 4.—Ex-Provost Watt of the Grain 
Mills, Milngravie, Scotland, died. 

Oct. 7.—Chidlow Institute of Milling 
and Baking Technology, Chicago, pass- 
es into hands of receiver. . . . Employ- 
ees of Kelley mill at Kansas City strike. 

Oct. 13.—Eight-hour day effective in 
Minneapolis mills. 

Oct. 15.—Blew, Armstrong & Co., Min- 
neapolis, suspend business. Blew and 
Armstrong arrested on charge of for- 
gery. 

Oct. 18.—St. Louis Millers’ Club enter- 
tains Kansas City and others at dinner. 

Oct. 21.—Northern Milling Co., Chica- 
zo, property sold. ... Corn Products 


Co.’s plant in Chicago burned; loss, 
$400,000. 
Oct. 25.—Minneapolis millwrights 


Giles 8S. 
Y., died; 


strike for eight-hour day.... 
Cranson of Silver Creek, N. 
aged 82 years. 

Oct. 31.—William 
Brown & Sons, 
aged 58 years. 

November 

Nov. 2.—R. C. Stone Milling Co.’s 250- 

bb! mill and grain elevator at Monett, 


Brown of William 
Philadelphia, died; 


Mo., burned; loss, $40,000; insurance, 
$21,000. 
Nov. 4.—Minneapolis millwrights’ 


strike declared off—unsuccessful.... 
Blew and Armstrong of Minneapolis 
sent to prison. 

Nov. 6.—Model mill of the Liberty 
Mills Co., Nashville, Tenn., and 150,000- 
bu elevator burned; loss, $240,000; in- 
surance, $170,000. 

Nov. 9.—Topeka (Kansas) mill opera- 
tives form union. ... Mauston (Wis.) 
Milling Co.’s 300-bbl mill burned; loss, 


$25,000; insurance, $13,500. ... Moore 
Grain & Elevator Co., Kansas City, 
fails. 

Nov. 10.—William Brooks, engineer 


for R. T. Davis Mill & Mfg. Co., St. Jo- 


seph, Mo., killed by bursting steam pipe . 


Nov. 1l1.—American Hominy Co.,’s 
mill at St. Joseph, Mo., burned; loss, 
$75,000 on mill, $8,000 on stock; insur- 
ance, fully covered.... Lester R. 
Brooks of Minneapolis died; aged 55 
years. ... New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation formed at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Nov. 13.—Boiler of Eagle mill at New 
Ulm, Minn., exploded. 

Novy. 15.—Michigan Cereal Co.’s plant 
at St. Louis burned; loss, $25,000; in- 
surance, $10,000....Cowgill & Hill 
Milling Co.’s 500-bbl mill at Carthage, 
Mo., burned; loss, $50,000. 

Nov. 21.—Directors of Millers’ Federa- 
tion amend schedule of differentials on 
flour packages. 

Nov. 23.—John A. Robinson of Hall & 
Robinson, Kansas City, died; aged, 55 
years, 

Nov. 25.—William S. Judd, pioneer 
miller in Minneapolis, died; aged 79 
years. 

Nov. 29.—Columbia Biscuit Co. of St. 
Louis formed; capital, $300,000. 


December 


Dec. 9.—Amendment of Harter Act de- 
feated by a vote of 137 to 132 in House of 
Representatives. 

Dec. 10.—Rollin F. Allen, miller of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., died; aged 50 years. 

Dec. 12.—J. Mackay, proprietor Cale- 
donia Mills, Bowmanville, Ontario, 
died; aged 65 years. . . . Joseph W. 
Talbot, Rising Sun, Ind., died; aged 89 
years, 

Dec. 21.—A. H. Kirk’s mill at Fergus 
Falls, Minn., burned; loss, $15,000; in- 
surance, $8,500. 

Dec. 24.—Mill of Dwight M. Baldwin, 
Jr.,at Crookston, Minn., burned. 





Linseed in Great Britain 


The importation of flaxseed and of 
linseed cake into Great Britain is large. 
The quantities of seed imported for the 
six years ended 1901, are: 1896, 2,578,864; 
1897, 1,908,618; 1898, 1,688,515; 1899, 1,798,- 
887; 1900, 1,666,031; 1901, 1,684,667. These 
figures are in quarters, though what 
kind of quarters itis difficult to say, as 
flaxseed from the United States is reck- 
oned per quarter of 424 lbs, while that 
from Argentina is reckoned at 416 lbs, 
and the Calcutta seed at 410 lbs. 

Argentina supplies the greatest part 
of the flaxseed coming into Great Brit- 
ain. In 1902, Argentina furnished 756,- 
325 qrs, against 71,354 from Russia and 
53,756 from the United States. 

India comes next to Argentina. In 
1902, it supplied Great Britain with 645,- 
935 qrs. In 1901, India supplied 638,587 
qrs; and in 1900, 707,301. 

While the importations from the 
United States are small as compared 
with those of Argentina or India, yet 
they have shown a considerable in- 
crease. In 1900, the United States sup- 
plied Great Britain with 20,111 qrs; in 
1901, 10,623; in 1902, with 53,756. 

Though the quantity of American flax 
imported is small, in proportion to the 
total imports, yet the American seed 
practically controls the market and the 
prices of the seed in such markets as 
Duluth are most carefully watched. The 
American seed, while it does not bring 
so good a price as the Indian, is liked 
very much because of the systematic 
way in which it is handled. Further- 
more it is sold and guaranteed pure, 
while other seeds have a leeway of four 
per cent for impurities. 

The price of flaxseed is very erratic, 
and the business must be one that is 
more trying to the nerves than is the 
wheat business. 

Calcutta seed at the time of this writ- 
ing is valued at 42s per 410 lbs in Lon- 
don. A month ago it was worth 47s; a 
year ago the price was 56s; two years 
ago, 60s; three years ago, 43s. In April, 
1902, the price was 50s. These examples 
will indicate the great fluctuations in 
the article. 

Some time ago many of the linseed 
mills in England consolidated under 
the title of the British Oil & Cake Mills, 
Ltd. The various brokers who sold the 
oil and the cake in London also consol- 
idated under the title of the Produce 
Brokers’ Association, Ltd. One of the 
independent plants and perhaps the 
most modern one in point of equipment 
is that of Joseph Rank at Hull. The 
chief centers of the industry are Hull on 
the east coast and ‘Liverpool and Bris- 
tol on the west coast. 

In England I have not heard of any 
mills extracting the oil by the chemical 
process. It is usually extracted in the 
ordinary way by presses, the leading 
manufacturers of such machinery being 
Messrs. Greenwood & Batty of Leeds, 
and Rose, Downs & Thompson of Hull. 

The oil is used for various purposes, 
chiefly for paint. A not inconsiderable 
quantity is used annually for linoleum, 
the production of which has enormously 
increased. 

Linseed oil cake is in high favor asa 
feeding cake, and in addition to the cake 
made by British mills, considerable 
quantities are imported. ‘The importa- 
tions of cake in 1896 were 220,602 tons; in 
1897, 217,998; in 1898, 220,352: 1899, 233,- 
694; and in 1900, 187,420. K. 8, 
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Special Notices 


HELP WANTED 














A LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL 
wishes bright, active young man who 
has large acquaintance among flour and 
feed buyers in Wisconsin—as salesman—on 
salary basis. Address B. J. 508, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








OSITION WANTED—BY FLOURSALES- 
man of several years’ experience to 
represent good spring wheat mill in east- 
ern states. Best references as to ability 
can be furnished. Address Experienced, 
care Northwestern Miller, 231 Exchange 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


ANTED — POSITION AS FLOUR 
salesman by an experienced man who 
has had a large personal acquaintance 
among the grocery trade in Louisiana and 
Texas, having travelled in that section for a 
humber of years. Best of references. Ad- 
dress P. 8. H. care Northwestern Miller, 215 
Mérchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


ANTED-SITUATION AS MILLER IN 
mill of 150 to 500 bbls; thirty years of 
age; experience with réels and sifters, hard 
or soft wheat. Can reflow or rémodel mill 
to suit wheat. Please state capacity of mill 
and wages paid. Can go anywhere where 
good work is looked for. Address A. F. 507, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ANTED—FIRST-CLASS MILLER DE- 
sires position as milleror miller and 
manager of good mill. Salary or will share 
profits. Can invest; will rent water power 
mill. Also take bookkeeper with $1,500 up 
as partner. Guarantee my work by trial. 
Try me if you want your mill to make 
money. Have buyers ready for mill’s 
product. Hard wheat states or California 
preferred. Excellent references. A. E. 364, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A HEAD MILLER’S POSI- 
tion by a first-class successful head 
miller with 20 years’ experience. Have 
had charge of mills from 200 to 800 bbls ca- 
pacity. Guarantee the best of satisfaction 
in regard to yields and percentages. Mills 
having sharp competition are invited to 
correspond with me. Expect good pay for 
good work. Ready to come on short notice 
or at once. Married; 35 years of age. If 
you need a first-class miller write me, I am 
sure to please you. Address Box 244, Sleepy 
Eye, Minn, 


ANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILL- 
er in a large or medium-sized mill hav- 
ing a good line of machines not giving sat- 
isfaction to the proprietor, Will guarantee 
the very highest possible results on hard 
or soft wheat, using reels, sifters or bolters. 
of any make that are standard machines. 
Ama hustler,soberand industrious. If you 
want a kid-glove man don’t answer this ad. 
Very best of references furnished. Give 
description of millin first letter. Address 
die = 512, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


ANTED—PRACTICAL HEAD MILLER 
wants position. Will prove ability and 
worthiness by a trial, and ask no pay if 
not satisfacotry. Highest testimonials and 
best references as to ability, experience, in- 
tegrity, industry, character, etc. Not par- 
ticular as to system. Salary moderate with 
good firm and permanent situation, Never 
discharged; can do all sorts of repairing. 
Experience embraces everything pertain- 
ing to milling. Can hold present position. 
Satisfactory reasons for changing. Can go 
on short notice. Give particulars and ask 
for any further information desired. <Ad- 
dress Daniel Kennison, Box 88, Hull, lowa 


























MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SNAPPY SNAP—FOR SALE-—AT A 
4 sacrifice, a 75-bbl roller mill, with the 
late improved machinery; location fine; 
mill capable of producing 15 per cent on in- 
vestment. Write for full particulars. W. 
M. Clark, Murray, lowa. 


‘OR SALE—A STEAM ROLLER FLOUR 
mill, capacity ninety barrels; building 
three-story stone; location, Preston, county 
seat Fillmore county, Minn. Terms easy. 
Address P. Conlan, Preston, Minn. 


OR SALE—A _ 50-BBL, UP-TO-DATE 
mill. Best wheat sectionin Iowa. Ex- 
change will average 100 bus of wheat per 
day; also large merchant business. Runs 
day and night at all times to supply trade. 
Best water power in the state; in fine con- 
dition; no wash-outs; will run mill 800 days 
in the year, 24 hours per day. Mill making 
money. Good reasons for selling. Investi- 
gate. Address Water Power 874, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








OR SALE—CHEAP—DYNAMOS AND 

motors, standard makes, all guaranteed; 

reliable repair work. Schureman & Hay- 
den, 139 South Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale. 


1 double stand 6x15 Crown rolls, Allis feeder, 
1 double stand 6x12 smooth Crown rolls,Allis 
oa feeder. Both stands nowin use, and good 
Eas new. 

5 No. 1 Queen round reels, good as new. 

1 Barnard & Leas plansifter. 

1,Willford purifying scalper. 
1 60-hp boiler. k Valiey Mill Co., 

Flour Exchange,'Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE— 


One McDaniel 
Wheat Drier, 
One Richmond 
Scourer. 


EVERETT, 
AUGHENBAUGH & CO. 
WASECA, MINN. 





Wild & Wilson 


Exchange Building. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Keep advised about domestic and export 


FREIGHT RATES 


Contracting agents for Kansas City and leading 
southwestern mills, elevators and hay dealers. 


To Millers 


We are in the market with a full line of 
barre] nails and staples used by millers and 
van make special prices. Write us. 

Bibb Broom Corn Co., 
406-408 Third Ave. No. Minneapolis. 


FUEL CO., 


SHIPPERS OF COAL. 
Special attention given 
to elevator and milling 
trade. Distributing 
docks at all principal 
lake ports. 45 So. 4th St 


" MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Up-to-date 


Mills use WILCOX FIRE DOOR HANGERS. 
They are part ofa first-class mill. Made by 











WILCOX MFG. CO., Aurora, Ill. 
Prices for a complete equipment on application. 

















KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS 


EQUIPMENT 
Buffet Library Cars. 
Reclining Chair Cars, Coaches. 


Compartment and Standard 
Sleepers, also Dining Cars, 
All Broad Vestibuled, 
Pullman’s Latest and Best Models 





Leave Minneapolis...7:45 p. m. 

Leave St. Paul...... ...7:10 p.m 

Arrive Dubuque...... 4.35 a. m. 

Arrive Rockford........ 7:26 a.m 
ARRIVE 


St.Louis 2:00 p.m. 


Returning, leave Chieago 6:10 
p. m.; arrive Minneapolis 8:00, 
St. Paul 8:40 a. m. 





J. G. RICKEL, C. T. A., St, Paul. 
W. L. HATHAWAY, C. T. A., M'p’ls. 
A. B. CUTTS, G. P. & T. A.. Minneapolis 
& St.Louis R. R., Minaeapolis, Mina. 


+ + te & & F H E OF OF OF OO Ot OE OF OF OO 
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COOPEKAGE. 




















STAVES, HOOPS 


Mills at: { Gladstone, Munising, 


Iron River, Escanaba, } Mich. 





MANUFAOTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


AND HEADING 


GLADSTONE, MICE. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 503 GUARANTY BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Telephone 1092. 


SHIP TO ANY TERRITORY. 





TINDLE & JACKSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


cores Office, 
601 Guaranty om hua 
ee 
. CRITTEN, oe Tel. 1092. 


HOOPS, STAVES, 


Also Hard-Wood Lumber and Broom-Handles. 


Mills at Saginaw.... 
Bellaire........ .«-Mich. 

Gay: -Mic 
Thompsonville. Mich. 
Alba...... ae Mich. 


Nessen Gity....!Mieh. 


HEADING. 


Quality Second to None. 


Address Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y 





S. O. CHURCH &G BRO., 


Dealers in and manufacturers of 


Cooperage Stock, Nails, Staples, Truss Hoops, Etc. 


Northwestern office, 202 Guaranty Bldg., W. A. BuRT, Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Main office, 18-21 Park Row, New York City. 





HOOPS 


CA RE Y STAVES 


They are wanted by the best coopers 
as those using CAREY stock have no 
“kicks” on their barrels. 


The Carey Hoop Co., 
Harbor Springs, Mich. 


Buy Cooperage Direct! 


Wecan furnish you THE BEST FLOUR 
BARREL STOCK in straight or matched 
ear lots, direct from our mills. Get our 
prices before buying. 


O. J. Hit, Pres. 2, Ozark Cooperage Co 


F.S. CHARLOT, Vice Pres. 
L. M. PRESTON, Sec’y. Kansas City, Mo. 





We have a few 
cars of the Minne- 
apolis quality to 

Write for quo- 


Heading 


offer at reasonable prices. 
tation. 


BARRON STAVE & HEADING CO., 


Barron, Wisconsin. 





H. N. SAYLOR 
COOPERAGE CO., 


Flour Barrel Cooperage Stock a Specialty. 
107 South 16th St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








made. 





McCormick Turbine. 


On Vertical or Horizontal Shaft. 


Gives a higher percen 
All sizes, right an 
fected under systematic tests in the Holyoke Testing Flume. 

Parties having power plants which are unsatisfactory, and those 
contemplating the improvement of powers, will find it to their 
interest tt GoUL. with us. k 


of useful effect than any other Turbine 
left hand, are built from patterns per- 


STATE REQUIREMENTS AND SEND 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 





Go East on 


The Milwaukee 


Take The 
Pioneer Limited 
Famous 
Train of the World. 


Finest Trains. 
Best Service. 
Perfect Track 


The popular line to Milwaukee, 
Chicago and all points East 
and South ALL THE WHILE. 
Write for rates, 
W. B. DIXON, 
Northwestern Pass. Agt. 





St. Paul, Minn. 





A POPULAR 
CALENDAR 














The popular calendar issued every 
year by the North-Western Line (Omaha 
Road) is now ready for distribution. 
This is without doubt the most useful 
calendar issued and will be found in 
more business houses and homes than 
any other. It is distinctively a calendar 
for the ‘‘busy business man.”’ It is ten 
by fourteen inches in size, has a nice 
silk cord for hanging and runs a week 
to the page. The figures are two inches 
in height and may be easily seen the 
length of a large room. Copies of this 
very useful calendar will be sent post- 
paid to any address in the United States 
or Canada on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage and wrapping, by T. W. TEAs- 
DALE, Gen’l, Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn, 
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SLEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 


“KISMET” 


_ THE MOST FAMOUS OF 
WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
































THIS IS THE MILL WHERE IT IS MADE. 
MILLING (0,46 A MILLING C0, a7 
ae ip Rep, NOBLESVILLE, IND. sr 





4 
Ce» NOBLESVILLE. IND. <8? 
RePoFo II I™ Asn “ee ee , ~orererop 


Be 


ee 


WE USE THE ‘A= a ail Dee. a oe oe LT a in is 
pips mr ee my” ' GF go une — ESPECIALLY 
URE ‘ones! y “A ADAPTED 
SOFT , sy i y FOR 
RED WINTER “Siegen Og 0” ; ) BREAD 
WHEAT ee. a ~ i BAKING 
NLY. . we ie a es PURPOSES. 


. "" ves = — - ‘ me : sige oe = — a 
THE NOBLESVILLE MILLING CO., NOBLESVILLE, IND., U.S.A. 
. AGENTS: =| DAILY CAPACITY, 1,499 3AG36, = AGENTS: 

ANTON KUFEKE, . . GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., EVD. eh e & CAMPBELL, ... «. a 


TASKER & CO., . . . LONDON, ENGLAND. 
FRED. W. SINNOCK, . BRISTOL, ENGLAND. BELFAST, IRELAND. EUGENE M. JANSSENS & CO., ANTWERP. 


; " ' 
boa ee 



















ARTHUR GILLET, 


=, * ==OANIEL C. ROBINSON, " 
= NN 2 owen Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 


VICE PREST. & MGR. 


"ee 1,800 barrels daily. 


= é sa 
Ni 


ry - 
¢ 
\ 
- NF 
N + > 
Y Ry & aly Nv" \ : 


Xs (oH f j : 
COMPLETE ROLLER SYSTEM (f and uniform quality. 
DAILY CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 


yo _—_ (INoanaraus|inDUS/A. Fireproof Wheat Storage, 500,000 Bus. 





MPA ; Our Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
MPAN Enjoy a world wide reputation for high 


why AU DY 







E“ASTERN OFFICE, Cable Address: “Acme.”§ | 
i73 STATE ST., BOSTON, Member of the Winter Wheat Millers’ League | LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA, U. Ss. A. 
T. N. BUSH, MANAGER. Acme Mixed Feed, Packed in 100-Ib. Bags. 





Unexcelled ! Our Winter Wheat Flours. 


“owe GeO. 1. Evans, ss 


setilore’ League. Hoosier State Flour Mills— Indianapolis, Ind. 








“Princess” 
Winter... |V. Bachman sexu" WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


| Manufacturer of High Grade Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited. 





BLANTON 
MILLING CO., por tehar bbe enla 

Indianapolis, Ind. Patent vioted Bs ce EVANS MILLING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
\racrurs Kiln Dried White Corn Products. ‘iiivtben 
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‘Dearty good wishes 
to all 
our 
Many 
e .* 
Fricnds 
Sa j 
Che Goshen Milling Co., 
Goshen, Mndiana. 
We Can Wis 
OUR BRANDS, 
"Recommend “Colonial” 
‘*‘Success’’ 
Our Flours “Copyright” 
To excel in strength, color and Are known the world over. 
uniformity of grade, as they are = 
in the country” and. from the SIRS 
BLISH MILLING COMPANY, 
We should be pleased to hear from you. SEYMOUR, IND ° 
_ If you want 
a quick seller 
In the way of a choice 
Winter Wheat Flour, write yA 
LOUGHRY BROS. | 0) Matera) 
R-P, MOORE MILLING CO.) Se ten 
~The toantage ctf [ Milling Co., Hartt 
eee erence 
Cable address: “Moore.” Cable address: Norton. Edinburg, ‘n0. 














NATIONAL MILL, 
WATER & LIGHT COMPANY, 


ANGOLA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: ‘Toonatio.” 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR. 





A new mill, modern in every respect. Situated 
in the garden winter wheat belt of the west. Do- 
mestic and foreign correspondence solicited. 


Brands: STRATHLEEN, DECORUM, OUR SPECIAL. 





GEO. W. KENNEDY & SON 


SHELBYVILLE, IND. 


Millers of Winter Wheat Flour 


Shippers of Hay and Millfeed. 
Write or wire us for prices. 
Members Winter Wheat Millers’ League. 


C. TRESSELT & SONS 
Manufacturers of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


high-grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 


Domestic and foreign business solicited. 
Established 1843. 


C. M. HARRIS CO., 


ELKHART, IND. 
(Successors to Harvest Queen Mills.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade Winter Wheat Flour. 
sé 2? is the king of patents. 
“Conqueror” 5 Daily Capacity, 500 bbls. 
Cable Address: ‘‘HARR 
Domestic and Foreign Trade "Solicited. 











CHRISTIAN HOFFMAN 


VINCENNES, INDIANA. 
MILLER OF 


Choice Winter Wheat Flour 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 








WHY YOU 
SHOULD 
HAVE IT. 


You should have a Columbian First Break 
Feed Governor because it keeps a perfectly 
regular feed on the first break, and that 
means a regular feed on every roll, reel, 
purifier and sifter in the mill, and that 
means everything that is good. It means 
better yield, better flour, fewer chokes, less 
fuel, greater capacity and a general all- 
around improvement in the run of the whole 
mill from cellar to garret. 

It is as necessary as the governor on the 
engine. If you don’t have it the load on the 
mill is constantly changing. 





W.R. Grace & Co., New York, N.Y., agents for Chili, 
Wm. & J. G. Greey, Toronto, agents for Canada. 
Higginbottom & Co., Liverpool, agents for England. 
Thomas Tyson, Melbourne, agent for Australia. 


Columbian 
Feed Governor Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
U.S. A. 














“Enables the employees 
to give more effi- 
cient attention to 
the mill? -gexpertc sean 


No man can do really 
efficient work for 12 
Hours at a stretch and 
climb as many stairs as 
the average miller does. 


CUT OUT 


that everlasting climb and 
give the men a chance. 


5, K, HUMPHREY, 


_ 53 STATE ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“ARROW” 


HITS THE SPOT 


every time and makes 
the highest record in 
business results. A 
trial shot will convince 
you. Send your orders 
to 


SPARKS MILLING CO. 


ALTON, ILL. 
U.S. A. 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 









































.. MINNAGO 


SiC MZ Mere “Yee 
ry ids on HARD SPRING WHEAT 


NINA h PATENT FLOUR, AND 
ws G Sy 


IS MADE IN CHICAGO 
KOM 
SS 


WE GUARANTEE 
IT FOR COLOR 


at AND STRENGTH 


arcsec | 
NORTHERN MILLING Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Rolled Oats, Cornmeal, 
Flour and Feed For Export. 


Foreign buyers are requested to correspond with Mr. JoHN M. TURNER 
European Representative of the Great Western Cereal Co., with headquarters at 
Streits Hotel, Hamburg, Germany. Cable Address: tt RENRUT-HAMBURG.”’ 

Office for the United Kingdom, Mr. M. A. Toomey, manager for The Great 
Western Cereal Co., No. 10, Eastcheap, London, E. C., England. 

New York Report Office, in charge of Mr. CHARLES LACEY PLUMB, at D 14, 
Produce Exchange, N. Y. Special attention given to shipments for West Indies, 
South America, South Africa and Australia. 


Prompt attention to cables and inquiries for prices, 


The Great Western Cereal Co., 
Cable Address, Chicago, Ill. 


“GREATO CHICAGO.” 





BERNET, CRAFT 
& KAUFFMAN 
MILLING €0., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Proprietors of 
NEW PY eel 


ILLS, 

Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flours 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
KAUFFMAN St. LOUIS. 


DOW & KING, 


Brands: 


Dow Extra Crystal Gem 
Dow’s Dew Drop Principia 
(for export) Superlative 





Daily Capacity, 500 bbls. 
Newest and Most Modern Mill in Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Pure Winter Wheat Flour, 


PITTSFIELD, ILL. 





Capacity, 800 Bblis. 
Eley. Cap., 200,000 Bus. 


Pfeffer Milling Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF Cable Address: “Pfeffer.” 


Pure High-Grade Winter Wheat Flour, 


Ae et tae LEBANON, ILL. 


BRANDS: 


“Lebanon Belle, id 
“Ethereal,” 
“Jewel.” 
Cuenta Solicited. 


AMERICAN CORN MILLING Co. 


Commission Merchants and Millers of 
Brewers’ Grits, Cream Meal, Pearl Hominy, 
Corn Flour, Pearl Samp, Hominy Feed and Corn Meal. 


Room 320 Royal Ins. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Open for accounts in all foreign and domestic markets. 
Cable Address: *‘Maize.’’ Riverside Code. Capacity, 4,000 bus daily. 





RICHLAND MILLS, O’Fallon, Ill. VALLEY MILLS, Collinsville, Tl. 
Established 1861. Capacity, 400 barrels. Established 1882. Capacity, 300 barrels. 


CHARLES TIEDEMANN MILLING CO. 


BRANDS: MANUFACTURERS OF 
Richland Lily, Shiloh Valley, ‘ ‘ 
Richiond Lily, Sitieh Voller, High Grades of Winter Wheat Flour. 
on, Phantom, Correspondence solicited from MAIN OFFICE 
Pride of the Valley. Domestic and Export Trade. O’FALLON, ILLINOIS. 


GOLDEN HORN 









MIPINE Tc fet CET Tt lefe) 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR HARD&WINTER 





CONSERVATIVE 


Pore | — WHEAT FLOUR. 
THIS FLOUR FEED&GRAIN SHIPPERS. 








?—FOR STRENGTH 
?—FOR COLOR 


Star & Crescent Milling Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 







Straight 


Winter Wheat Flour, made from the 
BEST wheat, is good enough for any 
trade. Write to ALTON ROLLER 
MILLING CO., ALTON, ILL., for prices 
and samples. Foreign or domestic. 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING CO., 
ST. JACOB ENTERPRISE MILL CO,, 


SUFFERN, HUNT & CO. 


MILLERS OF KILN-DRIED 


Address: WHITE CORN GOODS 


Brewers’ Grits and Meal, Bakers’ Cones, 
CHAS. VALIER, PRESIDENT, Corn Flour, Hominy Feed. 


Daily Capacity: 
800 Bbis. Soft 








Winter Wheat 
Flour. LO vis, MO Daily Capacity, 10,000 Bus. 
Cable Address: ber DECATUR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


oh og kaa 
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Most Complete Up-to-Date Mills in the World, 


Only mills in the United States arranged with the complete 
Hungarian eg, dag of Bolting and separation making 
A Flour White, Dry and Strong. ———] 





1,500 bbls Spring Wheat Flour. 
Combined capacity, 8,000 bbls per day: 1,000 bbls Winter Wheat Flour. 
600 bbls Rye Flour. ; 


Eckhart & Swan Milling Co., Chicago. 
HOTEL PASAJE 


HAVANA, CUBA. 


The largest, most aristocratic, and 
commercial hotelin the city. : : : 
Favorite headquarters for tourists. 
URBANO GONZALEZ & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


Write us direct for samples 
of our brands of flour. 


Cable Address: “EKoKHART.” 





Scientific and practical baking tests 
of flour made by the 


St. Louis Technological 
Laboratory, 


Single Test, One Sample, $4.00. 
Less Rate on Yearly Contract. 


LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 


« ATLAS’ 82 


Trade mark registered. 


We are located on the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Chicago, Mil- 
8 waukee & St. Paul Railroads and at 


a Lake-rate point; therefore in a 
position to obtain the best of the Minnesota and Dakota wheat on these two great rail- 
road systems, and low freight rates. Also, owning never-failing water power here, can 
manufacture cheaply; therefore, we can sell you HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR, 


excelled by none and at low prices. THE JOHN P. DOUSMAN MILLING CO., De Pere, Wisconsin. 


DAISY ROLLER MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Sposeey. 30m a MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


* Members Anti-Adulteration League. 


DULUTH ROLLER MILLS 


FAIST-KRAUS CO. 


Merchant Millers. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cable Address: Faist, Milwaukee. 
Capacity, 2,500 Bbls. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























“Atlas” Flour Mills, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, 


Proprietors. 














“Cream of Wheat Flour” |Grand Rapids Milling Co. 


is an honest —e- 


SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR; PURE RYE FLOUR 
Car lot buyers will hold trade by handling ALSO 


it. Ask for sample and quotation. HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR. 
JOHN H. EBELING, Green Bay, Wis. TRADE SOLICITED. 


CgSs ” is the name, 
Gilt Edge Quality the same. 

Hard Spring Wheat Flour. 
KRUEGER & LACHMANN MILLING CO., 


NEENAH, WIS. 
Trade solicited. 





Minnesota and Dakota 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Trade desired in all eastern markets. 
Cash buyers. 


THE JACKSON MILLING CO., 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 











THE 


ESTERN... 
MILL SHELLER. 


The most compact, durable, best shell- 
er and best Cleaner. Takes up but little 
room, runs at low rate of speed, is noise- 
less, requires no attention. 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Western’’ Shellers, Separators, 
and all kinds of Elevator Machinery. 


DECATUR, ILL. 





NOTE—We will send this Sheller to any responsible party, giving time to test thoroughly and 
if not as represented in EVERY respect, will pay freight BOTH ways and ALL expense of sotting. 
NAME THIS PAPER. 





When your miller 
comes into the 
office again, ask 
him if a BEALL 
WHEAT STEAMER 
would enable him 
to make whiter 
flour free of specks 
and more patent 
flour. When he 
answers, remem- 
ber we ship same 
day we get orders. 


The Beall Improvements Co., 


DECATUR, ILL. 























AN advertising novelty 
: isn’t of much value as 


advertising unless it is use- 

: ful. There is none more 

effective than our Adver- 

« tising Bib. There is a 

place for it in every flour 
advertising campaign. 

The bib advertises your 
flour in the homes, talks 
your flour at breakfast, 
dinner and supper every 
day. 

Well made, neatly print- 
ed, they are serviceable 
and desirable. They are 
made at our St. Louis fac- 
tory. Do not cost. much, 


SAMPLES AND 
PRICES FOR 
THE ASKING. 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LEADING EASTERN MILLS 





DORE 














EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EEEEEEE 


URBAN MILLS 


441 TO 451 ELLICOTT STREET. 





324 AND 326 OAK STREET. 

















6000 SOUND FLOUR BUFFALO,N.Y. 
G00D SOUND WHEAT U. S. A. 
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A New ical 
Mill 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS IN 
MACHINERY CAN MAKE THE BEST GOODS. 


WE HAVE IT. 


ROLLED OATS, WHITE & YELLOW 
CUT &GROUNDMEALS. | CORN GOODS 
CORRESPONDENCE SQLICITED. . 


BUFFALO GEREAL URMAINY; 


UFFALO, N.Y. 






























2 aN F1bs8 : 
6, CORN MEAL of BS 
OPTED see yy 
se da I by Vv 1h Sy 
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== 


MILLS 


~~ 








AT 
TIDEWATER IN NEW YORK CITY. 


HECKER - JONES - JEWELL 


MILLING CO. 


NEW YORK, - - U.S. A. 


SEABOARD SHIPPING DATE 


ON OCEAN BILL OF LADING 


GUARANTEED. 


Cable Address: 
Heckermill New York. 


._>™ _—2_ 











EIDE, SBEDEDD RaGRRRGER 


ESTABLISHED 1774. Ny 


PATAPSCO 


FLOUR 


ITS LONG RECORD IS PROOF OF ITS MERIT. ~ 
MANUFACTURED BY 


C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO., BALTIMORE, U.S.A. 4v 


gr 
7 TIT ET Tt SRA: 


We are large Purchasers of the following Products: 


Powdered Corn Starch. 
Entire Wheat Flour. 
Wheat Farina. 

Wheat Middlings. 
Wheat Bran. 


Natural White Oats, 
(For Oatmeal milling.) 


Mixed Corn. 


EDWARD ELSWORTH & CO., 





LER TS: 





ae: 





High Grade Winter Wheat Flour. 
Low Grade Winter Wheat Flour. 
Pure Buckwheat Flour. 
Corn Flour. 
Granulated Hominy Grits, 

(For table use.) 


Granulated Corn Meal, 
(For table use.) 







OUR NEW MILL IS NOW RUNNING 
WITH DOUBLE CAPACITY 
ee ON HIGH GRADE | 
WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT FLOURS. 


& MILLBOURNE MILLS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. U.S.A. 


‘Can Ship on Ocean Bill of Lading. 
Foreign Correspondence Desired, 
Cable Address “Millbourne? 













CATARACT CITY MILLING COMPANY, = tetris: 


Maunufacturers of the Highest Grades of 


Hard Spring Wheat Flour. 


& Daily opacity, 1000 bbls. League. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


P. H. Copland & Co., 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Cable Address, FAIRPLAY. 





Exporters of Flour 
and Feeds. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LEVAN & SONS, Winter Wheat 
Location within tenihours of seaboard. 


We grind only the best home-grown wheat. Millers. Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A, 


Location Insures Prompt Seaboard Shipment. 


MINER - HILLARD MILLING CO. 


Millers of CORN PRODUCTS for foreign and 
domestic trade. Brewers’ Grits, Meal, Flakes, 
Corn Flour, Granula Meal, Corn Feed. 

rompt attention given to requests for samples 





WILKES BARRE, PENN.,U 5S. A. and quotations. Cable address: ‘‘Minerflour,'' 


es Veale 
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Flour for 
the Tropics. 


Spring, Winter 
and Blended. 





of High Grades 


UNITED MILLS __| 











Rathbun-Sawyer Company 


Winter Wheat Flour 
uf 
al ees (saa Flour, ¢ 
Granulated Cornmeal. 
Cable Address: 


QUAKER CITY MILLING CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHOICE 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. 


“Sawyer,” Oneida. 





Mill located on seaboard, affording prompt shipment 


at all times. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











































| LEADING BUCKWHEAT MILLs | 











isclwbent Flour 


Rye Flour. 


That's all we make 
but more of it than 
any other concern. 


The Blodgett Milling Co., 
Janesville, Wis. 











































































; * Member Anti-Adulteration League. 
wr ABSOLUTELY 
Serene: ONEONTA MILLING GO. Si:2u7me 
p ANSY L g For Biscuit, ° gm Now Yor Oneonta, New York. 
EXPORT C0 OUR. 
7 e || SPECIAL C FLOUR. — 
4 GLUTEN F Dyspepsia. |Larrowe’s Kiln Dried Buckwheat Flour. 
Mills in the East, South and West. ye oor oe _— ; 
or k a As good as we know how to make it with our 40 years’ experience—that’s all. 
Blenders in New York City. Farwell & Rhines,Wa cath, N.Y., U.S.A Orders booked now for early shipment from the new crop. 
Cable Address; The Larrowe Milling Co., Cohocton, N. Y. 
OFrFICE, MI LLERS’ C LAIMS “ LARROWE,” New York. The Largest Millers of Buckwheat in the World. 
1821 Broad Exchange Bldg. Sounsclors snd. solicitors in 
25 Broad St., New York. || °° ——~cases in all courts. WELLES MILL COMPANY, 
TAYLOR & MARTIN, ° eye : 
rosatina nice. chicago, tinois.|1 SPECially Cleaned Milling Buckwheat. 
Correspondence solicited. WYALUSING, PENN., U.S. A. 
m 
7 A G d Mach 
oO 0 | AQcnine.| 
Pure _KLINGLERS . 
Read the letter below 4 Birosanca as: Cs) 
which is from a firm who I 2 
at Buckwheat 821) 33ers 
4 {BUT  OWLY ONE KLINGLER 
THE | Fl : 
° our § PENNSYLVANIA : i 
ansl ter From prime New York Buckwheat. © FLAVOR ~ QUALITY ~ 
PURITY GUARANTEED. .. € 
New crop about October Ist. 4 BICKWHE AT FLOUR 
in us DRESDEN ROLLER MILL, Q aa) 
in use for three years. : Dresden, New. York, U. aa. 8 aie vara ite 
Cable Address: “FERN?” : 
HINGHAM, Wis., Dec. Ist, 1902. 
Vagos ntl tam Co., N & CO. 
nneapolis nn f 
_ciontlemen:” We enclose check for 80 BE i Patents and Trade-Marks, 
galt x .3 pesca yl jun Ag Gd machine, it P H, GUNCKEL. 
“We ponchg A new customers every F LOUR\ Counselor and Solicitor in Patent 
day. *** Respectfully yours, and Trade-Mark Cases in the Courts 
J. W. Huyck & Son. and Patent Office. 
NANTICOKE, 745-750 Temple Court, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Will aii Plansifter pamphlet and list of testimonials on application. ~ 
ila . TEN WILLIAMSON & MERCHANT FesNssters 
Willford Manufacturing. Co., 303 So. 3rd St., Minneapulis, Minn. ree 0 ue Ue Men en ee 
General Northwestern Agents for Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. es patent } nod a oF gana MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
C | “fg h ! h f 
—‘‘higher’n Gilroy’s kite.’’ 
And this very fact is an additional reason why you should install the Wolf System 
ve of milling—why you should lose no time in installing it. 
“Wolf machinery needs less power to produce flour than any other kind of milling 
‘machinery that you can produce. 
‘Less power used less coal burned. 
Less coal burned the less your product costs you. 
.. -Fhe less the cost of product the more money you make. 
".Ehat’s logic. 
.Fhat?s:only one of the ways that the Wolf System makes money for millers. 
We tell all about the others-in our catalogue.. Yours for the asking. 
nk Northwestern Representative, Ohe W olf Company, 








J.M. ALLEN, 309, So. Third St., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Builders of Modern Mills, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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THE LARGEST, MOST COMPLETE AND BEST EQUIPPED WINTER 
WHEAT MILLING PLANT IN THE WORLD. batty capacity, 3.000 BBLS. 











THE ORRVILLE MILLING CO., LOOK OUT FOR OUR 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Winter Wheat Flour, Twin Patent F lour 


Capacity, 800 Barrels. ORRVILLE, OHIO. FRANKE BROS., FOSTORIA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Member Winter Wheat Millers’ League. 
Cable Address: “WILKGAD.” 


The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., “rss THE DAVIS MILL CO., 


DONALD MACALISTER & Co., LTD., Belfast, Ireland. 














MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
* : Standard Grades From Selected Winter Wheat. 
Selected Pure Winter Wheat Flour -“:sc1s~ _ FLOUR 


- of Produce Ex., , 1,000 B: ls. 
For Domestic and Foreign Trade. Toledo, Obie. | Teer CORR tT. 100 Barrel. _. resmue. SHELBY, OHIO. 


ae The Williams Bros. Co., 
THE BEST fp 





MERCHANT MILLERS. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour. 


All our wheatis grown on “Western Re- 
serve’ and bought from the grower at ele- 
vators owned and operated by ourselves. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 





:sseIppY eTqBOD 





Warwick & Justus 


MASSILLON, OHIO. 
Mak d 
. Eeipeare of F LOU R 
FROM CHOICE WINTER WHEAT 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


I Act As Financial Agent 


Established 1849. for Corporations, Municipalities, Railroads, 
Street Railroads, Gas, Electric Light and 


Fancy Winter Wheat Flours Electric Power Companies, and Manufactur- 


ing Companies. Correspondence and per- 


, ; THOROUGHLY 
DAILY ie oe UP-TO-DATE. 


CAPACITY, Pat a tS 
800 BBLS. 5 Sue a Cable 


‘ a? 7 hele Address; 
WRITE US. | ae Sfp eeu hae “‘Hicksbrown’’ 


«Member Anti-Adulteration League. 


























sonal interviews solicited. : : : : : 3: 
TROY, CORO. === STEPHEN D. DEMMON, = 
P. . ddress: “Eldean Troy.” Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 





tine. -Fetciieneeaaialasl 





% 
2 
* 
i 
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to assure yourself of 
increased ‘prosperity 
for the new year. 


=== BY=>> 


Harter’s 
A No. I. 


and note the results. 
This peerless flour is a 
BREAD-MAKER and a 
MONEY-MAKER;; first, 
last and always. A trial 
order will convince you. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


~The Isaac Harter Co. | . 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,500 Bbls. 
Elevator Capacity, 1,200,000 Bus. 





<4 BRISKig PRODU™ 








GENERAL ‘AGENT FOR: EXPORT. 





The Largest and 
Most Complete 


BAG FACTORY 


East of the 
Mississippi River. 
COTTON BAGS. 

PAPER BAGS. 
BURLAP BAGS. 








ALL*KINDS OF BAGS. 























REVERSIBLE BELT TRIPPER. 





THE LINK-BELT 
MACHINERY CO., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY, 


Including Grain Trippers, Belt Con- 
veyors, Spouting, Car Pullers, Power 
Shovels, Wagon Dumps, Shafting, Pulleys. 
Clutches, Gearing, Rope Sheaves, Link- 























Belting, Sprocket Wheels, etc. 











bein BERT 


DAILY CAPACITY 1750 BARRELS 











PREMIER MILL 
OF AMERICA 


Flour Made from the Celebrated 
TENNESSEE WINTER WHEAT 


AGENTS> MatHieu LucHsINGER FOR AMSTERD 
RorrerDAM& ANTWERP’ Ross T-SmuytH&Co: FoR LIVERP: 


























P. BRONSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Capital, $400,000. Daily Capacity, 
T. CARTWRIGHT, Sec’y and Treas. 


Cumberland Mills, — s,g:s,<«. 


Capie Addzess:, Nashville, es 


Manufacturers of CUMBMILLS.” 











High-Grade Winter Wheat Flour, Soiciea 


Memb 
Also Bolted and Unbolted Cornmeal, Pearl Meal, Wintes Wheat 


Grits, Hominy Feed, etc Millers’ League, 





If your trade requires a 
very high grade of soft Henry 


winter patent, try our. . lay 
made only by 
Lexington Roller Mills Co., 


Samples and prices 
on request. Lexington, Ky. 
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MEMBER 
ANTI- 


ADULTERATION 


LEAGUE. 


























THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSOLIDATED MILLING CO, || GERESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


BRANDOF FLOUR 


DAILY CAPACITY, 
18,000 BARRELS. 





























New Occidental Mill Co.,  *°"ouR°?® 


ILLERS OF...... SPECIALTY. 


GEORGE C. CHRISTIAN, 


or full car lots, Rye and Graham Flours, MERCHANT MILLER. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


eal, Ground Feed. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Alsotproprietor of mills at' ASHTON, S. D. and REDFIELD, S. D. 
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a: be ee 


Member Anti-Adulteration League. 





Cable address: ‘‘ULMUS.”’ 








MEMBER ANTI- 
ADULTERATION LEAGUE. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 


. | Barber Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Two leading spring wheat brands: 


“WHITE SATIN” 
“BARBER’S BEST” 














Our, yatation is identified err this brand. 
SEPA Tat CANNOT BE MADE. 
ress: 





Smith & Helm Company 


Millers and Exporters 
North te tom Flour 


830 Guaranty Loan Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Mixed Cars 


We have special facilities and large 
capacity to fill mixed car orders of 
flour, feed, cereals, etc., at close 
prices. 


L. L. NERLIEN, Minneapolis. 





Phoenix Mill Co. 


Established in 1865. 





MINNEAPOLIS. 


& € 


“PHOENIX” 
FLOUR 


is always the same 
and possesses an in- 
trinsic quality that 
buyers appreciate. 


* Member Anti-Adulteration League. 


H. R. Kearny & Co., Finest 


Spring Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. Fl 
Cable Address: “KEARNY.” Mill at Detroit, Minn. ours ° 





Liberal Discounts 


Will not have to be offered 
by YOU in order to sell 
““BEsT ON RECORD” Flour. 
That trait in human nature 
which makes people willing 
to pay a fair price for what 
they REALLY want, en- 
ables you to sell it easily 
and at a fair profit. 


JAMES QUIRK MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“ELKOTA” FLOUR. 


Elk Valley [iill Co., 
Mills at Merchant Millers, 


Larimore, N. D. 
Belle Plaine, Minn, ‘sseapelie, Mina. 


Cable Address: “Ex.” 





I. Bruce Howard, 


612 Guaranty Bldg. 


Brandes Minneapolis, 
HOWARD’S ° 
“ROYAL CROWN” || Minn. 
HowaArkp’s || Cable address: “Bruce.”’ 
GoLpD DRopP.” | Riverside Code. 





1,200 BARRELS OF 
“DWIGHT’S FLOUR” 


daily purchased by discriminating buyers. 


DWIGHT M. BALDWIN, Jr., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 





ne“ T1on key’ ” Brand of Flour. 


It is made from choice country wheat, and ‘‘takes”’ 
with the trade wanting something a little better 
than “‘leading brands.’’ Capacity, 450 bbls. East- 
ern and foreign correspondence desired. 


Morton Merchant Milling Co., 
Gro. BUTCHER, Mgr. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Highest Grade Patent. 


: Bu tte rily Flour Florence Mill ll Co. Minneapolis. 


* Member r Anti-aguiperasion League. 





UUs MINN, Bgriz remodeled and under 
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A PERFECT MILL 


Grinding the very best wheat under the most 
favorable conditions ought to rroduce good 
flour. These are the exact conditions under 
which 




















is made. There are no defects in the mill, no 
flaws in the grain, and no lack of experience 
and knowledge on the part of those engaged 


in it facture. \ 
fed “AXA” IS. good flour. SEYMOUR CARTER, 
ep i GARDNER MILL. HASTINGS, MINN. 





, AMARK (cgi 
OF AS 
QUALITY @ 





If one of the famous Indian pillow tops is not 
already gracing your parlor or den, send us 
a coupon from one of our pacKages of flour, 
together with twenty-five cents, and we will 
put you in the way of securing one. At 
the same time you will be getting the best 
there is in flour—“SLEEPY EYE.” The 
Indian head on a pacKage is a guarantee of 
QUALITY the best results and thorough satisfaction. 
You’ll want the agency for itafter you try it. 


SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., SLEEPY EYE, MINN. 


A MARK We employ no traveling salesmen, but maintain offices at No. 50 State St., Albany, N. Y., and No. 


Si 10 Boardman Ave., Rochester, N. Y., to which points eastern correspondence may be directed. 








» QUALITY & QUALITY @ 











Taal 








bec cschi esas Na ate 


aa | 
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FB OF ine Good. oes Trade 


INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF OUR 
FLOUR. IT IS DUE YOUR CUSTOM: 
ERS AS WELL AS YOURSELF. YOUR 
INTERESTS ARE MUTUAL. THEIR 
SATISFACTION MEANS YOUR PROF: 
IT. OUR FLOUR ASSURES BOTH. 








Fergus Flour Mills Co. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 bbls. 























WE GUARANTEE 
“THE TWO WINNERS” 


JERSEY LILY 4 HARD TO BEAT 


TO PLEASE YOUR. TRADE. 
Mills at Janesville and Elysian, Minn. 
Capacity, 1,200 Bbls. Correspondence Solicited. 








JENNISON BROS. & CO. 


JANESVILLE, - MINN., U.S.A. q 
* Member ‘Anti- Adulteration League. 














Few More Customers 


We can take care of a few more steady 
customers who want a first-class, re- 
liable spring wheat patent for their 
exclusive use and sale. Such is 


“MADISON FLOUR” 


We will stand right back of you in 
quality and price and together we can 
build up a business for you that will be 
at once and increasingly profitable. 
Write now. 


Madison Milling Co., Madison, Minn. 


SACKETT & FAY, 


ST. PETER, MINN. 
BRANDS: 
DIAMOND BLUFF, NORTHERN LILY, 
RIVERSIDE, 
made from Minnesota hard wheat. 
¥*% Members Anti-Adulteration League. 


Arlington Milling Co. 


ARLINGTON, MINN. 

Belle of Minnesota flour once used you will find 
Better than the Best. Our fancy spring patents and 
full straight made from choicest Minnesota spring 
wheat bought direct from farmers. Few more 
foreign and eastern customers wanted. Cable Ad- 
dress: ‘‘Noack.”’ H. E. BROOKS, JR., Gen. Mg’r. 


There is 
Money 
in 
Handling 











Hard Minnesota and Dakota 


WHEAT 


Bought at our own elevators. We make 
our flour from it. Write to us for samples 
and prices. 
RED LAKE FALLS MILLING CO., 
Red Lake Falls, Minn. 
Member Anti-Adulteration League. 





Hubbard’s 
Superlative 


Because 


You can sell lots of it. 
You can hold trade with it. 
You can get good prices for it.’ 
You can gain new trade with it. 


Do you want a strong, even flour? 


““Beo! 
OF ALL 


It is better than ever and bay _apenty 
please you. Made only by 


The Geo. Tileston Milling Co., 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


# 





W. W. REMINGTON, Pres. H. W. PARKER, Sec’y. 
A. G. PARKER, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Winnebago Flour Mills Co., 


WINNEBAGO CITY, MINNESOTA. 


Manufacturers of HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR, 
of extraordinary strength. Best Patent, 


Cable Address: “Winnebago Chief.” 


Albert Lea Milling Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade FLOUR 


Made from Spring Wheat. ALBERT LBA, 
Open for all good markets. MINN. 
* Member Anti-Adulteration League. 


ELK RIVER MILLING CO., 


W. G. BABCOCK, ELK RIVER, MINN. 
MANAGER. 








Mfrs. of Minnesota’s finest Spring Wheat 
Flours, from wheat bought directly from 
Open for all markets. 

Cable Address: ““FLOURELK.” 
* Member Anti-Adulteration League. 


the farmers. 








Lanesboro ) Milling Co. Incorporated 1900, 


ty 300 barrels daily. 


" Qhandler’s at =e Patent, Purity 
First P won First Clear, Columbia. 
Foreign eastern correspondence invited from 
those oem gad a ot grade of goods and are willi 
pay fc Ld same. e are not looking for a dump “ie 
gro 


Capacity, 1,600 Bbls. 





> a CHANDLER, 
aan Lanesboro, Minn. 


HUBBARD MILLING CoO., 





Lity'wuitE 


oe ott oo © ESE KS 
\T WILL’ BUILD UP YOUR TRADE. 


SD HIM. STON AE Hie 


Mankato, Minn. 














BRANDS: 


BON TON, 

! RED JACKET, 
ANGELINA, 
SPECIAL SUPERB, 


New Ulm 
Roller Mill Co., 


HERCULES, 
CONQUEST, 





Patents. 


Clears. 





Finest Grades of ' 
Minnesota 
Flour. 


™ Porter 
Milling Co., 








Get acquainted 
with our Flours. 


Cahje Address: , *%& Member Ati-Adulteration League. 


New Ulm, Minn. 





«...e Winona, Minn: 
* Member Anti-Adulteration League. 

PATENT BRANDS: Beat Patent 
Telephone, Climax. 


Goodhue Mill Co. 9 “maura 
manutecrororsot HIGH GRADES OF SPRING WHEAT FLOUR, 


Capacity, 500 Bbis. per Day. 


Member No Salesmen Employed. 


Anti-Adulteration League. Cannon F alls, Minn, 





W. J. JENNISON CO. “is” 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters Minne- 
sota Hard Wheat 


: FLOUR. 
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SQ SAYETH THE BAKE 


“MORE 
BREAD 
TO THE 
BARREL 
OF 
FLOUR” 


Cc. A. HAAS 


BAKER OF 


“PALMYRA BREAD” 


AND 416 NO. 2p STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PALMYRA, N, J., December 9, 1902. 


MR. J. DOUGLAS DUNDAS, 
Agent SHEFFIELD-KING MILLING CoO., 
1 So. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEAR SIR: Ihave been in business for myself for the 
past twenty-two years, as a bread and cake baker, at Palmy- 
ra, N. J., and am about to open up a large bakery at 416 
No. 2nd Street, Philadelphia. During this period of time, 
l have never had a spring wheat flour to give me the satis- 
faction that ‘‘Gold Mine’’ has. | find that ‘“Gold Mine’’ is 
specially adapted to the making of Vienna bread, and my 
trade has been materially increased since using your flour. 
l also find that “‘Gold Mine’’ turns out more bread per 
barrel than any other flour that | have ever used, and I can 
truthfully recommend it to other bakers as being the best 
spring wheat flour on the market today. 

Extending your head-miller a vote of thanks, and wish- 
ing the Sheffield-King Milling Co. every success, which | 
am sure they will have with the quality of flour that they 
are turning out, | am, Very truly yours, 


CLEMMAN A. HAAS. 


“BEST 
SPRING 
WHEAT 
FLOUR 
ON THE 
MARKET” 


“GOLD MINE’ 


SHEFFIELD-KING MILLING COMPANY 


Baily Capacity, 3,000 bbls. H. H. KING, MANAGER. 





B. B. SHEFFIELD, PRESIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ve 
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best. 


clean as a whistle. 


CAPACITY, 
1,200 BBLS DAILY. 





You Ought To See It! 


=== _ THE MILL WHERE = 


BIXOTA 


FLOUR IS MADE. 


Every machine in it is the latest and 


Every foot of its several floors is as 


The wheat that comes into it is the 
best that can be bought. 


IS IT ANY WONDER THAT 
BIXOTA FLOUR IS GOOD? 


The Simmons Milling Go, 


RED WING, MINN, 


















D575 Saree lotaletaicia cla ota slaw a ele cla ela cla vela stm eta vetio vets ete Bete eee ae ee 


J v 
\s |* a can use a “HIGH-CLASS” patent flour that is a “'Trade- ® 
¥ etter’ every time you will make no mistake in trying as 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL} 


Seldom Equalled —— Never Excelled. 


Ors =~ ~~ Made exclusively from the choicest selections of Minne- 
LOTH we sota and Dakota hard spring wheat. ; 


f DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILL CO., § 


’ ’ 
US -S Sb ly tra tran alee alae eure cia Salo sl woe eS Eee © 





















W. D. GREGORY W. J. JENNISON J. H. COOK 


GREGORY, COOK & CO., 


PROPRIETORS 
COMMANDER MILLS DULUTH MINN 


DAILY CAPACITY, 1,000 BARRELS. 


erated VES FOUR MILLING C0, 


WwW. 4. BLISS. 





nm Br WELLS, MINN. 
faa) Manufacturers of High Grade Flour made exclusively 


MINNESOTA HARD SPRING WHEAT, 


Strong, Uniform, Always Reliable. 








jTHE LA GRANGE MILLS, 


RED WING, MINN. 
Choice Coarse Bran a specialty. Manufacturers of 


waoappresiate nreveiee gouty sampies FLARD SPRING 

anteed.  ® Member AnttAdaiterstion League, ~=©§ WHEAT FLOURS. 
Wabasha Roller [lill Company, 
a” —” MANUFACTURERS OF 

ig Jo, 


xxx, Minnesota Hard Wheat Flour, 


Litle Jo. *Xduiteration League. tmd$uCurie. | Wabasha, Minn. 





H. J. O’NEILL, Pree’t. 
J. G. LAWRENCE, Mgr. 





TENNANT & HOYT, minn.“ 


We have a new mode! mill of 500 bbls daily 
capacity, and getting our wheat direct from 
farmers, we can give you a fancy flour; it is 
strong and uniform and just what bakers 
and discriminating buyers want. Foreign 
and eastern correspondence solicited. 


Cable Address: “TENNHOYT.” 


Springfield Roller Mill Co. 


Manufacturers of 

PURETA—The premier flour of the northwest. 

PURUS-—A trade-winner everywhere. 

PURONA—A fancy clear for fancy trade. 

Inquiries from direct buyers in Indiana and Ohio 
especially solicited. Capacity, 500 bbls. 

Members Anti-Adulteration League. 

Springfield, Minn. 





Dodge Center Roller Mills. 


We want afew more cash customers for 


“SILVER LEAF” 


one of the prize winners at the Buffalo 
Exposition. 

ALEX. 8S. CAMPBELL, Prop. 
Office at Austin, Minn. r 


GUNDERSON’S BEST. 


Of course you have heard of it. 
A High Grade Spring Patent. 
Manufactured by 


M. T. GUNDERSON, 
Kenyon, Minn. 


* Member 
Anti-Adulteration League. 





Color, Strength, 
Even Granulation. 


When you want a patent strong in these quali- 
ties, correspond with us. We mill only the 
choicest Minnesota hard wheat, bought di- 
rect from the farmers. 

Cable Address: Rush City Roller Mills, 
“RUSHMILL.” Rush City, Minn. 





Your trade will increase 
from handling our brands. 
Write us. L. G. Campbell 
Milling Co., Blooming 
Prairie, Minn., U. S. A. 








LIGHTS 
/. ™*YORLD 














Bay State Milling Co. 


Our Flours surpass ordin- 
ary Minnesota standards. 


“Thorough Tests Tell The Tale.” 


DAILY §,900 BBLS. CAPACITY. 


Winona, Minnesota, U.S.A. 














a 
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res os Wey ce My Manufactured by 
ons trai t W. B. DAVIDSON, 
; avi Ss Cannon. Falls, Minn. 
; Foreign and domestic buyers wanting a flour 
Original and “Old Reliable.” of sterling quality should write for prices. 


“MADELIA’S BEST? *"2:itsrios co 


Gontral Minnesota Power & Milling Co. St. James Flour Mill Co., 


ST. JAMES, MINN. 








; kk Centre nn. We have an up-to-date mill, excellent 
Saw ¥ Mi a hard wheat, and our flour is well milled. 
Orders solicited from cash or draft on ar- 


No flour consigned or sold 


°° WERCHANT AND'EXPORTING | o"Sosiittion 
— We Want Buyers 





We make a flour that ‘‘just hits’’ Who are in the mtahet tee 5) high grade of 


the baker Flour made from No. ern wheat, 

id bought direct from farmers. Bakers! It will 

re . 5 be to your interest, to correspond with us be- 
"HE. Baboxs, Manager. fore buying, 


: ; REDWOOD ROLLER MILLS, 
*& Member Anti-Adulteration League. ; Redwood Falls, Minn. 





‘ Correspond 
- With us when in the market for a good Patent. 
FOR We do not claim to make the best in the world. 
WRITE but none of the world beaters can beat us 
us 





? PRICES. We have a good mill and miller and grind 
only the very choicest Minnesota and Dakota 
. wheat. Try our Rye Flour. 


Cambridge Milling Co., 
Cambridge, Minn 


Minnesota Flour Mill Co., | ,,,,. °Pectal Notice 


. e ag par po the most up-to-date mill 
- that can be built and expect to begin running Jan 
Mills at Stillwater, Minn. 1, 1903. Py iow mill is under experienced manage- 
OTURE ment and located in one of the best wheat sections 
: MPRURA : in Minnesota. Correspondence invited from cash 
H ARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR. flour buyers looking for quality at ruling prices. 
HOME & EXPORT MILL CoO., 
Correspondence invited. GOODHUE, MINN. 














UNIFORMITY 





PURITY = STRENGTH 


FANN Flour, 





Our hs rr mee . Meal, 
' a V a oO} uc ea 2 
Cars Ce Breakfast Food, 
— Feed. 


PLYMOUTH MILLING Co. 


LE MARS, IOWA. 


. Cable Address: ‘tPlymoutb.”’ 
*% Member Anti-Adulteration League. 





Falcon Brand wutat PATENT 


For Ex d Domestic Trade. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels. Shannon & Mott Co., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Cable ess: “Falcon.” 


MYSTIC MILLING CO. “Cream of Patent” 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 





ST 


FLOUR. We want trade for it and other 
EX PORT PATE NT a of spring wheat flours from cash \ 





FALLGATTER BROS., 


Marshalitown, lowa. 


From Dakota and 
Minnesota Hard Wheat. 











Use Wilmington Star Coal +x 


ruonvosp oxt¥ * WILMINGTON STAR MINING CO., 


- 167 Dearborn St., - -@ bd CHICAGO, ILL, ; 





HARD SPRING WHEAT PATENT 





Mae EXTEND 
ce to you our 
best wishes forthe 
ensuing year and 
our thanks for past 
favors. We en- 
deavor at all times 
to serve you tothe 
best of our ability 
and hope our past 
efforts will merit 
a continuance of 
your favors. We 
shall at all times 
be pleased to hear 
from you. 


The Case Mfg. Co. 


Columbus, Ohio. 








January 7, 1903 
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companies. So far as it knows, the following companies are thoroughly reliable. 
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| FLOUR MILL INSURANCE. | 


The Northwestern Miller will not publish knowingly the announcements of irresponsible insurance 











= +. 


Dod Gast It 








why didn’t I insure 
in the 


Indiana 
Millers’ 





instead of the old line insurance companies? 


IF I HAD I WOULD BE 
SURE OF MY MONEY. 


Take no chances but write 


E. E. PERRY, Secretary, 





Indianapolis, Indiana. 























MILLERS’ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Strictly first-cl. fire i ance, confining 
INDIVIDUAL its Teton sake te aaa mills finan- 
cially strong, of superior construction and 
UNDERWRITE RS. favorably located. 
Bazar B.C Address all correspondence to 
Harry C. Cian } Special Agents. Harry RANKIN, Attorney. 


Reliable “OHIO 
Insurance 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL. 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 





‘ IR OF CANTON, OHIO. 
: Insure only Flouring Mills, Grain Elevators 
MILLS and Warehouses. 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE RATE A THOROUGHLY MILLERS’ COMPANY. 
CHARGED BY STOCK COMPANIES 
Gross Premium Notes...... $651,042.95 
ADDRESS Gross Cash Assets........... 247,338.85 
Net Cash Assets.............. 202,289.44 
Fire Losses Paid............. 000.00 


Dividends Rebated to Poli- 
CT -RDLGGT sc cesiessceccsese 247,000.00 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL INS. CO., 
205 La Salle Street, GHICAGO, ILL. 


Chartered, 1865. Assets, $2,884,658. 
Net Cash Surplus, $415,686.00. 


W. L. Barnum, Sec’y. 
No. 58 William St., NEW YORK, N. Y., 


Chas. E. & W. F, Pec 9 Nos. 1118-1116 Royal Ins. Bidg., CHICAGO. 
MARINE INSURANCE 


@ (Copyrighted) Covering Shipments of Flour Against ‘‘All Risks.’’ 


Now ee ee ee of the Country and Endorsed by the 
ers 


of Flour. 





Information cheerfully furnished 
upon application. 


WM. H. CLARK, Secretary. 








ORIGINATORS OF THE OCEL- 
EBRATED FORM OF..... 


Exceptional Facilitie Facilities for the Prompt Insuring of Flour or 


Fire Insurance. other Merchandise, while stored at terminals or elsewhere. 


ORRESPONDENOCE SOLIOCITE 


MANNHEIM INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MANNHEIM, GERMANY. 
MARINE INSURANCE AGAINST ALL RISKS | HENDERSON BROTHERS, 


On Domestic and Foreign Shipments of 
flour covering from mill to destination. General Western Agents, CHICAGO. 


MARINE AGAINST 
INSURANCE _2isks 


MICHIGAN MILLERS MUTUAL 











ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
Successor to The Gale Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mill Owners Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 








FIRE INSURANCE GO. ticstca 
o MICHIGAN Organized 1876. OF IOWA. 
Furnish reliable insurance at about half 
23 YEARS the rates charged by stock companies. 
SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS J.G. SHARP, Sec’y, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Pe ee $958,473.31 ' in Elevators, Mills and 
Losses Paid...... 718,556.00 HIGH PRESSURE Docks our specialty. : : : 


Wrought Iron Pipe and 

STEAM FITTING eens. Brass and Iron 
Valves. Mill and Factory 
Supplies,ete. Steam and 
ae Soageees and Tools, 
stimates cheerfully fur- 

H. KELLY & Co. nished. References on ap- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. plication. Establis’d 1877. 


Net Cash Surplus 214,743.50 


50% DIVIDENDS isco 














« MILLERS’ Mutual 


: NSURANCE CO, Kavs"5c" 
INSURES FLOUR MILLS, canoe 3222482: ws 





Howard’s Wheat au Flour Testing Laboratory 


Rooms 222, to 226 New York Life Bldg. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Comparative Baking cost Reporte | gveiiable to millers only on their subscriptions 
emical tests av: etoa pecial a 
A. W. HOWARD. 








CHAS. H. RIDGWAY, Secretary. Information cheerfully furnished on application. 


tionis called to chemical tests of soundness. 




















This Plant Was Designed by 


A. E. BAXTER 
ENGINEERING 
& APPRAISAL CO., 


945-947 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Engit neers 





FLAKING ROLLS 
FLAKE DRYERS 
HOMINY SEPARATORS 
- ASPIRATORS 
GRITS GRADERS 


CEREAL MILL 
SPECIALTIES 
THE BEST ONLY. 
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LEADING STEAMSHIP & TRANSPORTATION LINES. 











We commend to shippers the following lines. They advertise because they want flour business. In their own interest, therefore, they will give such freight careful attention—The Northwestern Miller. 














Atlantic nN Transport 
[Atlantic Ba 


---- FROM.... 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 


(About Every Ten Days) 


TO LONDON. 





NEW YORK, 


(Weekly Service) 


S. S. “MINNETONKA,” 13,400 tons. || S. S. ‘‘“MESABA,’’ 10,000 we, 
s.S. “MINNEWASKA, *? 13,400 tons. s. 8S. “MANITOU, ”? r0,000 tons. 
Building. Ss. 8. “MICHIGAN,” 10,000 tons. 
S. S. “MINNEAPOLIS,”’ 13,400 tons. S. S. “MACKINAW,”’ 5,500 tons. 
S. S. “MINNEHAHA,’’ 13,400 tons. S. S. “MINNESOTA,’’ 5,500 tons. 
S. S. “MARQUETTE,”’ 10,000 tons. 8. S. “MARYLAND,” 4,000 tons. 
S. S. ‘“‘‘MENOMINEE,’’ 10,000 tons. S. S. “MONTANA,” 4,000 tons. 


The New York Service is equipped with Large, New, Electric-Lighted, Steam-Heated 
Steamers, carrying only first-cabin passengers. All cabins on deck. Thorough ventila- 
tion. 234 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. py meter Loan Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Continental Trust Building, Baltimore. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 108 Fenchurch Street, London. 


[Piladelphia Trans Atlan “ie 


e LINE bei 
DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA and LONDON. 
PHILADELPHIA and BRISTOL (via Avonmouth.) 


Operated in connection with the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company 
and its connecting lines. 





























New, First-Class Modern Steamers: 


Steamship ‘‘WEST POINT’’....... 7,500 Tons Steamship ‘‘NORTH POINT’’......7,500 Tons 
Steamship ‘‘MONTAUK POINT’’..7,500 Tons Steamship ‘‘EAST POINT’’....... 7,000 Tons 
Steamship ‘‘CROWN POINT’’..... 7,500 Tons Steamship ‘‘PLANET VENUS’’...7,000 Tons 
Steamship ‘‘EAGLE POINT’’......7,500 Tons Steamship ‘‘PLANET MARS’’....7,000 Tons 


Direct Deliveries from Cars Through Covered Piers to Steamers. 
CHAS. M. TAYLOR’S SONS, Mgrs., 


Offices, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458 Bourse Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents: 
LONDON—Simpson, Spence & Young. 
2,3 and 4 Billiter Ave. 
BRISTOL— Mark Whitwill & Son. 
Cuicaco—Jas. P. Robertson, 2 & 4 Sherman St. 





The Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. 
») Cosmopolitan Line 


x PHILADELPHIA. 


($3 ROTTERDAM-AMSTERDAM-LEITH. 2°33 
(Dundee-Aberdeen) 


Operated in connection with the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company 
and its connecting lines. 


Steamship MONOMOY . 8,000 tons| Steamship CANADIA . 
Steamship MOHAWK. . 8,000 tons! Steamship EUXINIA.. 
Steamship PENNMANOR 6,500 tons 


Direct Deliveries from Cars Through Covered Piers to Steamers. 


PETER WRIGHT G&G SONS, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


New York, Philadelphia. 


John E. Earle & Co., General Western Agents, Chicago 
Hudig & Pieters, Agents, Mothetdeas- Aunnseréems. 
Henderson @ McI Btoek. Agents, Leith. 
16 Cassap, Agents, London. 


THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING Co. 


REGULAR SAILINGS DIRECT FROM NEWPORT NEWS anv NORFOLK To 


HAMBURG, AMSTERDAM, ROTTERDAM 
BELFAST, DUBLIN, ANTWERP, GLASGOW 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. ©A®S UNLOADED Av COVERED PIERS 


For further information apply to any of the agents of the Kanawha Despatch, Cumberland Gap Dis- 
patch, C. & O., N. & W., Southern, and Seaboard Air Line Railways, and the Atlantic Coast Line, 
also to D. J. Donov an, General Western Agent, 2 and 4 Sherman St., Chicago, Il. 


THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING CO., Maritime Building, New York, N.Y. 








. 7,000 tons 
. 6,000 tons 

















HARRISON LINE. 


DIRECT SERVICE 


Liverpool to New! Orleans ——— and 


New Orleans to Liverpool. 


, Express through service every ten days by Harrison Line between 
Calcutta and New Orleans, also from New Orleans via Liverpool to 
South ‘African ports; also Cognac to New Orleans; Mexico to New Orleans. 


Through Bills of Lading are issued and through rates of frei «4 uoted from 


Calcutta and from all towns in Great Britain and from ports on 


ontinent to 


ond oints in the United States; and as these steamers run all the oar round, im- 
ers in the west are enabled to have their goods shipped regularly direct and 
* bond through the port of New Orleans. 


a os. & Jas. Harrison, Mersey Chambers, pln 
In Ge cutta, Hoare, Miller & Co. Alfre 


or to the Agents. 
LeBlanc, Agent, Gravier St., New 


Orleans, La. R. Ww. Lightburne, Jr., Board of Trade, ansas City. 





hy 


c a. @& Oa 


To BELFAST and DUBLIN, 
From BALTIMORE, MD. 
The a egular sailings: make 


regu 
“LORD DUFFERIN” 7,000 tons 
“LORD CHARLEMONT™ 000 tons 
‘LORD ANTRIM 5,000 tons 
“LORD LONDONDERRY” 4,200 tons 
“LORD SD --+-8/900 tons 
“LORD ERNE”............. 8,000 tons 





and other steamers as required. 


Through Bills of Lading Issued to Various Points in Ireland. 


284 La Salle St., Chicag 
Continental Trust Bldg. Baltimore. 
412 Guaranty Loan Bldg., Minneapolis. 


The Atlantic Transport Co., Agts. 





CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
STEAMSHIP CO,, Ltp., 
AND VIRGINIA LINE, 


8. 5. “WYANDOTTE” ....<<- 7,000 tons 
8..8.“POWRATAN”........ 7,000 tons 
8. 8. “ALLEGHANY’’...... 7,000 tons 
SG. 8. “CABTANO”....-.-<. 6,500 tons 


FOR FREIGHT, ETC., APPLY TO 


The following first- 
class steamers are ap- 
pointed to sail between 


NEWPORT NEWS AND 
NORFOLK, VA., TO 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 


every ten days: 


8. 8. “RAPPAHANNOCK” 6,000 tons 


8. 8.‘ SHENANDOAH”... 6,000 tons 
8. 8. “KANAWHA”........ 6,000 tons 
S. 8. “LUGANO"....55..002% 4,000 tons 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd., 360-61-62 Produce Exchange, New York. 


L. FRINK, Agent Kanawha Despatch . . 
H. L. MOORE, Agent Asheville Line - - 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mortimer Broaddus, Agent Cumberland Gap Despatch, Chicago, III. 





Allan Line. 


NEW STEAMERS. 


BAVARIAN, Twin-screw—10,876 tons. 
TUNISIAN, Twin-screw—10,576 tons. 
IONIAN, Twin-screw— 9,000 tons. 
CORINTHIAN, - 7 6,226 tons. 
SICILIAN, . - - 6,284 tons. 
ONTARIAN, . . 4,309 tons. 
PRETORIAN - - 5,800 tons. 


30 steamers, aggre gating 140,761 tons. 

Montreal service (St. John and Halifax 
after November 15th) weekly sailings to 
LIVERPOOL. 

Boston service, fortnightly to Glasgow. 

Philadelphia service, fortn’tly to Glasgow. 

ALLAN STATE LINE. 

New York service, weekly to Glasgow. 

Strict attention given to the forwarding 
of all import and export cargoes. 

Superior passenger accommodation. Sa- 
loon, second cabin and third-class by the 
Liverpool service and also by the New York 
service to Glasgow. 

For further particulars apply to 


H. & A. ALLAN, 
General Agents, 
MONTREAL. 


EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Gen’] Western Agent or 
174 Jackson St., CHiIcaco. 








FIRST-CLASS STEAMERS. 
Weekly Service, New York to Antwerp. 
Semi-Monthly Service, Philadelphia to Antwerp 

Special attention given to Flour Shipments. At 


Philadelphia cars run on covered piers alongside 
steamers. Flourdischarged directly from cars to 
steamer. 


305 and 307 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

For further information apply to 

W. E. LAWRENCE, Chicago, III. 
Western General Freight Agent. 

SAMUEL BETTLE, Philadelphia, 
General Freight Agent. 





Shipments to IR HLAN 
should be routed via 


HEAD LINE 


G. HBYN & SONS, Belfast, Managers. 
REGULAR SAILINGS TO BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


From NEW ORLEANS & GALVESTON. 
From MONTREAL & ST. JOHN, W. B. (winter) 


Special through rates to all parts of Ireland, 
siso to east coast of Scotland and England. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


New Orleans, Ross & Heyn. 
Galveston, J. Merrow & Co. 
Kansas Oity, R. W. Lightburn, Jr. 
Chicago, John T. Sickel. 

Montreal, McLean, Kennedy & Co. 
Toronto, F. O. Thompson. 








Cuban Steamship Line 


Regular Service 
between N@W Orleans and London. 
MESSRS. ERNEST BIGLAND & Co., Managers 
7 Kast India Ave., London. 

The following Strictly First-Class Steamers: 
‘\CAYO BONITO” 4,800 tons 
'tCAYO BLANCO” 8, 500 tons 
'tCAYO LARGO” 4, 300 to ns 
'tCAYO MONO” 8, 500 tons 
"CAYO ROMANO”’ 8, "500 tons 
"CAYO SOTO” 4,800 tons 

Flour shipments carefully handled. 

Freight and insurance at lowest rates. 


A. K. MILLER & CO., Agents, 
303 Carondelet;St., New. Oricans La. 
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Southampton Docks, 














THE OUTER DOCK AND STEAMERS OF THE LONDON & SOUTHWESTERN RY. 


ENGLAND. 


(LL. & S. VW. Railwvay.) 


One hour and forty minutes from London (Waterloo). 
Double Tides—High water four times every day. 
Nevenless than 28 ft. alongside New Ocean Quays. 


Position and Facilities Unrivalled. 


STORES, fitted with the most modern appliances, have been pro- 
vided for the GRAIN and FLOUR trades. Elevating and conveying 
machinery has been provided capable of dealing with 200 tons of grain 
per hour, either from ship lighter or railway car, and every convenience 
and facility is offered to shipowners and merchants. 

Full particulars can be obtained of MR. T. M. WILLIAMS, Docks 
and Marine Superintendent, Southampton. 


CHAS. J. OWENS, Gen’l Manager. 





HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


FROM 
NEW — BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, PORTLAND AND MONTREAL 
TO HAMBURG. NEW YORK STEAMERS HAVE REFRIGERATORS for perishable freight. 
BALTIC SERVICE 
FROM NEW YORK TO COPENHAGEN AND STETTIN, occasional calls at HAVRE. 
Through bills of lading to and from all Baltic ports. 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 
NEW YORK TO NAPLES AND GENOA. 
Through bills of lading to all Mediterranean ports. 
LEVANT LINE 


Direct service for MALTA, ALEXANDRIA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SISK, and calling at other ports if sufficient freight is offered. Through bills of lading issued 
to all points in the Mediterranean East of Malta, the Danube and Black Sea. 


ATLAS LINE SERVICE 


KINGSTON, SAVANILLA, CARTAGENA & PORT LIMON, direct connection for Jamaica outports, 
CAPE HAYTI, GONAIVES ST. MARC, PORT AU PRINCE, PETIT GOAVE, JEREMIE, 
AUX CAYES, JACMEL, SANTA MARTA, KINGSTON, SAV ANILLA, CARTAGENA, PORT 
JIMON and GREYTOWN. 


CHICAGO: SICKEL BROS., 
234 La Salle St., General Western Freight Agents. 


ODESSA and NOVOROS- 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


37 Broadway. NEW YORK. 








Hollandz-«America Line. 


REGULAR SERVICE BETWEEN Flour delivered at New York and New- 


ss port News, direct from cars to steamer, 
NEW YORE....<0c0 petted through covered piers. 
= This line will guarantee shipment of 
NEWPORT ee | flour on fixed dates, if so gontracted, or 
promptly after reaching seaboard. 
Fast Twin Screw Steamers, 8,300-12,500 tons. 
Apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE, 
39 Broadway, New York. 
90-92 Dearborn St., Chicago, 11. | 
Riverroad, Newport News, Va. 


D. J. DONOVAN, 2 Sherman 8t., Chicago, IIl. 
FUNOH, EDYE & Co., Maritime Bldg., 8-10 
Bridge Street, New York. 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING Co., Maritime 
Bldg., 8-10 Bridge Street, New York. 





Scandinavian-American Line 
New York to Christiania, Copenhagen, Stettin and Baltic Ports. 


Also from Boston and New Orleans to Copenhagen and Baltic Ports. 
For Freight and Particulars, apply 
At New York, to FUNOH, EpYE & Co. At New Orleans, to JAMES GRAH 
At Boston, to GILL & Loorz. At Chicago, to D. J. Don OVAN, General West- 
ern Freight Agent, 240 La Salle St. 
Special attention given to prompt forwarding of Flour to ALL Scandinavian Ports. 


NEPTUNE LINE. 
Baltimore to Rotterdam. 


Steamers load at B. & O. R. R. Covered Pier. 


J. F. UPHAM, Western Agent, DRESEL, RAUSCHENBERG & CO., 
185 Adams Bt., General Agents, 
CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE, MD. 


PERE MARQUETTE 


Railroad and Steamship Lines, 





Regular weekly (at times 
semi-weekly) service. 





Milwaukee and Manitowoc to all points in Mich- 

pny ce, Pennsylvania and the East. Largest 

es in the world, and four splendid passen- 

; — freight propellers running the year round. 
gers t outlet for the Greater Northwest. 


| 
| 





| 


| 





HULL. (Sailing Saturdays.) NEW YORK. 
IDAHO..... 10,000 tons 
CONSUELO. - 19/008 fons ) ew, 

10,000 tons f Twin-screw 


Wilson Line. 


TORONTO. 
BUFFALO .. 6,000 tons 
COLORADO . 6,000 tons 
sone den } near bagaes # Figndieck pnt te, HULL. ane ng every.) BOSTON. 
show: r which car, 8 
via Wilson Line connections from Hull. HINDOO ... . 6,000 tons 


Direct service to nearly 100 Ports in Den- O 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, etc. SALERNO. <a . 4, "000 tons 


JAS. P. ROBERTSON, Gen’l Western Agent, Nos. 2 and 4 Sherman 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
SANDERSON & SON, 22 State St.. New York: Chamber of Com. Bldg., Boston. 





- Steamship Line. 


NEW YORK TO 
“CAPE TOWN,: MOSSEL BAY, PORT. ELIZABETH 
a EAST“=LONDON, PORT NATAL, DELAGOA BAY. 
‘NORTON: & SON., Gen’! Agts., 


(ALGOA 
BAY) 


Produce Ex.; NEW: YORK. 











J. B. SMULL 


24 STATE ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Ocean Transportation, car or cargo. 
I book with first-class regular liners. 
Quick clearance assured. 


All railroads issue through bills of 
lading on my ocean contracts. 


My services free to shippers. 




















The Rhine, Alps and Bat- 
tle Field Route from by 7 


BIG FOUR, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO ROUTE, de ‘ieiicnte rein 


Pt. Comfort, Stance’ Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and all eibaarene southeast. 


Stopovers allowed on all first-class tickets 
at Virginia Hot Springs situated in Great Vir- 
ginia Mountains at an elevation of 2,500 feet. 
On the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway one 
night’s ride from Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis 
and Indianapolis. Grand new hotel and 
otherimprovements. Golf Links and well- 
kept green. Bathing establishment sur- 
passing anything of its kind in America. 
‘ Magnificent mountain surroundings. Most 
wonderful waters in the country for the 
cure of rheumatism, gout and nervous 
troubles. Baths from flowing springs of 
natural hot water. No contagious or infectious diseases treated. Sanitary conditions 
subject to periodical examination by experts. For descriptive pamphlets address, 













CONKLYN, J. C. TUCKER, G. W. Agt. Big Four, 
N. W. P. Agt. C. & O. 234 Clark St., Chicago, III. 
ROBERT JAMISON, ACHINIST ano 
ILLWRIGHT 

NEENAH, 

WIS. a : 
RE-GRINDING Paper Mill Rolls Re-Ground. 
RE-CORRUGATING, General Machinery to Order 
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